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How to revive a tired shopper 


as illustrated by Norman Rockwell 



First. .. kick off shoes. 

Second ... sit in comfortable chair with a 
freshly-made cup of Red Rose Tea. 

That’s all. Red Rose does the rest. Every refreshing sip 
is loaded with “good tea” flavor. Superb and unmistakably... different. 

Some time soon, try Red Rose... available 
in both gauze and regular tea bags. 



Pick the package 
with the lovely 
RED ROSE 


Distributed by Brooke Bond Tea 


Over 150 million cups enjoyed every day throughout the world. 


Our Nuisance 
Grounds 

by G. W. ROBERTSON 

U NTIL very recently it looked 
the same as do the nuisance 
grounds of many villages the 
size of ours. Frankly, it had become a 
disgraceful mess and we had grown 
so used to it that we hardly realized 
anything was amiss. After all" it started 
when the village did. 

There were piles of ashes—a re¬ 
minder of the fact that a few years 
ago we all burned wood and coal in¬ 
stead of the gas and oil we use now. 
Among the untidy collection of what¬ 
nots were old hand-powered washing 
machines, hand-powered clothes, 
wringers, wash tubs and washboards, 
an item youngsters of today scarcely 
recognize. In the heap were any num¬ 
ber of old car bodies—model T’s and 
Chev Four-Nineties and others of sim¬ 
ilar age. More recent additions to the 
pile included car bodies of recent 
design, numerous items of farm equip¬ 
ment, rusty saws and other worn out 
tools, shovels and hoes, old barrels 
and tin cans of every size, shape and 
condition. Certainly a great part of 
the record of our ever changing man¬ 
ner of living was there. 

O NE day a health officer paid us a 
visit. In the interest of brevity we 
will merely indicate that there may 
have been a few factors in our com¬ 
munity reasonably satisfactory—we do 
have power, we do have running 
water, our sidewalks are paved, etc.—* 
but our nuisance grounds did not 
please him a bit. He suggested very 
strongly that our village council 
should do something about it. 

Do something the council did. They 
approached our municipality to obtain 
the use of the required machinery and 
men. When time permitted, the job 
was tackled and completed in a matter ' 
of 3 days. In that brief period of time 
the accumulated clutter of 40 years 
was cleared away. First a huge ditch 
was opened in the ground. Bulldozers 
went to work on the piles of junk. 
Into the ditch they shoved the rubble.. 
Back and forth over the top of it they ” 
ran squashing everything into an un¬ 
recognizable mass. Then earthmoving 
buckets brought back the dirt which 
had first been removed from the ditch. 
They piled it in a reasonably tidy 
mound. 

That much, in the normal course of 
events, would probably provide a sat¬ 
isfactory ending for our little story, 
but this time it is even more pleasant 
to go a little farther. The men and 
machines, after covering the first 
ditch, proceeded to open another one 4 
of similar size—5 to 6 feet deep, 20 or 
more feet wide and all of 200 feet 
long. As they removed the earth they 
added it to the first pile, making a 
sizeable hut tidy mound of earth. For 
several years to come it should now 
be possible for anyone to bring un¬ 
wanted materials to this nuisance 
ground and find a spot that is both 
approachable and adequate in every 
way for purposes of disposal. Each 
year it should be possible to backfill 
part of the big ditch. In due time this 
arrangement will have discharged the 
purpose for which it was intended, 
but by then it should be possible to 
establish a new nuisance grounds if 
such is necessary. V 
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MILK WITHOUT CANS. Farmers and dairymen give their 
opinions for and against bulk milk handling in a special report 
by Don Baron on page 15. 


m m MODEL P 90 - MODEL P120 

(p 

These Heavy Duty Hydraulic Truck Hoists will do a better job 
i for the farmer than any hoist costing twice as much. Fits all 1, 

y D/ 2 , 2, 2 V 2 , 3 and 4-ton trucks, with boxes 9' to 16' long. Easy to 

!w\ instal. Heavy duty pump, tank and valve combination. Heavy 
duty cylinders and lever actions 

Model P80—8-10 ton—60" to 84" cab to axle, as illustrated 

iJHf —for P.T.O. $199.00 

I Model E80—as above—with Electric Pump. 209.00 

Model P90—8-10 ton—60" to 84" cab to axle, as illustrated 

—for P.T.O .v.. 229.00 

Model E90—as above—with Electric Pump. 239.00 

Model PI 00—12-15 ton—60" to 102" cab to axle, as illustrated 

—for P.T.O. 289.00 

Model PI20—as above—with channel iron upper sills. 299.00 

One year guaran- With Farm Certificate F.O.B. Winnipeg 

tee. 60-day money QQ4 w , n 

ba not g ™‘Kt eif UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS LTD. wwgio, Man. 


SERIAL STORY. Readers frequently ask 
why The Guide doesn’t run serials. Well, 
this month we are happy to announce 
the start of an exciting adventure in four 
parts, “Ranger of Sun Dance,” by John 
Patrick Gillese (page 56). 


Order Now! 
Price Increase 
Effective 
March 15 


JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. Some suggestions for preserving a little 
of Canada’s past are found in a feature on small community museums 
on page 66. _ 


Opportunity of a Lifetime 

is yours to increase your income at 
home, or even start a lucrative business 
oi your own. No capital required. 

Order immediately our new iully 
illustrated catalogue. No obligation 
whatsoever; it is sent free. It permits 
you to buy hundreds of gift items, 
household necessities, personal articles 
at true wholesale prices for your own 
needs or for resale. All brand names 
and often nationally advertised 
products. 

Do not delay, just send 
your name and address. 

TEX NOVELTY LTD., Dept. O.C. 

7755 St. Laurent - Montreal, P.Q. 
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Each Daily 
Capsule Contains: 
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Vitamin C n m«. 
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Riboflavin (Vitamin B-J 2.5 mg. 
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SPECIAL FORMULA TOR 
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Safe Comprehensive Nutritional Formula 
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Ranger of Sun Dance (Part I )—by John Patrick Gillese 


MINERALS AND AMINO ACID 


25 proven ingredients — IT vitamins (including 
Bi 2 and folic Acid), IT minerals, Choline, Inositol 
and Methionine 


Home and Family 

A Boy On His Own —by Gwen Leslie 

Eskimo Memories Carved in Stone—by Marjorie K. Olmsted 
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Potency and Purify Guaranteed 

You can use these Capsules confidently 
because strict regulations demand that you 
get exactly what the label states — pure 
ingredients whose beneficial effects have 
been proven time and time again? 

Amazing Plan Slashes 
Vitamin Prices Almost in Half 

« With your free vitamins you will also 
1 receive complete details regarding the 
1 benefits of this amazing new Plan that 
1 provides you regularly with all the 
I factory-fresh vitamins and minerals you 
I may need. You are under wo obligation to 
* buy anything! If after taking your free 

■ Capsules for three weeks you are not 
: entirely satisfied, simply return the handy 
. postcard that comes with your free supply 

■ and that will end the matter. Otherwise 

■ it’s up to us — you don’t have to do a 
I thing — and we will see that you get 
I your monthly supplies of vitamins on 
| time for as long as you wish, at the low 
I money-saving price of only $2.78 per 
I month (u saving of almost 50%). Mail 
I coupon now! 


Yes we want to send you FREE a 30-day 
supply of comprehensive Vitasafe Capsules 
(a $5.00 value) so you can discover for 
yourself how much happier and better you 
may feel after a few days* trial! Each 
capsule helps to supply your body with 
certain vitamins and minerals which well- 
nourished people would normally receive 
in a well-balanced diet. 


COVER; For this month’s subject we turn from the beautiful, but cold 
out-of-doors to the warmth of affection between a girl and her dog. 

—Eva Luoma photo. 


VITASAFE PLAN (CANADA) LTD. DEPT. CG29 
394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 


Yes, I accept your generous no-nsk offer under the 
Vitasafe Plan as advertised in THE COUNTRY GUIDE. 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of 
Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 

0 Man's Formula D Woman's Formula 

1 ENCLOSE 25i PEt PACKAGE far packing and pastage. 


Editor : Lorne Hurd 


Associate Editor: Richard Cobb 
Field Editors: 

Cliff Faulknor, Western Canada 
Don Baron, Eastern Canada 


Arfdrei!. 


VITASAFE PLAN (CANADA) LTD. 
394 Symington Avc., Toronto 9, Ont, 
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The Country Guide 


Editorials 


Preserving Continuity of Ownership 


T RADITIONALLY, farming has been a 
family-centered business. Mafiy farms in 
Canada have been passed on from father to son 
through several generations. Each generation 
in turn has taken considerable pride in main¬ 
taining this continuity and in striving diligently 
to enhance the value of the farm enterprise and 
the comforts and beauty of the farm home. 
The motives were not only the personal satis¬ 
faction of a job well done and the knowledge 
that the members of the family who left the 
farm had been given a good start in life, but 
the desire to leave the home place an even 
better one for a member of the family or a 
close relative. 

Great importance has been attached to this 
phenomenon. The farm environment and the 
rural community have been considered superior 
places in which to live and raise a family. Farm 
families haye been closer to nature, felt they 
enjoyed more freedom and experienced a full 
and happier home life than their city cousins. 
For many, farming has been considered as an 
ideal life—an independent and dignified role, 
and an opportunity to contribute the food and 
fiber essential to the maintenance of human 
life and welfare. 

Gradually more and more technological and 
economic forces have been brought to bear on 
the farming industry. In recent years this has 
been taking place at an accelerated rate. As a 
result, the trend to fewer, larger -and more 
specialized farms with much higher capital and 
management requirements has been stepped 
up. Capital requirements have increased to 
such an extent that it has become increasingly 
difficult for a farmer, during his productive 
years, to accumulate sufficient money to finance 
an economically sized farm unit. Likewise, the 
questions of how best to operate the farm with 
members of the family, and how best to trans¬ 
fer the farm from one generation to the next 
have become much more acute. 

These developments are the basis for much 
of the social and political unrest in agriculture 
and have led to growing concern among farm 
people about continuity of ownership. In fact, 
it has been frequently stated that the tradi¬ 
tional pattern of the farmer being the owner, 
manager and operator of his business at one 
and the same time is being seriously threatened, 
and that the family farm is in danger of dis¬ 
appearing. 

O NE approach to these problems, which the 
farm family can exploit, is to make certain 
that no stone is left unturned in arriving at the 
best possible farm family business arrange¬ 
ments and estate planning. Many of our readers 
have undoubtedly been following the series of 
four articles by Dr. J. C. Gilson on the theme 
“Keeping the Farm in the Family,” which 
began in our November issue and concludes in 
this one. 

The advantages to both the father and son 
in working out a satisfactory operating agree¬ 
ment have been emphasized by Dr. Gilson. 
Such an agreement may help to build a larger 
and a more efficient farm business, assure the 
son of a future in farming, and permit the 
father to retire gradually from the business as 
he gets older. Above all, it is one way of keep¬ 
ing the son on' the farm and the farm in the 
family. 

It has been made quite clear, also, that farm 
families should not, in most cases, depend on 
the laws of inheritance to transfer the farm 
from one generation to the next. It may take 
months and even years of costly legal pro¬ 
cedures to settle a family farm estate where a 


farmer dies without a will. Other types of 
transfer arrangement are available, each with 
their own advantages, which can assure equit¬ 
able treatment for the son on the farm, the 
non-farm heirs, and a reasonable degree of 
security for the parents during their retirement 
and old age. Still another point to be noted is 
that it is not easy to work out suitable business 
arrangements for the family farm in the type 
of economic climate that prevails. The time 
has come when the farmer must seek advice 
from the proper specialists, including profes¬ 
sional farm managers, accountants, lawyers and 
bankers. Indeed, he may have no choice if he 
wants to keep the farm in the family. 

Dr. Gilson has attempted in these articles 
to answer many of the questions that are 
troubling farm people. The articles are creating 
considerable interest, and we believe they can 
be helpful to a great many people. 

In spite of the revolution in agriculture the 
family farm can survive and continue to be 
kept in the family circle, providing the family 
is prepared .to do something about it. We can 
do no more than recommend that those who 
have delayed making a decision on this prob¬ 
lem should give their own situation careful 
study, seek advice from those who can help 
them, and implement a plan that best suits 
their particular circumstance. V 

The Crow’s Nest Rates 

N UMEROUS public pronouncements have 
been made recently by responsible citi¬ 
zens in which the validity of maintaining the 
existing statutary Crow’s Nest Pass rates on 
grain have been seriously questioned. They 
have come from such people as senior railway 
officials and at least one bank president. Sev¬ 
eral daily newspaper editors and columnists, 
particularly in Ontario, have joined the band 
wagon without, obviously, any real understand¬ 
ing of what they are talking about. As a result 
the public has been told that the Crow’s Nest 
rates are one of the villains of the serious rail¬ 
way problem facing our nation. 

Under such circumstances Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker deemed it necessary to take a 
stand on the matter. His statement in the House 
of Commons debate on the Speech from the 
Throne to the effect that the Conservative 
Government does not intend to interfere with 
the Crow’s Nest rates comes as welcome and 
gratifying news. 

The Government has every justification for 
its stand. 

Parliamentary control of export grain rates 
in Western Canada to the Lakehead and to the 
Pacific Coast is necessary because of the spe¬ 
cial nature of the business of growing grain for 
export and from its relation to the economy of 
the West and to that of all Canada. 

There are further"important considerations 
including the fact that the wheat growing in¬ 
dustry is vulnerable to world conditions beyond 
Canadian control. The grain rates are a direct 
levy upon the farmer which he is incapable of 
transferring to others. Those rates are not, and 
cannot be, held down by the influence of com¬ 
petition from other forms of transportation, or 
by the influence of the principle of “what the 
traffic will bear,” both of which are highly 
important in regard to other freight rates. 

Moreover, no one has proven that the Crow’s 
Nest rates are not profitable to the railways, 
nor, indeed, how profitable they might be 
under proper accounting practices. Neither is 
there any evidence to prove that because the 


agreement was made in 1897, and the current 
prevailing rates have been maintained since 
1925, that the agreement should not now be 
binding, or that the rates are not, in fact, fair 
and reasonable to the railways. 

The development of the grain growing in¬ 
dustry and of the Prairies generally has been 
a matter of national policy. Such policy, first 
covered by a solemn contract willingly entered 
into by Canadian Pacific, has been embodied 
in legislation passed and repeatedly confirmed 
by Parliament. 

The Government’s decision clearly reaffirms 
this policy and the principle of excluding these 
rates from the jurisdiction of the Hoard of 
Transport Commissioners. There should be no 
deviation from this policy and its underlying 
principle. We suggest, as we have before, that 
the ultimate solution to the rail transportation 
problem lies in the findings of a far-reaching 
and searching inquiry into present methods of 
operation of the railways, including all cost 
factors, and the extent to which costs can be 
reduced, either by pooling of traffic or by other 
improvements in efficiency. V 

UCO Found a Way 

O F the many and diverse problems confront¬ 
ing Canadian agriculture, perhaps no other 
caused as much concern in 1958 as the speed 
of vertical integration and contract production. 

As long ago as last March we carried a fea¬ 
ture on the subject and discussed the phenome¬ 
non on this page. At the time we suggested 
that what was required was objective and alert 
thinking and study, followed by the prompt 
action of farm people and their organizations 
to meet the challenges presented by the trend. 

An announcement made at the United Co¬ 
operatives of Ontario annual meeting recently 
marked the first major break through in 
this direction by a farmer-owned organization 
since that time. Hugh Bailey, general manager 
of UCO, stated that his organization was pre¬ 
pared to invest $2 million in a program of 
agricultural integration. The program is de¬ 
signed to meet the heavy farm demand for 
production contracts, and at the same time to 
help farmers maintain control over their own 
operations. 

Working through a new contract sales de¬ 
partment, UCO will assist farmer-owned local 
co-ops to establish their own contract produc¬ 
tion programs and help provide them with 
financing and supervision. It is reported that 
for the present UCO’s contracting interest will 
be mainly in hog and turkey production. 

It is perfectly obvious that UCO believes 
vertical integration and the increasing use of 
contract production techniques are here to 
stay, and that it is up to co-operatives to pro¬ 
vide the leadership this force in agriculture 
requires. It is also obvious from remarks made 
by UCO officials that while they consider they 
now have a sound basic program, they will 
need to build onto it as time and resources 
permit. Production manager Hamish MacLeod 
has warned that the integration of production 
is not enough, and to be fully effective it should 
be tied in with marketing. 

UCO is to be commended for its action. 
However, it is doubtful if independent action 
on the part of co-operatives is enough. Other 
co-ops will need to consult with UCO and 
similar organizations about the integration of 
co-operatives one with another. In this way 
they could provide the comprehensive type of 
service that contract production appears to 
require. 

In the words of Prof. J. M. Tinley, in ad¬ 
dressing the American Institute of Co-opera¬ 
tion in August, “The problems (of co-op 
integration) are many and involved; there is 
a considerable degree of urgency; the stakes 
are high; the research workers are few and 
scattered. Co-ordination among researchers — 
and with co-operatives—is vital.” V 
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Cover Pictures 

Dear Sirs: 

* Due to the fact you use color cover 
pictures, I wish to enquire if you 
secure photographic material for your 

t publications from the public? I have 
a color negative, which produced an 
interesting color print. If this picture 
should meet the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions, could you use such a picture? 
If so I would be glad to send it to you. 
Mrs. Jean James, 

R.R. 5, Chatham, Ont. 

We accept submissions for cover 
pictures from any source. Their suit- 
. ability depends on the color composi¬ 
tion, whether they can be enlarged 
and are the right shape, whether the 
subjects are appropriate for our pub¬ 
lication, and what other cover pictures 
we have already scheduled. Color 
transparencies are preferred. These re¬ 
main the property of the photographer, 

* who is paid for the right to use them, 
and they are returned to him after 
publication—E d. 

Bouquets 

Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for a really good maga- 
f zine. We have subscribed to quite a 
large number of magazines in the 
past, but The Country Guide is the 
only one we have stuck to, and I be¬ 
lieve that for information and enter¬ 
tainment it just can’t be beat. 

Frank W. Fidler, 

New Westminster, B.C. 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your sewing hints and stories 
about wildlife. 

Mrs. C. L. Brown, 

Dauphin, Man. 

Wider Markets 

, Dear Sirs: 

I would like to commend your Janu¬ 
ary editorial on “Trade Attacks,” par¬ 
ticularly the last paragraph. 

I think your reasoning and deduc¬ 
tions are perfectly sound and that we 
farmers should, indeed, press for 
''wider markets and the surest way to 
obtain them is by showing a willing¬ 
ness to accept foreign goods, in as 
great a volume as possible, fr om those 
countries who want our products. 

We should not put too much de¬ 
pendence on the U.S. market, as their 
' products of all kinds are about the 
same as our own and, therefore, we 
can hardly expect them to buy ours 
i except when they have shortages. 

Our best opportunities are Europe, 
Britain and those huge, hungry popu¬ 
lations of the East who are constant 
*'buyers of foodstuffs. So let this coun¬ 
try make up its mind that if we wish 
to sell we have to buy. 

The world is definitely moving to¬ 
ward freer trading and co-operation. 
This is not only a high ideal—it is a 
profound necessity if we would con¬ 
tinue to exist. Canada, with its pres¬ 
tige and its tremendous resources, 
could well be a leader in this. 

John Hayne, 

Brights Grove, Ont. 

(Please turn to page 24) 


Letters intended for publication 
should not exceed 200 words.—Ed. 
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G. C. “Gerry” 
FITZ-GERALD 
Edmonton, Alta. 


G. A. “Gerry” 
ARNOT 
Brandon, Man. 


E. R. “Eldor” 
BERG 

Calgary, Alta. 


R. S. “Bob” 
BAPTIE 
Red Deer, Alta. 


E. A. “Ed” 
KOWALENKO 
Edmonton, Alta. 


A. A. “Alex” 
GARRETT 
Dauphin, Man. 


S. D. “Steph” 
STEPHANSON 
Elfros, Sask. 


A. L. “Art” 
McBURNEY 
Yorkton, Sask. 


His services are worth real 
money - yet they cost you noth¬ 
ing ! His education in agriculture 
is backed by practical experience 
in the field. He has a farm back¬ 
ground and knows the problem 
of running a farm. 

His special field is fertilizer. He 
is your Elephant Brand District 
Supervisor. He can show you 
how it really “pays to use 
Elephant Brand” in terms of 
more profit for you. 

To put him to work on your spe¬ 
cial problems, leave word with 
the Elephant Brand dealer in 
your district that you’d like to 
see your Elephant Brand District 
Supervisor. He’ll be glad to work 
out a fertilizer program for your 
farm. 


J. A. “Jack” J. M. “Jack” G. W. “Glen” 

LANG NICHOLS GUTHEIL 

Lethbridge, Alta. Saskatoon, Sask. Regina, Sask 


R. J. “Bob” L. “Bergy” F. D. “Frank” 

LESLIE Bergsteinsson MASSEY 

Saskatoon, Sask. Saskatoon, Sask. Saskatoon, Sask. 


W. E. “Bill” R. M. “Ralph” 
GRAHAM GRIGG 

Winnipeg, Man. Winnipeg, Man. 


J. A. “John” 
GOODES 
Brandon, Man. 


It pays to use 



Elephant Brand 


high analysis 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 11-48-0 AMMONIUM SULPHATE 21-0-0 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE-SULPHATE 16-20-0 NITRAPRILLS (AMMONIUM NITRATE) 33.5-0-0 

AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 23-23-0 COMPLETE FERTILIZER 10-30-10 

AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE 27-14-0 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA (NH 3 ) 82-0-0 


Manufactured by 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

Sales Offices: Calgary - Saskatoon - Winnipeg - Montreal - Vancouver 


GET FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 
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™^%u!de Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 
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HIGHLIGHTS. March 1959: Above normal precipitation is in 

store for southern Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, while near normal 
moisture will fall in Great Lakes and Maritime areas. Slightly below normal 
moisture is indicated for northern Prairie Provinces and northern portion of 
Quebec. Temperatures will be near normal over Prairie Provinces, above to 
even much above normal in East during month. The presence of predominately 
maritime air over entire country will tend to discourage extremely cold 
temperatures. 


• Toronto 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area , hut not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

Stormy at start of period, breaking out on one or 
two days at mid-week. Unsettled weather will again 
move in to dominate latter half of week. Tempera¬ 
tures mild, frequently into 40’s in south. 

Clearing and cool at start of period, with brief snow- 
flurries at mid-week. Cold weather will move in 
following mid-week to dominate latter half of 
period, near zero or below on one or two days. 

Showers, probably rain and snow mixed, will open 
week, but will give way to clearing skies for last 
four or five days of period. Temperatures will be 
mild throughout period, into the 50’s in south. 

Fair at start of week, but with storminess moving 
into region early in week to dominate last four or 
five days of period. Storminess will be most impor¬ 
tant along U.S. border. Temperatures cool. 

No major storminess anticipated during this period, 
with generally mild temperatures prevailing. 



Saskatchewan 

Mostly an unsettled period, with only brief breaks 
in storminess around mid-week. However, tempera¬ 
tures will generally be mild, with daytime readings 
occurring frequently in the 40’s. 

Storminess will be abating at start of this period, 
but cold weather will dominate week, and with 
more unsettled conditions and snow due to move 
in at mid-week to prevail during the latter half. 

Temperatures will be moderating at start of this 
week, and will generally be mild through period, 
with daytime readings in the 30’s and 40’s. Brief 
showers at start will clear out early in week. 

Fair skies at start will give way to rather prolonged 
period of unsettled conditions in latter half of week, 
with rain and snow likely in southern portions of 
province. Temperatures generally in 30’s most days. 

No major storminess indicated for this period. Tem¬ 
peratures will be mild with frequent daytime tem¬ 
peratures in 40’s. 



Ontario 

Fair at start of week, with storminess and occasion¬ 
ally strong winds affecting areas nearest the Great 
Lakes, starting early in the week and lasting through 
mid-week. Temperatures generally mild. 

Cold weather will be arriving with the start of 
week, but not extremely cold, since milder Pacific 
air will be the dominant feature. Entire week will 
be on the cool side, with brief showers toward end. 

After a fair start, showers will move in early in the 
week to bring precipitation on two or three days. 
Temperatures will turn briefly cool following mid¬ 
week, and will moderate at the week end. 

Mostly mild temperatures are expected, while fre¬ 
quent daytime readings going into the 40’s will 
feature this week. Storminess will move in on one 
or two days at end of week. 

No major storminess. Temperatures will be near 
normal, high 30’s south, low 80’s north. 
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Quebec 

Generally mild temperatures will be the outstand¬ 
ing feature of this week, with storminess at mid¬ 
week mostly in the extreme southern areas, accom¬ 
panied by occasionally gusty winds. 

A cool outbreak will dominate first half of period, 
but temperatures will not be severely cold and will 
drop only to the teens in south. Snowflurries likely 
mid-week, with cool weather continuing to end. 

After a fair start, storminess will be moving into 
this region early in the week to bring some snow on 
two or three days around mid-week. Cool, but not 
cold, weather will predominate during this period. 

A strong feeling of spring will be experienced this 
week, with mild temperatures throughout, and day¬ 
time readings frequently getting into the 40’s in 
the south. It will be briefly stormy at week end. 

No major storminess is indicated for this period. 
Daytime temperatures in the high 30’s south, low 
30’s north. 


T P 



1st week 1-7: 


2nd week 8-14: 


3rd week 15-21: 


” 4th week 22-28: 


5th week 29-31: 


Manitoba 



Stormy at start, with snow. Clearing early in week, 
with cold outbreak lasting through mid-week. More 
snow at week end, with moderating temperatures. 
Cold outbreak will bring sub-zero temperatures. 

Showery at start, with rain and snow mixed, but 
with temperatures moderating considerably to reach 
30’s frequently in daytimes in south. A cold out¬ 
break will take over following mid-week. 

Mild, fair weather will prevail first two or three 
days. A push of cold air will move in at mid-week 
to drop minimum temperatures well below zero in 
north, near zero south. Warming at week end. 

Mostly mild temperatures, with daytime readings 
climbing into 40’s in south. Showers will move into 
region early in week and linger for three or four 
days, but will be most important in extreme south. 

No major storminess indicated during this period. 
Temperatures near normal with maximums in 30’s 
south, in teens in north. 




1st week 1-7: 


2nd week 8-14: 


3rd week 15-21: 


4th week 22-28: 


5th week 29-31: 


Atlantic Provinces 

Mostly mild temperatures will be dominant during 
this week, with the daytime readings in the 40’s. 
Brief showers are likely immediately following mid¬ 
week on one or two days. 

Mild temperatures but unsettled weather will open 
this week, with showers likely on three or four days 
around mid-week. Temperatures will turn cool at 
end of week, below zero north, low 20’s south. 

Generally an unsettled week is expected, as storm¬ 
iness will persist from early in the period to near the 
week end. Temperatures will be turning cool toward 
the week end, but the cool outbreak will be brief. 

Mild temperatures, with daytime readings in the 
50’s in the south, will be a feature of the first half 
of this week, with temperatures turning cooler at the 
end of the week as a few showers move in. 

This period will open on a showery, unsettled note, 
but is expected to end with fair skies and moderat¬ 
ing temperatures. V 
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What’s Happening 


TZemodeUinq 


Lfour -Home? 



...install rustproof 
plumbing wttk 


ANACONDA 
Copper Tube 

Transform your bath¬ 
room with new ideas... 
and don’t overlook 
your plumbing lines. A 
complete system of 
Anaconda Copper Tube 
provides maximum ser¬ 
vice with minimum up¬ 
keep, and will far out¬ 
last ordinary rustable 
metals. 

Rustproof copper tube 
resists corrosion, as¬ 
sures a continuous flow 
of clean, clear water, 
and actually saves you 
money. c . 5804 

* 

AnacondA 

*Trade Mark Reg'il. 

ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS 
LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ontario 
Sales Offices: 
Montreal and Vancouver 

Write today for FREE booklet 


Anaconda American Brass Limited, 

New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario. Dept. CG-1 

Please rush my FREE copy of your new 
booklet, "How to Buy, Build or Modernize 
Your Home". 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PLACE PROV. 


SUPREME COURT 
RULES ON DEMURRAGE 

Two major decisions affecting Can¬ 
ada’s freight rates were handed down 
January 27 by the Supreme Court of 
Canada. The court ruled that the rail¬ 
ways are entitled to assess demurrage 
on boxcars at western terminal ele¬ 
vators; it also ruled that freight rates 
on grain going to British Columbia 
need not be reduced. Both decisions 
were unanimous. 

The demurrage issue dates back to 
1956. Following a railways’ announce¬ 
ment that demurrage would be levied 
on boxcars remaining unloaded 48 
hours following arrival at terminals, 
grain handling companies appealed to 
the Board of Transport Commission¬ 
ers. In May 1958 the board ruled in 
favor of demurrage after 10 days free 
time. It exempted cars arriving at ter¬ 
minals between March 1 and the 
opening of navigation in April. The 
U.G.G. and Northwest Line Elevators, 
supported by the wheat pools, carried 
their appeal to the Supreme Court. V 

DAIRY FARMERS 
DILEMMA 

Something of the dilemma facing 
Canadian dairy farmers today was re¬ 
vealed in a last-minute resolution 
added to the general policy statement 
of the Dairy Farmers of Canada at 
their 1959 annual meeting, held at 
Calgary in January. 

“Resolved that the Dairy Farmers 
of Canada, through its member or¬ 
ganizations, urge Canadian dairy 
producers to avoid the ill effects 
which would accrue to the dairy econ¬ 
omy from any unusual expansion of 
production operations at this time.” 

Our dairy farmers (and cows) are 
just too efficient. Although cow num¬ 
bers are down 17 per cent, milk pro¬ 
duction per cow is up 35 per cent. 
Output per man on Canadian farms 
has increased over 100 per cent. 

Said Dr. H. H. Hannam, president 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, “these figures are a good 
illustration of the fact that farm 
efficiency and its resultant abundant 
output is partially responsible for get¬ 
ting us into serious marketing difficul¬ 
ties, which in turn are bringing on 
surplus and price problems.” 

At the Federal - Provincial confer¬ 
ence last November, Agriculture 
Minister Douglas Harkness warned 
about overproduction of dried skim 
milk and other dairy products, yet 
rejected the idea of government im¬ 
posed production quotas. 

What can be done to halt the trend 
to greater production? We could ask 
farmers to cut cow numbers so as to 
limit their production, or to take 
lower prices for their products. They 
might, if union workers would agree 
to a nice big wage reduction, or busi¬ 
ness firms voluntarily reduce their 
profits. Should dairy farmers lower 
the feeding value of their stock ra¬ 
tions, and try to cut their per cow out¬ 
put? In short, should we ask them to 
ignore the pleas of extension workers 
for more efficiency, and become sloppy 
operators? Maybe they should sell 
their herds to feedlots, and go out 
of the milk business? But how about 


later on, when we need those herds 
to supply our growing population? 
This future need alone is ample justi¬ 
fication for our dairy price support 
system. 

That was the essence of Resolution 
15, the added resolution. Cut costs 
and increase efficiency wherever you 
can, that’s only sound business. But 
don’t expand the scale of your opera¬ 
tions. W. B. Rettie, Fergus, Ont.—the 
organization’s president — put it this 
way, “we decided to co-operate with 
the Government and not overload the 
floor price program.” 

The Dairy Farmers did, however, 
ask for an increase in the floor price 
of butter to 64 cents to take care of 
increased production costs. A panel on 
price pooling also agreed that some 
form of marketing control would have 
to come eventually in every produc¬ 
ing area, and favored a joint producer- 
government scheme similar to the one 
in operation in the lower mainland 
area of Vancouver. 

Voting on the last day of the meet¬ 
ing saw W. B. Rettie retained as pres¬ 
ident, Frank E. Lutes, Berry Mills, 
N.B., as first vice-president, and J. T. 
Monkhouse, Winnipeg, as second 
vice-president. New directors elected 
were; G. M. Strudwick, Balgonie, 
Sask.; Arcade Bedard, La Broquerie, 
Man.; Romeo Legault, Devittville, 
P.Q.; Max Thompson, Victoria, P.E.I.; 
and G. A. McCague, Harriston, Ont. V 

ANNOUNCE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE HEADS 

Appointments to seven research in¬ 
stitutes being established in Ottawa 
with the re - organization of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
include: 

Plant Research, Dr. H. A. Senn, 
head. Botany Unit, Science Service; 
Genetics and Plant Breeding, Dr. A. 
W. S. Hunter, Horticulture Division, 
Experimental Farms Service; Dairy 
Technology, Dr. C. K. Johns, head, 
Dairy Bacteriology and Dairy Tech¬ 
nology Laboratory; Microbiology, Dr. 
Harry Katznelson, chief, Bacteriology 
Division, Science Service; Animal Re¬ 
search, Dr. A. R. G. Emslie, chief. 
Chemistry Division, Science Service; 
Soils, Dr. P. C. Stobbe, Field Hus¬ 
bandry Division, Experimental Farms 
Service; Entomology, G. P. Holland, 
head, Insect Systemic and Biological 
Control Unit, Science Service. 

The institutes will be engaged pri¬ 
marily in basic research on agricultural 
problems. V 

CHAROLAIS 

ASSOCIATION FORMED 

Increasing interest in the Charolais 
breed of cattle has led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Canadian Charolais Associ¬ 
ation with headquarters in Calgary. 
The initial meeting held in the foot¬ 
hills city last month saw over 90 
people decide such questions of policy 
as registering and recording rules, an 
inspection system, and artificial in¬ 
semination. 

A move to have the new organiza¬ 
tion adopt the same rules and regula¬ 
tions as the American Charolais 
Association (which would have put 


heavy restrictions on the use of A.I. 
and delayed development of the 
breed in this country) was discarded. 
Delegates voted overwhelmingly to 
accept the A.I. regulations of the Joint 
Dairy Breeds Association, namely, 
that any breeder can obtain semen 
from any approved A.I. service. The * 
group did, however, sanction the ac¬ 
ceptance of the American standard 
which requires 31/32 Charolais breed- • 
ing for any registered animal, and 
most favored a visual inspection be 
made of animals to be registered. 
From the interest displayed at the 
meeting, it’s almost certain the new 
organization will officially endorse 
R.O.P. testing. 

A provisional board of 11 directors 
appointed to chart the course of the 
Charolais group includes: Murray . 
Little, Markham, Ont.; O. W. Rich¬ 
ards, Saskatoon, Sask.; and Bill Gil¬ 
christ, Maple Creek, Sask. From 
Alberta: Ray Branum, Craigmyle; 
Eleanor Bennett, P i n c h e r Creek; 
Wayne and Max Malmberg, Cardston; 
James Rawe, Strome; Bud Tull, For- 
estburg; and Ed Lyons, Cheadle. The ' 
board later selected Ray Branum as 
president, Wayne Malmberg and Bill 
Gilchrist, first and second vice-presi- - 
dents, and John Bellachey as secretary- 
treasurer. V 

JUNIOR FARMERS 
LAUNCH CAMPAIGN 

Alberta’s junior farm union members 
have launched a campaign to raise 
$35,000 for a youth camp to be lo¬ 
cated on Gold Eye Lake in the , 
Eastern Slope Rocky Mountain Con¬ 
servation area. It will provide an edu¬ 
cational, recreational and leadership 
training ground for Alberta’s farm 
youth. Present plans call for leader¬ 
ship courses to train young people in 
public speaking, debating, chairman- 
(Please turn to page 82) 


FAO APPOINTMENT 



J. E. (Ed) O’Meara becomes agri¬ 
cultural co-operatives specialist with 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations (FAO) with 
headquarters in Rome, Italy, on 
March 1. He was formerly in charge 
of co-operative statistics and research 
with the Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture and latterly area supervisor 
for United Co-operatives of Ontario. V 
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SEED SUPPLIES, both registered and certi¬ 
fied, for cereals, flax, soybeans, field 
peas and beans, and hybrid corn, will 
meet demand this spring, and prices 
should be close to 1958 levels. Main hay 
and pasture seeds, except alfalfa, 
should be sufficient, with retail prices 
likely higher than last year. Certified 
alfalfa seed of varieties adapted to 
Canada is available from U.S.A. 


LESS FODDER now than a year ago, but 
varying between regions. Prairies and 
British Columbia may have local short¬ 
ages of roughage if feeding season is 
prolonged. Supplies of mill feeds are 
expected to show little change from past 
crop year. 

STOCKS OF OATS are 8 per cent lower than 
a year ago, while domestic disappearance 
of feed oats this crop year is expected 
to be higher. Carryover will likely be 
reduced to around 100 million bu. by 
July 31. J 

FLAXSEED PRICE is showing little change, 
since world market for linseed oil is 
quite stable, at least until Southern 
Hemisphere flax crop is taken off by 
late winter. 

LIVESTOCK’S UPWARD TREND in volume mar¬ 
keted is expected to continue in 1959. 
Strong export demand for cattle and beef, 
and lower pork prices, should reduce 
consumption of beef and veal still 
further. However, pork, mutton and lamb 
supplies should rise to maintain meat 
consumption per capita at last year's 
level. 


POULTRY MEAT production will likely set 
a new record in 1959, with continuing 
expansion in turkeys and chicken 
broilers. Expansion could result in 
further reduction in chicken broiler 
prices, and prices for turkeys may be 
lower too. 

FLUID MILK SALES expected to increase 2 
to 3 per cent above 1958, and ice cream 
consumption a similar amount. Per capita 
butter consumption not likely to decline 
further and total consumption may be 
larger than in 1958. Record output of 
evaporated whole milk probable, with 
prices same as last year. 


TOBACCO CONSUMPTION continues to rise, 
and helped by anticipated firm export 
demand should result in record average 
prices. Production in 1958 exceeded 
200 million lb. (green) for first time. 

APPLE PRODUCTION should continue upward 
swing in 1959. Exports for 1958-59 
season will likely be smaller than year 
earlier, and national average price not 
expected to equal 1957-58 average. 

POTATO CROP declined about 9 per cent 
last year, and exports should be less 
owing to lower U.S. price. If acreage 
remains the same, 1959 crop should be 
larger than last year's, which was 
affected by poor weather. 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


AFA JOINS 
OTTAWA MARCH 

Alberta Federation of Agriculture, 
at its annual convention in Edmonton 
last month, by motion agreed to co¬ 
operate with the Farmers’ Union of 
Alberta and other farm organizations 
as far as practicable in the proposed 
delegation to Ottawa in support of 
deficiency payments for grain. 

It also recommended a new min¬ 
isterial post in the provincial cabinet. 
The minister, to be known as the Min¬ 
ister of Co-operation, would deal with 
the problems and operations of the 
co-operative movement in the province 
through a separate department. 

Several amendments to the Farm 
Purchase Credit Act were recom¬ 
mended: 

“That a board be set up, composed 
of personnel appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment; that there be no municipal 
liability; that the board be responsible 
for supervising the loans, both as to 
lending and collecting; that loans be 
available up to 80 per cent of pur¬ 
chase price to a maximum loan of 
$20,000 at an interest rate not exceed¬ 
ing 4 per cent simple interest on re¬ 
payment terms extending to 30 years; 
that the balance of the purchase price 
be arranged between vendor and pur¬ 
chaser; and that loans for stock and 
equipment be included.” 

J. M. Bentley, of Edmonton district, 
succeeded G. L. Harrold as presi¬ 
dent. V 

VACCINATION 
PROGRAM URGED 

Livestock owners in Ontario are 
being urged by the Ontario Farmers’ 
Union to have their herds vaccinated 
against rabies without delay. Gordon 
L. Hill, OFU president, claims that a 
vaccination program to cover the 
thousands of farm animals in Ontario 
should begin immediately to have 
animals immunized before they are 
turned to pasture in the spring. 

Mr. Hill was critical of the failure 
of the Federal Government to con¬ 
sider the plight of Ontario farmers 
who, he said, are bearing the brunt 
of the current rabies epidemic. In his 
view the epidemic is likely to be more 
severe next summer. V 

FU BRIEFS 

Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, in a 
brief to the Saskatchewan Govern¬ 
ment, recommended an increase in the 
annual budget of the department of 
agriculture to permit broadened farm 
management and agricultural exten¬ 
sion services and research in the eco¬ 
nomic and social effects of vertical 
integration, marketing, irrigation and 
diversification of crops. 

The brief pointed to the need for 
comprehensive farm credit and crop 
insurance programs and asked the 
Saskatchewan Government to: 

• Consider a research project to de¬ 
termine the effectiveness of weather 
modification; 

• Introduce amendments to the 
Rural Municipality Act to provide 
that notice of farm union membership 


dues be placed on tax notices each ' 
year and to permit ratepayers to pay 
dues to municipal secretaries. 

It devoted considerable attention to ' 
co-operative development and asked 
the government to: 

• Include more material on the co- * 
operative movement in primary, sec¬ 
ondary and university curricula; 

• Establish scholarships to encour¬ 
age young people to specialize in co¬ 
operative methods and rural leader¬ 
ship; 

• Co-ordinate and expand adult edu- " 
cation in the province as recommended 
by last year’s co-op seminar, a first 
step to be study of co-op extension 
work anticipating a streamlining of 
co-operative education especially as 
carried on by field staff; 

• Initiate studies to determine the ' 
feasibility of a co-operative meat 
packing plant; 

• Set up a provincial agency to ' 
direct and encourage co-operative re¬ 
search; 

• Provide uniform and reliable sta- < 
tistics on co-operatives as the basis for 
more effective research; 

• Incorporate a provincial co-opera¬ 
tive housing authority. 

The brief expressed concern that 
present trends toward contract farm- •* 
ing and vertical integration could con¬ 
ceivably reduce the farmer to the 
status of a serf. 

Other recommendations called for 
future marketing board plebiscites to 
be held in conjunction with municipal 
elections; expansion of the agricultural 
machinery administration; and larger 
bonds for representatives of seed com- " 
panies. V 

Manitoba Farmers’ Union, in its 
annual brief to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, asked immediate action to 
establish a comprehensive crop insur¬ 
ance program, financed by provincial 
and federal governments. It also sug¬ 
gested that any such plan be sub¬ 
mitted to farm organizations for study < 
and comment before presentation to 
government. 

The brief commended government . 
action to provide farm credit but 
criticized interest rates of 5 per cent ' 
and 6 per cent, claiming these rates 
discouraged those who needed assist- ‘ 
ance. 

The brief urged a farm equipment 
testing bureau, and a provincial gov- ^ 
ernment commission, or committee, to 
study: farm machinery prices; stand¬ 
ardization of essential parts; provision 
of adequate repair depots; regulations 
to ensure machines measure up to 
warranties; and, availability of parts 
for at least 15 years for any make or 
model of machine. 

The brief also asked the provincial 
government to: 

• Establish a regulatory board to 
administer price supports in the in¬ 
terests of both producer and con¬ 
sumer, the board to investigate and 
rectify price differentials between 

(Please turn to page 80 ) 
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When it comes to saving dollars... 

they’re best yet of the best sellers! 


CHEVROLET 


% 





CHASSIS WITH 


new 


The savingest V8’s are Chevrolets! Available for every Series 
(except Forward Control models) they’re better than ever at 
beating high costs, with new durability, new wear-saving, ther¬ 
mostatically-controlled cooling! 


economy 

Chevy’s famous money-sav¬ 
ing 6’s with new camshaft 
design, new valve train dura¬ 
bility, are set to pinch pen¬ 
nies like never before! 


BODIES WITH 

fi Ao*n_ fiiTTifnin 
winv/uiimu 


DOLLAR-SAVING 
DURABILITY 

J§ Watch high truck maintenance costs 
come down! Tougher built compo- 
§§ nents — new bigger brakes, new 
huskier clutches, new more durable 
rear axles — trim expense to an all- 
time low! 

|| 

Best way to save in every weiyht class 1 

Choose from the light- 
duty Apache models; get 
thriftier power, new style, 
strength and safety! 


CAPACITY 

Big new Chevy bodies take big high-profit loads! And king-sized 
loads mean fewer trips, too, less operating expense! You’ll find 
big payload capacities in every ’59 hauler ... up to 75.6 cubic 
feet in pickups, up to 213 cubic feet in panels, and up to 392 
cubic feet in Step-Vans! 


Select from the medium- 
duty Viking models; 
they’re tougher built, 
with new efficiency un¬ 
der the hood! 


Pick from the heavy-duty 
Spartan models; there’s 
an all-new V8 and more 
brawn where it counts! 


Here’s the latest and finest edition of the truck line that’s 
famous for staying and saving on the job. Every one of these 
big-muscled Chevrolet trucks offers bright new ways to keep 
your costs down. Look over the new might, new models, new 
money-saving power in Task-Force 59! 
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Federation 
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At the Crossroads 


Farmers spent three days hammering out policies 
L to bring about recovery in depressed sectors of 
the farm economy and to meet the challenges of a new era 

by LORNE HURD 




F ACED with the accelerated impact of the 
technological revolution in agriculture, a con¬ 
tinuing disparity of income between the farm¬ 
ing industry and the rest of the economy, and the 
lagging world market for farm products, Canadian 
, farm people might well ask “Where do we go 
from heje?” 

This was exactly the question President H. H. 
Hannam of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
posed at the opening session of the 23rd annual 
meeting of the organization held in Saskatoon, 
Sask., January 27-29. In his presidential address to 
' the delegate body and visitors, Dr. Hannam dis¬ 
cussed farm policy implications as he saw them 
under the existing difficult but challenging cir¬ 
cumstances. 

This year’s meeting was the first to be attended 
by a delegate body whose decisions on the floor of 
the meeting were binding on the CFA Board of 
Directors. The close attention paid by the some 79 
f representatives of member organizations of the 
Federation from across Canada, made for pointed 
and alert debate on the many important business 
items placed before the meeting. 

“Canadian agriculture is on the threshold of a 
new era,” Dr. Hannam stated. It is imperative, 
therefore, that present programs be strengthened, 
e-new programs be adopted, and new goals be de¬ 
veloped to give renewed vigor and drive to the 
overall program for organized agriculture in this 
country. 


With these thoughts uppermost in his mind, Dr. 
Hannam stressed these major points for considera¬ 
tion: 

• Government support, assistance, credit, re¬ 
development and other programs must be depended 
upon, under the circumstances, to safeguard agri¬ 
culture and help it readjust to conditions imposed 
by the technical revolution and the consequences 
of an economy sadly out of balance. While these 
programs are necessary and valuable, fundamental 
progress in agriculture must be achieved to a large 
extent by organized farmer action. 

• The basic goal in the new era could be what 
Dr. Hannam termed a “producer-directed farm 
economy”—one in which marketing and supply co¬ 
operatives and producer marketing boards and bar¬ 
gaining associations would be fully co-ordinated 
into one program nationally. 

• Such a goal could be achieved through time 
with purposeful leadership. But failing such leader¬ 
ship, Canada might very well end up with a state- 
managed farm economy. 

• The attainment of the goal was the only sure 
way to meet the challenge of vertical integration. 
Organized in co-operatives, and into bargaining 
and marketing associations, farmers can, if they 
want to, keep control of their own business. 

• Under a “producer-directed farm economy” 
producers themselves could decide what action to 
take when volume of production for many of the 
products exceeded market demand. 



A section of the national delegate body in attendance at the CFA convention to debate farm policy issues 
and to formulate programs for the future. Voting delegates made decisions on some 90 resolutions in all. 



H. H. Hannam delivers his keynote address to the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture annual meeting. 


• Such a program would need to be coupled 
with one for export products wherein governments 
of the world reached international agreements for 
holding reserve stocks and for directing surplus 
disposal operations. 

• It is unrealistic to fight against the trend to 
fewer farmers and more output per person. Surely 
it is more sensible if, instead of starving families 
out by the cost-price squeeze, a forward-looking 
program could be designed to encourage and assist 
those families, on uneconomic units, who elect to 
sell their farms to a public authority, to take ad¬ 
vantage of training offered and to move to some 
non-farm occupation. 

• The low income and subsistence farm is a 
social problem, as well as a farm problem. National 
farm marketing and price policies should be de¬ 
signed to serve commercial farmers. Is it not time 
that we distinguish between a rural social problem 
and what can properly be regarded as the problem 
of the commercial producer? Even on this basis 
the farm problem is a formidable one. 

• Wheat, because three-quarters or more of 
Canadian production must go to world markets, is 
in a category by itself and requires a special pro¬ 
gram. 

W HAT did the delegates think of their leaders’ 
views? Well, apparently, by far the majority 
agreed. The meeting debated and passed a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the adoption of policies moving 
toward a producer-directed farm economy, this to 
be carried out largely by the various commodity 
groups and co-operatives working within a co¬ 
ordinated program. 

During the same session delegates rejected a 
resolution dealing with a parity of income program 
for farmers which the majority felt could only lead 
in the direction of more government control of 
their operations, although all agreed that parts of 
this resolution were in line with CFA policy. 

Delegates also passed resolutions to strengthen 
present programs. 

One such resolution called on the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to set up advisory committees, represent¬ 
ing the commodity groups and marketing boards 
most directly concerned with each product, to ad¬ 
vise as to its merchandizing and also to a greater 
degree place products at the disposal of commodity 
and marketing boards or agencies, for sale in mar¬ 
kets not regularly or consistently covered by the 
ordinary trade selling facilities. 

Another resolution requested the Economics 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, to 
acquire the necessary data to ascertain the average 
costs of production of farm products; so that their 
costs could be used as a base in setting price sup¬ 
ports under the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 
There are many other (Please turn to page 82) 
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FARM ESTATE 


e Tsc/renca 


Keeping the Farm in the Family-4 


In this last of a series of four articles on the family 
farm , Dr. Gilson examines management and disposition 
of the farm and personal assets of a farm operator 


by J. C. GILSON 


government. The provision is too involved to dis¬ 
cuss in this article, but farmers, if interested, should 
consult their Income Tax office or the Director, 
Canadian Government Annuities, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa. 

Another form of retired income which is quite 
similar to the annuity is the endowment type of life 
insurance. The endowment policy is a plan which 
permits protection as well as savings. Beyond a 
certain age the protective aspect of the policy 
lapses and instead, the farmer may receive cash in 
lump sum or in the form of monthly or yearly pay¬ 
ments. This is another type of retirement income 
for the farmer. 

Each farm operator will have to decide for him¬ 
self whether he wants to invest his savings in the 
farm business or in a life annuity. He may feel that 
in his case savings invested in the farm business 
may earn a higher return than if invested in annui¬ 
ties. Investments in the farm business, however, are 
less certain and more difficult to convert into cash 
at the time of retirement. 


T HE farmer said he did not need plans for 
his estate. His farm provided all that was 
needed. The farm, he contended, represented 
a source of income during his active life, funds for 
his retirement and security for his dependents in 
the event of his death. What more could he do 
beyond building up his equity in the farm business? 
Anyway, estate planning was too involved for him. 

The fact is, however, that many farm families 
have lost money and have encountered considerable 
grief because of the' lack of proper estate planning. 
Indeed, farmers cannot hope to be experts in 
matters connected with the planning of their estate. 
However, they should know enough about the sub¬ 
ject so that they are aware of what their estate prob¬ 
lems are, and who they should consult for advice. 

Estate planning may be defined as the manage¬ 
ment and disposition of the farm and personal 
assets of a farm operator during his lifetime and 
after his death. Farm estate planning will be 
examined here from the standpoint of the following 
considerations: retirement plans, life insurance, gift 
taxes, estate taxes, the will and the trust. 

It has been said that normally seven parties may 
be involved in estate planning—namely, the property 
owner, his chief beneficiary, a life insurance man, 
a tax expert, an accountant, a lawyer and a repre¬ 
sentative of a trust company. 

Obviously, the average farmer cannot afford to 
hire all of the necessary experts in planning his 
estate. This is all the more reason, however, why 
farmers should make every attempt to find out for 
themselves what is involved in estate planning. 

Let us pose a few questions with respect to your 
estate planning. 

What provisions have you made for a pension or 
a retirement income? What type of life insurance 
program have you? If you plan to make a gift of 
the farm to your son on retirement do you know 
the best method of keeping the gift tax at a mini¬ 
mum? When you pass on how would the following 
affect your estate: The estate tax? the establishment 
of basic herd? Do the provisions in your will satisfy 
you with respect to the way your estate will be 
handled? In what way might you make use of the 
services of a trust company? 

You will not receive all the answers on estate 
planning in the following discussion. You will be 
given some idea of the problems that may be 
encountered on your farm. Solutions come with an 
intelligent understanding of the problems involved. 

Retirement Plans 

I T used to be that everyone planned their own 
retirement income. Now many people depend 
on their employer or the government to plan their 
retirement income for them. For most salaried em¬ 
ployees a pension fund is built up by deductions 
from the monthly pay cheque. 


A majority of the farmers, however, depend on 
the investment in their farm business as their pen¬ 
sion fund. Farmers have the same opportunities for 
saving and investment as people in other occupa¬ 
tions, but most farmers are obliged to invest their 
spare savings in the farm business. 

In many cases the farmer can withdraw his sav¬ 
ings from the farm business as a source of retire¬ 
ment income. He can sell the farm at the time of 
his retirement or rent the farm and retire on the 
rental income. 

However, there have been times when the farmer 
has found it difficult to withdraw his “pension fund” 
from the farm business. In the 1930’s, for example, 
the retiring farmer found that farm values had 
fallen so low that his pension fund had all but 
vanished. It is frequently difficult for a farmer to 


Reading this article may save you money and 
considerable trouble. It is designed to give you 
a better understanding of farm estate planning 
from the following standpoints: 

• Retirement Plans • Estate Taxes 

• Life Insurance • The Will 

• Gift Taxes • The Trust 

• Steps in Estate Planning 


Life Insurance 

N O two families have exactly the same needs 
with respect to life insurance. Each family will 
have to decide for itself what their needs are once 
they understand the various types of life insurance 
policies which are available. 

Actually there are only four basic types of 
policies. There are dozens of variations, but they 
are all related in one way or another to the four 
basic policies. 

1. Term insurance is issued for periods varying 
from one to several years. If the insured person dies 
during the insured period, the stated amount is paid, 
to the dependents; if he is living at the end of the 
period the insurance lapses. 

Term insurance is quite similar to fire insurance., 
The term policy is purely protection in case of an 
early death. 

Term insurance builds no cash value. Unlike the 
other three basic types of insurance, a farmer can-* 
not borrow on a term policy. 

Term insurance is generally the least expensive 
type of life insurance policy and is a worthwhile 
investment if there is a young growing family or 
if the farm is heavily mortgaged. 

2. Straight Life: This type of policy runs for a 
lifetime; the premium is the same each year. While 
the straight life policy is meant primarily for pro¬ 
tection in case of death, it does have a cash sur¬ 
render value. 

A policyholder may borrow against this value 
while continuing his insurance. Should he decide 
to give up the policy, he can take the cash sur¬ 
render value of the policy in a lump sum. 

3. Limited Payment Life: While this type of 
policy protects for life, (Please turn to page 78) 


withdraw sufficient capital to guarantee his retire¬ 
ment, and at the same time keep the farm in the 
family. 

Farmers should consider additional ways of 
building up a retirement income besides the invest¬ 
ment in their farm business. 

One way to provide for a guaranteed retirement 
income is by the purchase of an annuity such as 
those obtainable from the Federal government. An 
annuity can be purchased by the lump sum or 
installment method. For instance, a farmer may pay 
annual premiums until age 60 on an annuity which 
becomes payable at age 65. 

Depending on the type of annuity, a farmer may 
receive a guaranteed income for a certain number 
of years or for the rest, of his life. In some cases, if 
the annuitant dies before the guaranteed payments 
have been made, the remaining guaranteed pay¬ 
ments are continued to the chief beneficiary or the 
estate. 

Incidentally, farmers should know that the In¬ 
come Tax Act permits them to deduct from their 
taxable income any investment they make, up to 
$2,500 per year, or a maximum of 10 per cent of 
their income, whichever is the lesser of the two, 
in an approved pension plan. The pension plan 
must be approved and registered with the Federal 
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Milk Without Cans 


HE ENLARGED HIS HERD . . . 



by DON BARON 


Bulk tanks are replacing milk cans 
on dairy farms across Canada. This 
story pinpoints farm reaction and 
outlines consequences of the change 


Will Shantz says: “The dairies 
reap real benefits from bulk 
tanks , but when / changed over , 
/ enlarged my herd , and my in - 


tin II nil'. 


W HEN the idea of replacing the battered 
but faithful old milk can with bulk tanks 
was paraded before the country’s dairy 
farmers 5 years ago, the skeptics filled the air with 
their cries. 

“What will we do when blizzards block the 
roads? We can’t haul a tank out to the highway,” 
they fretted. “We can’t afford to pay two or three 
thousand dollars for a tank and the equipment that 
goes along with it. No dairy will ever make us put 
in tanks.” 

But enticing rumors made the rounds too, imply¬ 
ing that producers who made the change would be 
paid premium prices, that their quotas would be 
boosted, that their butterfat tests would be higher 
since less fat would stick to the smooth-sided tanks. 

Recalls Halton County, Ont., agricultural repre¬ 
sentative Earl Whitelock, “Despite their apprehen¬ 
sion, farmers have seldom adopted a major change 
so quickly. Those whispered benefits have seldom 
materialized, but I don’t know of a single farmer 
who installed a tank who isn’t satisfied with it.” 

In fact, in 5 short years, the switch has been 
phenomenal. In Toronto — Canada’s largest and 
fastest-growing milk market—about 95 per cent of 
all the milk is handled in bulk, with 110 transports 
hauling from 2,600 producers. Outside the Toronto 
milk shed, where the changeover is just getting 
underway, over 600 more Ontario producers have 
installed their tanks. Out in the Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia over 150 dairy farmers have in¬ 
stalled tanks. Another 100 in Alberta and 60 in 
Manitoba have done the same. Dairies in Quebec 
province have been slow to make the change, but 
those in Montreal are said to be in the midst of 
planning their own conversion programs. In fact, 
the days of the milk can are clearly numbered in 
fluid milk markets of the country. 

The idea may extend further, too, for already a 
few Ontario farmers who ship milk for manufactur¬ 
ing purposes have installed hulk tanks. 

M ORRIS MARTIN is one of the early skeptics 
who wouldn’t be without his tank now. This 
Kitchener, Ont., dairyman, who has a 22-cow Hol¬ 
stein herd, recalls that his old water tank cooler 
used to freeze up during cold spells every winter, 
but his bulk tank has been trouble-free. Unlike 
most dairymen making the change, he didn’t face 
the expense of buying the tank when the change¬ 
over came. His dairy bought and installed tanks for 
all its shippers, and it charges a monthly rental. 

Martin’s neighbor, Willard Shantz, explains — 
“The switch enabled our dairy to get rid of its can¬ 
washing equipment, reduce its labor costs, and 
trim its hauling expenses. In fact, the dairy reaps 


HE WANTS A TANK NOW! 



Brock Harris of Milton is “tired of lifting milk 
cans. I’d like to install a tank tomorrow.” 


the real benefits. But the change has helped us 
producers too. I remodelled my barn and increased 
my herd to 25 cows, so my income is up. There is 
another benefit as well. Milk is cooled to 38° just 
minutes after it comes from the cows. It never rises 
above that temperature, so its quality is bound to 
be better.” 

Jersey breeder Ken Ella of Hornby, in Halton 
County, Ont., switched over to bulk in 1957. He 
enlarged his stable and installed a gutter cleaner at 
the same time and although he had to sell some 
sows and borrow money at the bank to finance the 
changeover, he is convinced it was one of the best 
moves he ever made. In fact, Ella, who ships to a 
dairy in the town of Cooksville, just beyond the 
outskirts of Metropolitan Toronto, makes a saving 
in hauling charges too. The dairy bought its own 
tank trucks, and charges only 37 cents per hundred 
for shipping, whereas cost used to be 35 cents for 
an 80-pound can. He isn’t even worried about tanks 
squeezing him out of the Jersey business. “Demand 
is keen for our 2 per cent all-Jersey milk, and the 
dairy has one pick-up route for high-test shippers.” 

Even farmers confined to limited acreages seem 
to be pleased with bulk haulage. Hornby dairyman 
Roy Wilson, who milks a 15-cow herd on his 86- 


acre farm, hesitated when first asked to change. 
When he figured out that he would have to begin 
separating milk and equip the farm to handle more 
hogs if he sacrificed his fluid milk contract, he 
decided to go along with the bulk idea. “We talked 
against it at first,” he recalls. “You hate to be told 
by a dairy or anyone else, what to do, but I don’t 
have to heave milk cans any more, and that means 
a lot to me.” 

W ILSON’S neighbor, Bill Robinson, is one pro¬ 
ducer who didn’t make the change. He had 
been milking cows on his 100-acre farm for about 
30 years, when confronted with the ultimatum last 
spring to install a tank, or else. He figured he would 
have to remodel his stable to boost his capacity if 
he made the change, but decided he would never 
get the bulk tank and the remodelling paid for in 
his lifetime. He sold his herd, began buying and 
feeding steers, and has been enjoying an extra hour 
or two of sleep each morning ever since. 

Robinson has an ace up his sleeve if the beef 
business goes sour on him. His farm is in an area 
where land values are being pushed up by the fast 
industrial expansion around Toronto and Hamilton. 
As a result, his farm is just as good as a bank 
account to him, and he isn’t too concerned about 
the future. 

Along with the hesitant and the adamant are 
some farmers whose dairies have not yet made the 
change, but who say the change can’t come fast 
enough to suit them. “Each morning, I heave a 
dozen milk cans out of the cooler, up four steps to 
the milkhouse door, and (Please turn to page 54) 


HE LEFT DAIRYING 



Bill Robinson told The Guide: “I’d never pay for 
the bulk tank and the changes that go along with it 
in my lifetime. That’s why I sold my herd.” 
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Nova Scotia’s 
Co-operative Abattoir 

Can it trigger a boom in livestock 
among farmers of the province? 

by DON BARON 



Early success of the abattoir depends on a quick in¬ 
crease in the number of hogs the province produces, 



Scientists took dikeland like this, and produced 500 
lb. of beef per acre through grazing Western steers. 



Lambs received no grain, but they came off Mabou 
Community Pasture fat and ready to kill last fall. 


THE GOALS: 

SWINE — A five-fold increase in pig 
production by 1961. 

BEEF — More steers grazing the rich 
dikeland being reclaimed from the sea. 

SHEEP — Bigger flocks in the rough 
farmland areas. 

N OVA SCOTIA’S farmers, backed by their 
provincial department of agriculture, are 
gambling—gambling $485,000 of their own 
money that the cattle and swine herds and the 
flocks of sheep in the province can be expanded to 
build a new and vigorous livestock industry. 

The province has a meager livestock population 
and the chief reason for it, says the N.S. Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture, is that prices are low and out 
of line with those in other parts of Canada. The 
way to correct the situation, it predicts, is to build 
an abattoir. The country’s major packers, one of 
which operates an abattoir at Moncton, N.B., insist 
that the area’s present cattle and swine herds are 
too few and too small to justify such a move. Nova 
Scotia’s farm people don’t deny it. But they are 
convinced that their own abattoir, by bringing 
higher prices, can provide just the incentive farmers 
need to expand their herds. They intend to make 
it a springboard to a new and expanding livestock 
industry. 

Last spring, the federation of agriculture per¬ 
suaded the provincial government to offer $1.2 
million toward the cost of a co-operative abattoir 
on condition that the farmers would buy $400,000 
worth of shares in it first. Then it organized a 
province-wide canvass of farmers, which astonished 
most observers when it overshot its goal by $85,000. 
Now, a site has been purchased in Halifax, plans 
have been drawn up, and the target date set for 
completion of the abattoir is the fall of 1959. 

O N the face of it, you might say that betting on 
the success of this project is like backing a 
long-shot at a horse race. Nova Scotia’s 23,000 tiny 
farms produce less than one-third of the yearly 
total of meat eaten in the province. Land that once 
was pasture lies idle, or from lack of care, yields 
sparse growth. Swine herds have dwindled or dis¬ 
appeared from many farms. Interest in livestock, 
which was never great, has waned in recent years. 

But there is another side to the picture. Although 
most farms are too small to support substantial 
cattle herds, and additional acres are seldom avail¬ 
able, hog production doesn’t call for big acreages. 
The feed grain subsidy enables farmers to buy 
Western grains at favorable rates. “Build a few 
more pens in the old barn,” say some of the prov¬ 
ince’s agricultural representatives, “and fill them up 
with pigs. That’s the way to boost swine produc¬ 
tion.” 

Farm leaders recall that only a few years ago, 
sizeable well-managed poultry flocks were scarce 
too. Now, poultry production is a $10 million in¬ 


dustry-alive, streamlined, and dwarfing the once- 
famed apple industry of the province. “The same 
transformation can be made with swine,” they 
insist. 

The truth is that if the meat industry is to be 
expanded in a hurry—and it must to make the 
abattoir a success—hog production is the one item 
that can be developed rapidly. 

The province’s hog men had their biggest year 
back in 1943 when they produced 61,000 hogs. 
Since then production declined until, in 1957, it 
was only 40,000 hogs. But Mrs. Nadine Archibald, < 
enthusiastic secretary of the N.S. Federation of 
Agriculture in Truro, and of the new co-operative 
abattoir as well, predicts farmers will expand swine 
production to five times its present level by 1961. 
She expects to count 20,000 sows and a production 
of over 200,000 market hogs by then. 

In fact, the trend to pigs has already begun. The * 
province’s director of engineering services, D. C. 
Milligan, reports that he has been swamped in 
recent months with requests for plans of new hog 
barns, and for ideas on how to remodel old barns 
to handle hogs. 

Farmers like John Van der Wiel, of Meadow 
Green, are remodelling their barns and establishing 
herds of 20 sows or more. One long-established 
farmer-owned co-operative has plans to start a 
hatchery to turn out hundreds of weanling pigs for 
sale to its members. The department of agriculture’s 
publicity director, Bill McLeod, writes: “In Hants 
County, Mr. Meehen is now keeping six sows, but 
plans to increase to 10. Chester Hennigar has four 
sows, but plans to double or triple his holdings.^ 
Mrs. Rose keeps six and Hugh Main, who is just 
going into hogs, has built a new hog barn and plans 
to feed off 300 hogs a year. His neighbor, Nowell 
Hill, plans to keep 20 sows to provide him with 
weaners.” 

XVTHILE hogs must fill the gap in livestock pro-. 

W duction in the months immediately ahead, 
beef-eaters in the province make up a gigantic 
market for the province’s farmers too. Most of the 
good beef eaten is brought in from Western Can¬ 
ada, but the prospects for beef production there 
may be something else again. 

“Nova Scotia is natural grass country,” pro- 1 
nounced soils expert Prof. N. J. Thomas of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, after a trip through 
the province recently. “The soils require fertilizer 
and lime, but they produce as well as any land in 
the country.” 

There is ample proof of his assessment too. In 
trials at the Nappan Experimental Farm, reclaimed 
marshland that was limed and fertilized and care¬ 
fully managed, produced over 500 pounds of beef 
per acre. The supply of such land is virtually un¬ 
limited, for under the Maritimes Marshland Re¬ 
clamation Project, 75,000 acres in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick are being reclaimed from the tidal 
sea waters and made available for grassland pro¬ 
duction. Grain, of course, is in short supply in the 
province, and must be shipped in from the West, 
but at Nappan, good western steers were success¬ 
fully finished without (Please turn to page 55) 
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DUNN’S DEDICATIONS 



Dorothy Dunn (16) glances over her father’s shoulder at “The 
School Trustee” to clarify a point. Mrs. Dunn is at right. 


P ERRY DUNN believes there are at least two 
essentials in any good farm community—the 
conservation of the soil and the improvement 
of the young people. 

For several years Mr. Dunn has divided his time 
between his two convictions. With sons Bill and 
Dave helping, he has improved the quality and the 
fertility of the soil on his one-section farm. Between 


Story 
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photos 
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... soils and schools 


Parental encouragement of education changed 
this farm for the better , kept the family home 



In the feed yard , Perry Dunn (center) raises a point with son Bill (left) while his other 
son, Dave (right) listens in. Last year cattle sales from the Dunn farm totalled 90 head. 


jobs on his farm just east of Winnipeg, he has 
traveled Manitoba on his duties as a long-time 
member of the executive board of the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association. 

“When I was young I couldn’t get a high school 
education,” said Mr. Dunn. “But that isn’t good 
enough. I’m prepared to spend a lot of time seeing 
to it that the young people of today get the train¬ 
ing I didn’t.” 

When Perry Dunn says he’s prepared to spend 
“a lot of time” he speaks the literal truth. “When 
we were trying to get a vote passed for a secondary 
area in Springfield municipality, Perry went to 
scores of meetings and talked to hundreds of voters. 
He was a one-man education campaign,” com¬ 
mented one of his neighbors. 

“Yes,” said Perry Dunn, “and look what has hap¬ 
pened since. In 1955, with about a thousand young 
people of school age here, we had 100 in our high 
schools. Now, as a result of the improvements from 
the \secondary area, we have over 200 in high 
school. That’s 100 young people in high school that 


wouldn’t be there if the parents in this area hadn’t 
got busy 3 years ago.” 

But Mr. Dunn isn’t finished yet. Manitoba votes 
this winter on the setting up of secondary divisions. 
Once more Perry Dunn is a one-man committee of 
promotion. 

“Sure, I’ll be pushing it,” he said. “If it passes in 
all the proposed divisions it will mean that there 
won’t be a corner of this province in which every 
child doesn’t have an equal chance to get a high 
school education. 

“Look what education has done for us here on 
this farm,” he continued. “Mrs. Dunn and I sent 
Bill and Dave off to the school of agriculture at 
the university and they came back and changed 
the whole organization of the farm. They changed 
it for the better. Book learning has done a lot for 
the Dunn farm.” 

Certainly it is a singularly well-managed farm. 
And it is not straining the truth to suggest that the 
whole family would go into mourning, as though 


an old friend were lost, if a cupful of soil washed 
or blew off the land. 

This is a friend they are not likely to lose. The 
management of the farm is slanted toward the con¬ 
servation of the soil. “Soils and men are masters 
here,” I suggested. 

Perry Dunn’s eyes twinkled. “My concern for soil 
and for boys and girls is quite consistent, you know. 
Without both this country has no future.” 

I F this is true the future of the Dunn farm should 
be secure. It was in 1952 that Bill, now 24, 
returned from the school of agriculture, his deter¬ 
mination to farm reinforced. Dave, who is now 21, 
also wished to farm. Father and mother and sons 
sat down to discuss how they could accommodate 
all the men in the family on one section. 

The answer was a shift from a grain farm to a 
cattle farm. The farm of the early 1950’s was a 
grain operation with two or three head of cattle to 
provide the family meat and milk requirements. The 
farm of 1959 has 141 head of cattle picking at hay 



A view of the open 
pens at the Dunn 
farm. Stock drink 
deep-well water 
which is heated. 
Bales and chop are 
hauled to the cattle 
on a tractor-drawn 
trailer. 


and grain in the feedlots; the fields produce hay 
and grain and straw to feed and bed the cattle. 

Some of the cattle are bought as feeders in the 
stockyards in nearby St. Boniface, and some are 
raised. Of recent years 30 calves have ordinarily 
been dropped and more than this have been bought, 
fed and sold; last year cattle sales from the farm 
totalled 90 head. This year it will be over 100. 

Not all the stock belongs to Mr. Dunn—the three 
men run three parellel operations. Mr. Dunn has 
the largest bunch, but Bill and Dave have their 
own stock, too. They breed or they buy. 

“Bill prefers breeding and raising his own calves 
for the feedlot and Dave prefers to buy in the yards 
and feed them out during the winter. It’s their 
stock, and they do as they wish. I hedge my bets 
and both breed and buy,” said their dad. 

The purchase of the stock presently in the feed- 
lot was a costly business. The 30 cows cost an aver¬ 
age of about 17 cents a pound, and the steers 3 or 
4 cents a pound more. Cattle prices in March and 
early April are important to the Dunns. But they 
do not permit themselves to be entirely dependent 
upon the price spread between fall and spring. By 
raising a proportion of the (Please turn to page 55) 
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THEY DO IT THEMSELVES 



Workshops with basic tools have enabled these 
farmers to make the most of modern farming 

by RICHARD COBB 


that digs ditches wide enough so he can drive a 
tractor across, and deep enough to carry a heavy 
runoff. The soil mover scrapes up the earth and 
retains it in a box, then spreads it wherever it may 
be required. Because of this invention, the field can 
go into crop production this year. 

Another of Lawrence’s ideas was to convert a 
16-foot disker into a light, flexible one-way. In¬ 
corporated into this design is a crank for adjusting 
the angle of cut swiftly. A caster wheel mounted on 
the front makes the disker easier to transport, be¬ 
cause he doesn’t need to worry about steering it. 
The freely turning wheel also enables him to change 
direction easily. He can also back the machine as 
far as he wishes because he has a solid hitch to the 
tractor. 

Each gang on the one-way has the normal indi¬ 
vidual suspension, but is also spring-loaded and can 
turn endways to go around rocks. In fact, the four 
gangs can move up, down and sideways. For trans¬ 
porting, he can turn the rear wheel of the imple¬ 
ment into the direction of travel and hold it there 
with a pin. On longer hauls we can tow the disker 
straight out behind the tractor. 

Lawrence built his own water pump, with a capa¬ 
city of 1,400 gallons per minute. This is mobile and 
fitted with a pipe to carry the water well away. 
When a nearby airport was building a runway and 
had trouble keeping a big excavation dry, he was 
able to go to the rescue and earn a little money with 
his pump. 

As well as a variety of snow plows, including a 
rotary model. Short has built a truck box, which 
was the first job after he bought a welder. He also 
designed and built an aluminum cab for his tractor, 
with blower and air filter to keep the dust out. 

When there was an explosion on the gas pipeline 
in his district, he bought 60 feet of the damaged 
pipe as scrap. A section of this provided him with 
a septic tank, and he is also constructing a gas 
storage tank, which will be connected to an electric 
pump. Part of the pipe came in useful for the bot¬ 
tom section of a snow plow after it had been 
flattened. These are just a very few of his projects. 

He has a movable electric welder, which can be 
used in the workshop, the machine shed or other 
spots around the farmstead. There’s also an acety¬ 


lene wilder, used mostly for cutting because it’s 
expensive for heavier work. 

Another tool recommended by Lawrence Short 
is the electric sander with attachments. “Every 
farmer should have one,” he says. “I can go through 
brick with it, and when I need to cut hydraulic 
hose, which has a wire mesh in it, I find it doesn’t 
upset the mesh like a saw does.” His workshop 
houses a lathe, and he has a grinder, which is just 
a shaft on bearings designed to take a stone at each 
end. With this equipment, and a few more tools, 



[Guide photos 

Above: Robert Frisk ivith his mobile tveliling equipment. A stand- 
aril iceliler has been mounted with a Dodge motor and fuel tank. 


Left: The one-way modified by Lawrence Short. Beside hint is 
the caster wheel to give the machine greater maneuverability. 


B ALING wire has kept the wheels turning on 
many a farm, but the welder and the power 
tool are carrying the farmer’s reputation as a 
fixer-upper to even greater heights. This was in¬ 
evitable owing to the tremendous increase in the 
amount of equipment needed to operate a modern 
farm, but it has been given added impetus by the 
high cost of machinery and repairs. 

The three examples given here are farmers with 
above-average ability in shop work and a flair for 
invention, but it’s interesting to note that most of 
their work has been done with standard tools and 
not all of their ideas have been complicated ones. 

Ditching Made Easy 

Lawrence Short faced a big handicap on his farm 
at Rivers, Man. He had 19 sloughs on a single 
quarter-section. When the field was flooded, he 
used dynamite to clear the water, and then a scraper 
and bulldozer to level it. But the real need was to 
dig ditches before he could get the land properly 
in production. 

His answer was to build his own soil mover. He 
got the idea from an illustration. Some steel plates 
had to be shaped to his design at a shop in Bran¬ 
don, but he put them together himself and figured 
out a hydraulic system. The result is an implement 



Lawrence Short’s homemade earth mover with the 
box filled up and tipped ready to spread the dirt. 



Cleaned seed flows from a weighscale in Robert 
Frisk’s seed plant directly into a customer’s truck. 


he can do everything except forge work. He leaves 
that to the blacksmith because it’s dirty work and 
he has enough to do anyway. 

One last example of his ingenuity, told in his own 
words: “I have a very old, low-beam plow that 
used to be a son-of-a-gun for picking up trash. So 
I fitted a plate on it, like a fin, running parallel with 
the bar. It works without any trouble now.” 

Welder Goes with Him 

Robert Frisk has a well-equipped workshop on 
his farm at Kronau, Sask. He has been able to build 
one-way disks there at the rate of two a winter, 
and it was mighty useful when he was setting up 
his seed cleaning plant. The plant contains a neat 
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This tractor built by 
Nic Froebe, with 13 
forward gears and 
5 reverse, is handy 
for a wide range 
of work in the field. 



arrangement of augers and chutes to 
put the seed through a fanning mill, 
rotary sieve cleaner and a similar in¬ 
dent cleaner. There’s also a small 
disk cleaner for flax. 

When he was excavating a farm 
dugout last summer, Robert used his 
workshop to fix extensions on a hy¬ 
draulic scraper so it could move two 
yards of dirt. With that and a one-yard 
Henry he made a substantial dugout in 
16 days at a cost of $60 for diesel fuel. 
The dugout will collect snow water to 
provide irrigation for his garden and 
potato patch, and soft water for his 
home. The earth from the excavation 
made a good fill for his yard, and he 
topped it with gravel. 

One of Frisk’s handiest devices is a 
mobile welding plant. This is a stand¬ 
ard Lincoln welder powered by a 
Dodge motor, and mounted so it can 
be hauled to any job, on or off the 
farm. On a smaller scale, but also con¬ 
venient, is an air compressor he 
mounted on a child’s wagon. His 
family has now grown out of the toy 
wagon stage, so he’s able to move his 
compressor around on it for such jobs 
as paint spraying. 

Although he doesn’t have time to 
do custom repair work, he answers 
emergency calls from neighbors who 
have broken down in the fields. While 
he fixes up their mechanical trouble, 
sometimes with his mobile welder, the 
neighbor keeps the Frisk tractor going 
oft vital operations. 

The triple cleaning process in the 
seed plant takes out rough materials 
with the fanning mill, wild oats with 
the first rotary cleaner, and the small¬ 
est materials with the second cleaner. 
From there the seed goes into another 
Frisk special—a 300-bushel hopper 
mounted on a truck platform scale to 
give the customer the exact weight of 
cleaned seed. It runs out of this hop¬ 
per directly into the customer’s truck 
at the rate of 200 bushels in a minute 
and a half. 

For screenings, -there are 4 bins 
holding 100 bushels apiece, which can 
be emptied by an endless belt into 
trucks outside, or into bags inside the 
plant. Chaff is dumped into another 
bin to keep it from blowing all over 
the yard. A powerful fan keeps the 
plant free of dust. 

The two rotary cleaners and disk for 
flax are electrically operated, because 


they don’t fit easily on a line shaft, 
but the remainder of the plant is 
powered by a V-8 motor on a system 
worked out by Robert Frisk. 

Robert and son Barry operate two 
and three-quarter sections, mainly in 
grain, but recently they bought a 
couple of purebred Hereford cows and 
have a calf from each. There are also 
350 laying pullets. 

Although he seems to have quite 
enough work on his hands, Robert is 
now looking forward to building a 
quonset-type workshop. Half of this 
would be for the shop tools, and the 
other end would be designed for 
bringing in farm machines, so he could 
work on them in all weathers. 

Family Affair 

ETTING the youngsters inter¬ 
ested in mechanical ideas and 
maintenance is as important as teach¬ 
ing them to raise a calf,” in the 
opinion of Nic Froebe, Homewood, 
Man. He ought to know. Mechanical 
ingenuity is an integral part of his 
farming, and his sons are often busy 
around the workshop. 

For example, Nic took a 12' 
swather and adapted it to handle 
beaten down, wet swaths. The prin¬ 
ciple is to move the swaths and let 
the air into them, so ,they can dry 
rapidly. To do it, he removed the 
guards from an old combine pickup 
and mounted it on the front of the 
swather, with power coming direct 
from the gear box through a V-belt. 

Another time he needed a road 
grader, so he simply reinforced part 
of the frame of an old six-bottom plow 


and towed it behind his tractor. He 
made a trailer with old tractor wheels 
and the frame from a metal hayrack, 
built a box on it, and used it to haul 
grain and beets. A manure spreader 
grew from what many would have 
considered just a pile of junk. 

About the most useful equipment 
in the Froebe workshop is a welder 
with a Y-connection, which enables 
him to shift from working light sheet 
metal to heavier stuff without discon¬ 
necting. His power saw cuts metals 
and he finds a use for it almost every 
day. He operates a lathe with a 1 h.p. 
motor and jack shaft, and there’s a 
drill press, electric wrench and other 
power tools. He reckons he can do 
practically any shop work except valve 
grinding. 

The workshop is big enough for a 
Cat tractor, with plenty of room to 
spare for a truck and other items. That 
kind of space has enabled him to work 
indoors on heavy equipment, such as 
when he figured out a way to reverse 
a dozer blade for hauling dirt. With 
another tractor to help pull, this device 
has cleaned mud from ditches for the 
municipality, and he thinks it’s pre¬ 
ferable to the dragline. 

Some of Nic Froebe’s outstanding 
achievements are the tractors he has 
built. He constructed one around a 
$50 Willys motor, with Jeep and Ford 
transmissions operating jointly to pro¬ 
vide 13 forward gears and 5 reverse, 
plus power take-off. That took some 
figuring. All those gears are not there 
just for fun. Nic can drive at very slow 
speeds when picking com, or at a 
range of speeds for Spraying under 
various conditions. 




A swather adapted by Froebe for wet, beaten down swaths. Note the pickup 
added to the front for lifting swaths so they are moved for quick drying. 


Earlier, he had built a smaller trac¬ 
tor with a 6 h.p. motor, and this has 
come in handy when hauling silage 
from a trench in cold weather. He also 
rigged a 5' horse mower on the side 
of it. 

A family project for the winter of 
1957-58 was to build a third tractor, 
designed to travel up to 50 m.p.h. 
They use this primarily with a side 
rake, or for hauling trailers and bring¬ 
ing implements into the shop. Other 
assorted vehicles from the Froebe 
farm factory are a motor scooter, a 
light pick-up truck and a “jeep.” 

On his mixed dairy, grain and spe¬ 
cial crops farm, there’s hardly any 
work that has not been made easier 
and more economical through know¬ 
how and a well-equipped workshop. 
All this comes easily to Nic, who with 
his brothers built a helicopter in the 
30’s and got it a few feet off the 
ground. That was in the days when 
even Sikorsky was still having prob¬ 
lems with his whirlybirds. V 


DOUBLE 

VALUE 



Black 
Diamond 
Axe 
file 


2 files in 1. 

Single-cut side 
for fine fin¬ 
ishing; double¬ 
cut side for rapid 
stock removal. 

Comes with easy-to- 
hold handle and handy 
hang-up hole. 

For all-around farm 
maintenance ... for 
sharpening tools on the job 
you can’t get a better 
file at a better price. 

Black Diamond Axe file. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILESO 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


GUIDEPOSTS. page 10. helps 
you plan what to produce. 


BROWNS' 

"Chinookbelt Bronze" 

TURKEYS 



"Bred to Thrive in the North" 


A pure Canadian Strain — consistent 
winners at Canada’s greatest dressed 
shows. The ideal type of these turkeys 
has long made them tops in consumer 
preference. 


Order Poults irom the following 
Franchised Hatcheries: 

Hallman Turkey Hatcheries, Calgary 
Alberta Co-op Hatcheries, Edmonton 
Saskatchewan Co-op Creamery, Regina 
Oakland Hatcheries, Winnipeg 









EasJS 'B'm£EtLc®..\\te world’s best..years ahead 


• YOUR TRADE-IN 
EARNS 6% INTEREST 


Trade now, and your trade-in and/or down payment will earn 
you 6% per annum in cash from now till season of use. No carry¬ 
ing charge on deferred balance. Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan lets 
you buy now, make later payments as you have money coming in. 


3- plow Case-o-matie Drive 
400 Tractorl 

Choice of gasoline or LP-gas; 4 or 8 working 
ranges; 3 front-end styles. 

4- plow Case-o-matic Drive 
600 TractorI 

Choice of gasoline or LP-gas; 4 or 8 working 
ranges; 4 front-end styles. 


Case-O-matic Drive is engineered for complete protection 
against damage, dust or dirt... sealed in a sturdy case and 
operating in a continuous bath of oil for smooth, trouble- 
free performance. 

Case-o-matic Drive Tractors have operated millions 
of hours on thousands of farms all over the world . . . 


establishing an outstanding record for dependability. That’s 
why Case-o-matic is backed by a one-year warranty— 
double the warranty on any other tractor-transmission. 
Here’s proof that you can buy a Case-o-matic Tractor with 
absolute assurance you are getting the utmost in reliable 
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pull-power of Case-o-matic 
off on my farm!” 


says Harvey E. Nurse > 
RR 2, Georgetown, Ont. 


“I’ve owned my Case-o-matic Drive 800 Tractor since last June 
and I’m more than pleased with it. Case-o-matic Drive is ahead* 
of anything I’ve ever driven. 


“I plowed 15 acres of corn stubble about 9" deep on 21 gallons of gas. Whenever I came to a tough 
spot, I switched into Case-o-matic Drive. It pulled through without slippage and the engine was never 
overloaded. I sure like the speed range from zero to top speed with no blank spots. 


“I also used the Case-o-matic Drive to pull out some large stones. There wasn’t any slippage on 
the rear wheels. The tractor just kept pulling smoothly until the stones came out. With an ordinary 
tractor, the wheels just would have spun and dug a hole. 


“In 30 years, I’ve owned 7 different makes of tractors and this Case-o-matic is the best I’ve ever 
had. I would strongly recommend a Case-o-matic Drive Tractor to anyone.” 


Test-drive on your own farm the tractor that “thinks” for itself! 


See how Case-o-matic makes 
every other tractor old-fashioned! 

Just like Harvey Nurse, you too will find the Case-o-matic 
Drive Tractor a revelation in power farming. No other 
tractor—at any price—can do what Case-o-matic does. 

Hitch up your plow to a Case-o-matic Drive Tractor. 
Select its working range and pull away jolt-free in your 
toughest field. Up hills ... through low soft spots ... not once 
will you stall it. From start to finish, you never shift gears. 
Never have you operated a tractor with so little effort! 


Actually DOUBLES the Pounds Pull 

How does a Case-o-matic Drive Tractor give you all these 
advantages? Because Case-o-matic Drive automatically varies 
the pull-power with the changing conditions you meet as you 
work a field. In fact, Case-o-matic increases pull-power up to 
100%— as it’s needed, when it’s needed. With Case-o-matic, 
you can always plow at a constant depth. The pre-set per¬ 
formance of the pulled implement is never disturbed. 

What’s more^ the engine of a Case-o-matic Drive Tractor 
is never overloaded. Case-o-matic assures efficient engine 
operation, top fuel economy at all times ... in fact adds years 
to the life of the tractor engine! 

One “Test-Drive” is Worth a Thousand Words 

Once you test-drive the Case-o-matic, you’ll see why so 
many Canadian farmers are going for this modern, work¬ 
saving, fuel-saving way of power farming. Case-o-matic 
"thinks” for itself—to do the job quicker, better and at less 
cost. So call your Case dealer for a demonstration and spend 
the most rewarding few hours of your fife—in the driver’s 
seat of a Case-o-matic Tractor! 


New CASE Chisel Plow Works up to 65 acres a day. Patented 
spring-trip clamps let teeth jump up 15" to clear stones. Rugged 4x4 
box frame has bolt-and-clamp construction—no holes—for maximum 
strength and flexibility. Heavy shanks are staggered wide to clear 
trash. Sizes: 10', 13', with 1' extensions to make 12' and 15' widths. 


New CASE Disker-Seeder Disks and seeds up to 75 acres 
a day in one fast operation. Seeder box has famous Case Seedmeter 
cup for accurate, uniform seeding. Flexible ' gangs follow uneven 
ground, sow at uniform depth, pull easily with anti-friction bearings. 
Sizes: 12' and 15'. 


1st in Quality for Over 100 Years 

MAIL TODAY ... GET THE FACTS 

J. I. CASE COMPANY 

Dept. C.G., 17 Vickers Road, Toronto 18 


Check for illustrated catalogues on Case Tractors and job-matched 
Case implements. 

( ) Case-o-matic Drive Tractors ( ) New Case Chisel Plow 

( ) New Case Disker-Seeder 

Name.Student ( ) 

Address. 
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DANCORD 

'Danish /cvitte 

LONGEST: 10,000 ft. ; 

tensile strength 290 Lbs. 

STRONGEST: 325 lbs. 

tensile strength; 9,000 FT. 
guaranteed knotless 

- and all finest 

EAST AFRICAN SISAL 


THERE IS A DANCORD 
DEALER NEAR YOU 

who can also serve you with 
DANCORD Binder Twine 
and 750 ft. Baler Twine 


136 NORMANDIE, MONTREAL 23, P.Q. 


Read the ads. They will help 
you choose wisely. 



From the first spoonful, 
you will feel the relief. 
Pinex goes to work 
instantly, soothing those 
sore membranes, easing the 
harshness of your cough. 
Try it. Ask your druggist 
for Pinex, known for 
fifty years. In ready-mixed 
form (ideal for keeping 
near you at work) 
or concentrated for 
family economy. 

PINEX 

X eases soreness 
X reduces tickle 
X controls coughs 



PERFECT 

(Self-Locking) 

CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494‘/ 2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 




Care of 

Fertilizer 

Spreaders 

by C. R. ALEXANDER 



With variable ilnve, control rate of application by shift¬ 
ing washers on shaft and tightening the belt, (see above). 


N OTHING is more annoying than 
to start seeding and fertilizing, 
only to find that the fertilizer 
spreading equipment is giving diffi¬ 
culty. The suggestions offered here 
emphasize the important aspects of 
machine maintenance, but in addition 
to this, it is as well to study carefully 
the instruction manuals supplied with 
equipment. 

FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS 

Let’s deal first with starting up: 
Mount the attachment as shown in 
instruction booklet. If you have a 
Cominco attachment, set gears to cor¬ 
rect rate. With a Kirschmann, select 
proper size of sprocket. Vary size 
of split pulley by using correct num¬ 
ber of washers. 

Lubricate all grease nipples. On 
Cominco, a very important nipple fre¬ 
quently missed serves the main feed 
shaft. It is located inside each drive 
casting on the end and under the feed 
box. 

Check the mesh of gears on the 
drive end, making sure they are not 
meshed too tightly. 

See distributor runs freely before 
filling feed box with fertilizer. This is 
done on Cominco by placing a 
wrench on the countershaft and turn¬ 
ing. If it’s hard to turn, check gears, 
chains and main feed shaft. Some¬ 
times the main feed shaft has seized up 
due to improper cleaning and lack of 
lubrication. To complete check, pull 
drill and fertilizer attachment with 
fertilizer box empty and make sure 
the feed shaft is turning in the right 
direction. 

If attachment is installed properly 
and turns easily, put rubber fertilizer 
tubes on spouts and into the drill rib¬ 
bon tubes. Tubes must be clean inside 
and not too long. A sharp bend will 
cause plugging. 


Calibrate your attachment. With 
Cominco, measure off 102 yards and 
have someone ride on the drill and 
count the revolutions of the counter¬ 
shaft while drill covers the distance. 
Gear setting on feed chart are based 
on 10 turns of the shaft in 102 yards. 
If the shaft turns only 7 times, for 
example, you can expect only 70 per 
cent of the rate in pounds per acre 
for any given setting. This operation 
need be done only once for any seed 
drill. 

Complete calibration by filling feed 
box and noting the level. Drill a given 
number of acres and check amount 
of fertilizer needed to fill box to pre¬ 
vious level. The weight of fertilizer 
needed to do this, divided by the 
number of acres, will give the rate of 
fertilizer applied per acre. It may be 
necessary to change the settings to 
give the desired rate. 

Shutting down after use: Some fine 
dust is produced when any fertilizer 
passes through a spreader, and if it is 
not cleaned out at the end of each 
day’s operation, it may cake in the 
bottom of the box, or in spouts and 
hoses. This is especially time of ferti¬ 
lizers containing ammonium nitrate 
because they are hygroscopic, which 
means they absorb moisture from the 
air. For this reason, it is better not to 
apply ammonium nitrate under very 
humid conditions. Ammonium nitrate 
is very corrosive to metals and must be 
removed at the end of each day. The 
best daily cleaning method is as 
follows: 

(1) Run box empty; (2) knock loose 
fertilizer from spouts and hoses; (3) 
flush out feed box and spouts with 
hot water to dissolve and remove all 
dust—one or two buckets of water 
will be enough; (4) if storing machines 
for a long period, rinse all operating 


parts with protective oil to prevent 
corrosion, and keep them in a dry 
shed. 

BULK SPREADING 
EQUIPMENT 

There are two general types of bulk 
spreader. The first includes those 
whose feed shaft rotation is constant 
and depends on tractor speed. The 
feed is controlled by the size of the 
discharge ports. In this category are 
the Ezee-Flow, John Deere LF, and 
IHC 6 and 7. The second type, rep¬ 
resented by the Kirschmann, has dis¬ 
charge ports of fixed size, but the 
feed is controlled by varying rotations 
of the shaft. 

Here’s what to do when starting the 
bulk spreader: 

Lubricate grease fittings. With con¬ 
tinuous use, greasing twice daily is 
recommended. 

Oil all linkages and put some oil 
between shutters and hopper bottom 
and shutter guides before using 
machine. 

Check for free running before add¬ 
ing fertilizer to the box. 

Calibrate your machine. Use the 
same method as for the fertilizer at¬ 
tachment (see above) or follow the 
instruction manual for your particular 
machine. 

Drive at proper rate (8 m.p.h. for 
best results) to obtain even distribu¬ 
tion, if you have a spreader in which 
the feed is controlled by the sliding 
shutter. This will cause some pulver¬ 
izing of the fertilizer, particularly at 
low rates of application, and hence 
the need for care. 

When shutting down, clean 
spreader and attachments thoroughly 
after use and don’t allow them to 
stand with fertilizer in the box. Fol¬ 
low these rules: 

(1) Run the box empty; (2) clean 
inside and bottom of box with brush, 
air hose or vacuum cleaner; (3) flush 
box with hot water; (4) prevent cor¬ 
rosion after washing by closing shut¬ 
ters and flushing inside of box and all 
operating parts with protective oil, 
such as a light mixture of crankcase 
oil and kerosene — don’t try to wash 
out fertilizer with oil, water does that 
best; (5) remove shutters periodically, 
clean them and apply a light coat of 
grease. 

These suggestions and the informa¬ 
tion in your manual, if followed care¬ 
fully, should assure easy and efficient 
operation of your fertilizer spreader. 
Equipment is expensive, but proper 
maintenance and use will save time 
and money. V 



Whether the rate of feed is set by size of ports, as on this model, or by shaft, see 
that machine runs smoothly and then measure rate in the field on a given acreage. 
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Tough Competition 
For Meat Producers 

Professor Cavers sums up the rapid 
changes in farm production methods 


C ANADIAN beef, swine, or lamb 
producers wondering whether 
pressure on meat prices, which 
is being exerted by the plentiful sup¬ 
plies of cheap poultry coming to mar¬ 
ket, is going to ease up, are in for a 
disappointment. That’s the view of 
Prof. Ross Cavers, head of the Ontario 
Agricultural College poultry depart¬ 
ment. He says there seems to be no 
turning back in our lifetime from the 
great and plentiful supply of eggs, 
broilers and turkeys. 

He told farmers gathered at the 
Western Ontario Agricultural School, 
Ridgetown, for the annual “Poultry 
Day,” that 20 or 30 years ago, the 
cash value of eggs and poultry meat 
represented only 7 to IVz per cent of 
the cash value of all products sold 
off farms. By 1957, this had risen to 
12 per cent, and it is continuing to 
go up a fraction of a percentage point 
each year. Most of the expansion has 
been coming on the meat side, he re¬ 
ported, and he not only predicted that 
more and more poultry meat will con¬ 
tinue to be produced, but said that 
this expansion can only be made now 
at the expense of something else. 

Professor Cavers reported that in 
1950 poultry meat consumption per 
capita in Canada was 22 lb. By 1957, 
it had increased another 50 per cent 
to 33.5 lb. Yet many of the factors 
that have contributed to this growth 
have only begun to be exploited in the 
past 2 or 3 years. 

Broiler production has doubled 
every second year for the past 6 years, 
he said. Despite present low broiler 
prices, he doesn’t expect it to take 
much more than another 2 years to 
double again, although much of this 
further increase would take place out¬ 
side of Ontario. 

Professor Cavers said there are signs 
that turkey growers are going to try 
to copy broiler growers, and produce 
to the limit. There are some tremen¬ 
dous plans for expansion in this in¬ 
dustry, which hatched 20 per cent 
more turkeys in 1958 than in 1957. 

W HY is the poultry industry de¬ 
veloping so fast? According to 
Professor Cavers, the reason is because 
it is producing meat that can be sold 
to the consumer at a very low cost. He 
said the wholesale price index, which 
uses prices during the 1935-39 period 
to compute its base of 100, tells the 
story. Last spring, that index had 
risen to 231.5 for all agricultural 
products. It stood at 300 for red 
meats, 240 for dairy products, but 
only at 152 for poultry meat, and 150 
for eggs. 

“Poultry meat is now relatively 
lower in price than before. It is one 
of the few products that has not gone 
up tremendously in price over the 
years, and this accounts almost en¬ 
tirely for the increased consumption.” 

Professor Cavers said this glowing 
picture has a harsh side too—it calls for 


a high degree of efficiency. Small 
poultry flocks are going by the board. 
Hatcheries are declining in numbers, 
and have probably halved in the last 
5 years. Commercial feed firms have 
declined in numbers and consolidated 
too. In Ontario, three processors 
handle over half of all the broilers 
now. In fact, the poultry industry is 
a brand new industry. 

Poultry production has become a 
specialty, and studies carried out by 
men in his department show that in 
southwestern Ontario it is one of two 
or three main enterprises on the farms 
where it is carried on. That is good, 
he emphasized. He reported that 
these studies showed the old dual- 
purpose hen, that once was so popu¬ 
lar, could not compete today in 
earning power with the specialized 
egg-laying breeds or strains, or with 
crossbreds, some of which had the 
dual-purpose breed as one parent, 
but a specialized egg-laying strain as 
another. He said that the heavier 
birds are too expensive to keep, in 
view of the usual low return that is 
received for fowl today. 

Tests at the Experimental Farm, in 
Ottawa, confirmed the fact that 
straight dual-purpose birds are show¬ 
ing up badly. Fowl in the United 
States and Canada is becoming 
largely a salvage proposition, and this 
means poultrymen must get more 
eggs from the birds when they are in 
the laying pens. 

P ROFESSOR CAVERS mentioned 
some other developments that are 
playing a part in revolutionizing the 
poultry industry. He said that through 
the regulation of the amount of light 
given to birds, the typically low-pro¬ 
ducing broiler strains, developed for 
meat production, can be stimulated to 
lay more eggs. The same factor—light 
regulation—has been used successfully 
by turkey growers to make birds, 
which normally lay only in the spring, 
remain in production through the 
summer, and thus ‘produce the eggs 
necessary if the turkey broiler in¬ 
dustry is to be developed. 

He said that candling of eggs, 
which has been a time-consuming job 
in the past, is just about ready to be 
done electronically. Some co-opera¬ 
tives have laid plans to initiate a 
quality-control system for eggs, under 
which producers will handle and feed 
their birds as requested by the co-op, 
to be sure that eggs of the proper 
quality are produced. This is an ad¬ 
vance over the common system of 
paying less attention to production 
methods but depending on candling 
to weed out the poor ones. 

Professor Cavers’ advice to poultry- 
men today: “Competition in the past 
has been tough, but it’s going to be 
even more severe in the future. Those 
who are going to remain in the poultry 
industry must be prepared to meet 
that competition.”—D.R.B. V 
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Make this your year ..« 


Trade up to 

Nl2£ Idea 

power spreading 



Idea Power Spreading costs you less 
than automatic transmission for your car 


Now, shift to power spreading with a New Idea. 

New Idea PTO spreaders, with their big tires, let you spread in 
wet, icy weather ... on soft, slippery fields . . . over hilly terrain. 
Built to spread efficiently every day of the year. 

You handle bigger loads. You save yourself time and labor. With 
New Idea you have five spreading rates for each forward tractor 
speed plus throw-out clutch for easy cleanout and pile unloading . . . 
all controlled from your tractor seat. 

Which power spreader is best for you? New Idea offers the big 
95-bu. PTO spreader for average farms . . . the giant 125-bu. PTO 
spreader with forage box sides available, for large feeder and dairy 
operations. Famous New Idea ground-driven spreaders available with 
70-bu., 75-bu., or 95-bu. capacity. You can buy any New Idea 
spreader with new or used tires. Best and most complete line of 
spreaders on the market today. Full year guarantee on every one. 


Remember, more farmers buy New Idea spreaders than any other 
make. Let your New Idea dealer show you why. 

Mew I dea SPREADERS 



SHRED FINER 
SPREAD WIDER 
LAST LONGER 

Write for free literature! 


New Id E A 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO. division AvCO distributing CORP. 


Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Forano Ltd. New Idea Farm Equip. Co. SUMMERSIDE, P. E. I. 

PLESSISVILLE, QUEBEC NEW HAMBURG. ONTARIO Hall Mfg. & Cold Stor. Co. Ltd. 


MANITOBA 

Allied Farm Equipment Co. Ltd. 
980 Pacific Avenue 
Winnipeg, Man. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Grain Belt Farm Equip., Ltd. 
1920 First Avenue 
Regina, Sask. 


ALBERTA & B. C. 

Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E, 
Calgary, Alberta 
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ot VJeHsboro, 


"I CHOSE A ZERO FOR ITS AUTOMATIC 
WASHING AND MANY OTHER FEATURES" 

"I believe the future for a dairyman is very bright. 
I chose a ZERO bulk milk cooler for these reasons: 
First, a vacuum tank for its many advantages. Auto¬ 
matic Washing, suction to draw milk into the tank. 
Its strength, economy and minimum space required. 
ZERO is surely the tank of and for the future. I 
recommend it to any dairyman.” — Jerome Copley; 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 

Tell* how to 
make more 
money with 
milk. Gives full 
information about 
ZERO T-20 BULK 
MILK COOLERS. 

Includes dimensions 
and sizes of different 
size ZERO Coolers. 
Shows how easy it is 
to slide and fit the 
round ZERO into your 
milk house. Write now! 


Zvuy 


Write for full information and name of nearest ZERO dealer! 

ZERO SALES CORPORATION; 722-B Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 

AUTOMATIC 



«ST BULK MILK COOLER 


i i i i / / r / 


VACUUM 

m. oun'nZ'i - w i t h. S P A T Y f, R-S P R A Y AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Through Field and Wood 

by CLARENCE TILLENIUS— No. 5 


D EEP in the shadows, under the 
snow-shrouded spruce branches, 
a sinister gray form pads here 
and there like a smoke wreath drifting 
along in the gloom. Huge padded 
paws like furry pillows carry the owner 
over the snow, his round yellow eyes 
alert to catch the smallest hint of 
movement in the woods around. The 
long slender ear tufts, the black-tipped 
tail, and the handsome black and 
white ruff are unmistakable: it is the 
Canada lynx. 

On a timber wolf hunt in the 
northern wilderness we were flying 
along looking for sign when we saw 
two ravens circling over the timber. 
In the same instant I caught a flash 
of color among the spruces—the char¬ 
acteristic ash-gray color that usually 
means a timber wolf. As we banked 
and wheeled above the spot the gray 
shape resolved itself into an animal 
crouching over something in the snow. 
With a long bound he disappeared 


with his prey into the surrounding 
evergreens: not a wolf after all, but a 
Canada lynx. A few scattered feathers 
on the snow told the tale. He had 
surprised a luckless ruffed grouse 
which had burrowed for the night 
into the deep soft snow under the 
spruce. Not hearing—until too late— 
the silent approach of the enemy, the 
bird had paid with its life. 

But grouse are only an occasional, 
not the customary prey. The real main¬ 
stay of the lynx is the snowshoe, or 
varying hare of the northern woods. 
So entirely does the lynx depend on 
the rabbits that their numbers rise and 
fall in unison. Plenty of rabbits, plenty 
of lynxes. Rabbits wiped out by the 
plague—lynxes starving to death. 

The Canada lynx is far less tolerant 
of settled areas than its cousin the 
bobcat or Bay lynx and is seldom 
found far away from the great ever¬ 
green forests of the north. V 


Advertisements often can't tell the whole story. Hence, our 
advertisers make more detailed information available in the 
form of catalogues, booklets or folders. Write them for valu¬ 
able free information and help. 


$200.00 TRADE-IN 



(Patent Applied For) 


$200.00 TRADE-IN for your old furnace will be accepted from January 20 
until March 31 from anyone living in Alberta except north of Athabasca. 
To qualify simply mail this ad immediately to KIRK'S HEATING LIMITED 
THREE HILLS. ALBERTA. 

KIRK'S INSTALL FURNACES ALL WINTER LONG. Don't wait 'til 
Spring. DO IT NOW while men and materials are still available. 


Name. 


Address. 


Direction from Town.. 

CG-2 



LETTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 

Thought for Winter Days 

Dear Sirs: 

I have taken your valuable maga¬ 
zine for years and have always en¬ 
joyed it. I am looking forward with 
pleasure to receiving the next copy . . . 

I quite agree with B.B.’s letter from 
Kindersley in your November issue. 

... I enjoy any story of Nature and 
the great wonders God performs. 
There is so much beauty around us all 
the time, but how many take time to 
enjoy it? Even on these cold days of 
winter there is grandeur all about us. 
One has only to look across the . . . 
snow covered fields to see beautiful 
contrasts in black and white which 
quickly change to an entirely different 
picture at the rising of the sun. 

In my opinion people would feel 
better and be happier if they but en¬ 
joyed the beauties of each day rather 


than worrying about tomorrow which 
Will take care of itself. 

C. A. Mclnnes, 
Marsden, Sask. 

Nostalgic Memories 

Dear Sirs: 

Now that I am past my three score 
years and ten, I often sit and reminisce 
over life's journey. Some of my fond¬ 
est memories go back to the peaceful, 
daily gathering at the breakfast table, 
very much the same as the picture on 
your October cover. 

I think it’s one of the nicest pictures 
I ever saw on the front page of a 
magazine, so I am carefully preserv¬ 
ing it amongst my 1,005 pictures. 

In the pioneer days . . . we would 
gather at the breakfast table (like 
your picture), and someone would 
say grace. Then everyone would eat 
until our eyes nearly bulged, because 
Mother’s cooking tasted so good. Then 
we would all thank Mother. 

Emil Lorentson, 
Bindloss, Alta. 
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Low initial cost . . . simple, rugged design , . . high strength-to- 
weight ratio . . . excellent stability and clearance . . . these are out¬ 
standing features of the newest tool carrier to bear the John Deere 
name. 


The 100 Series Tool Carrier has a framework of heavy, 4x4- 
inch square-tube steel, welded into an I-beam hitch with no pro¬ 
jections below the tool bars to catch trash. Flat-spring or cushion¬ 
spring standards are carried in three ranks, in regular diagonal ar- 


In the stubble-mulch country, the wheat belt, and sum¬ 
mer-fallow territory, John Deere 650 Series Tool Carriers 
have earned a name for lasting quality. They’re favored 
because they ask no quarter in tough conditions . . . they 
keep going round after round and season after season. 
They do good work with minimum down-time and delay. 

Now, the new John Deere 100 Series Tool Carrier con¬ 
tinues this tradition. It’s a thoroughbred with modern, 
clean design—not massive, yet strongest of all tubular- 
type tool carriers. 


The Strength You Need ... 
The Clearance You Want 


4-square unitized design gives the 
new 100 Series Tool Carrier great 
strength to resist torsional stress. 
Note how the square-tube bars and 
I-beam hitch are welded into one 
rugged, high-clearance frame. 


JOHN DEERE TOOL CARRIERS . 

FIRST CHOICE Because They LAST 


rangement. 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-foot carriers are available. They 


are all made up by adding extensions to a basic 8-foot frame. 

Simple, strong design is shown also in the lift mechanism. The 8- 
or 12-inch remote hydraulic cylinder operates directly on a 3-1/2- 
inch pipe which serves as both rockshaft and axle. Wheels are sup¬ 
ported on both sides, and run on life-lubricated, heavy-duty, anti¬ 
friction bearings. 


The 650 Tool Carrier (above) 
is an "old favorite" where 
plenty of weight and strength 
are needed. This heavy-duty 
10-, 12-, or 16-foot carrier 

has adjustable wheel tread, 
2-1/4-inch solid tool bars, 
and can be equipped with a 
wide variety of standards* 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 

JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 

CALGARY • REGINA • HAMILTON • WINNIPEG 


See your John Deere dealer now for complete information.: 


Please send free folders on: 
□ 650 Series Tool Carrier. 


□ 100 Series Tool Carrier 


f^JOHN 


Name_ 
Route _ 


□ Student 


_Box_ 


Town_ 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


Province. 
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New association gives 
impetus to R.O.P. tests 


BANK" 


A necessity on almost any farm, a good sturdy 
truck saves you time, work and money in a hun¬ 
dred ways. 

If you’re short of ready cash for such a profit¬ 
building purchase, FIL may be your answer. A 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put a new or 
used truck to work for you on your farm very 
quickly. Why not talk it over with the manager 
of your nearest B of M branch this week ? 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan for any 
U N N type of equipment you need on your farm. 


[Guide photo 

Sherman Ewing with some bull calves which are on rate of gain test • Calves 
which prove equal or better than the herd standard will be kept as sires. 


SN Ranch, which is located 20 miles 
west of Claresholm in the Porcupine 
Hills. It was a logical choice to make, 
because Sherman — who came from 
Montana about 3J4 years ago—prac¬ 
tically began his ranching career here 
as a performance tester. For the past 
3 years every cow in his herd has had 
an R.O.P. card showing weaning 
weight (adjusted to age of dam and a 
calf age of 180 days), and the rate of 
gain of her calves from weaning until 
the following fall when they are sold 
as feeders. Last year he culled 50 
head on this basis. 

To improve his stock further, Ewing 
bought 25 heifers in Oklahoma from 
stock which has been on performance 
test for 25 years, and bred them to a 
Line One bull (Miles City breeding) 
from Curtis Hughes, Montana. Al¬ 
though bred in August—4 months later 
than Ewing’s older cows—the heifers 
produced calves with an adjusted 
average weaning weight of 454 lb. 
as compared to 368 lb. for the older 
calves from the older dams. Graded 
by government livestock men, the 
calves out of the Oklahoma heifers 
showed a higher type of conformation 
too. 

Sherman’s enterprise is geared to 
raising yearling cattle for feedlots. In 
winter, the animal’s graze on natural 
grass, supplemented with pellets 
which are spread right out on the 
range. The pellet ration varies from 
about half lb. per animal per day in 
early December to 2 lb. a day toward 
the end of the season. Warm chinook 
winds keep the range open most of 
the winter, but ranchers have a supply 
of hay on hand to use whenever there’s 
a snow cover. 

Like all stockmen who maintain 
R.O.P. records, Ewing finds that cows 
tend to “keep their place” in the herd 
from year to year as far as calf pro¬ 
duction is concerned. That is to say, 
once a cow has established a record 
of producing big, fast-gaining calves, 
she generally goes right on doing so. 

Sherman would like to see Alberta 
stockmen, both purebred and commer¬ 
cial breeders, come into the Federal- 
Provincial R.O.P. scheme. In fact, he’d 
like to see Western Canada and the 
western United States with the same 
R.O.P. standards because so much 
stock is being traded between them. 
—C.V.F. V 


Alberta 

Eyes the Scales 


A LBERTA cattlemen, who have 
long held the view that a good 
' pair of eyes could beat the 
scales in judging cattle, are beginning 
to think twice about performance test¬ 
ing. Last December seven commercial 
breeders met at Lethbridge to form 
the nucleus of an R.O.P. beef cattle 
association, and there are indications 
that many purebred men are also get¬ 
ting interested. If the movement gains 
ground, there’s a good chance Alberta 
will join B.C., Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba in the Federal - Provincial 
R.O.P. scheme, which has been such 
a marked success in the latter prov¬ 
inces. 

President of the newly formed or¬ 
ganization is Sherman Ewing of the 
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FIL the fixer. .. 

( 3 3 his full name is Farm Im- 

provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
| he’s economical, convenient, versa- 
| tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


PIONEER, CAFETERIA MERGE 


C. E. Soward, president of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., has an¬ 
nounced that Pioneer Feeds Limited 
and the Cafeteria Division of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., two feed or¬ 
ganizations that have served the 
agricultural community for well 
over 25 years, have been amalga¬ 
mated in Pioneer-Cafeteria Feeds 
Limited. 

A. R. MacKenzie, a vice-president 
of Maple Leaf Milling and presi¬ 
dent of Pioneer Feeds Ltd., will 
head up the new company. Other 
key executives are: Jacques de 
Broin, Quebec Manager of Pioneer 
Feeds, now general sales manager; 
J. S. Clarke, former manager of 
Cafeteria Feeds, now general ad¬ 
ministrative manager; Dr. I. R. 
Sparling, Pioneer director of poul¬ 
try and animal nutrition, now di¬ 
rector of nutrition, and W. F. 
Graham, sales promotion manager 
of Cafeteria who will occupy the 
same post in the new company. 

•W. N. Hendrick, former general 
manager of Pioneer Feeds, has been 
appointed consultant to the new 
company. He has been general sec¬ 
retary of the National Council of 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association for many years. 


J. S. Clarke 


A. R. MacKenzie 


Jacques de Broin 


W. F. Graham 


W. N. Hendrick Dr. I. R. Sparling 
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That ‘model home’ look with 
Dominion Linoleum 


The wall-to-wall flooring that fits all budgets! 


Its smooth finish won’t show scratches, sheds burns, wears as long as you want it! 


When it comes time to clean this floor, “Mummy” can stop 
running. A blob of paste, crushed chalk, a sticky crayon — 
a bit of a wipe with a damp cloth and they’re gone. 
Scratching? This Marboleum—like all Dominion Linoleum 
■—resists it marvellously. But if scratches do appear (and 
with toys ...you know!) the pattern makes them prac¬ 
tically invisible. Scorch marks can be completely removed 
with steelwool and varsol. Price? Surprisingly reasonable 
—even more so when you install Dominion Linoleum your¬ 
self. And it takes wear like a teddy bear, so replacement 


costs are nil. It’s a quality product, manufactured by a 
company with nearly a century of experience. 

And, with all its wonderful practicality, Dominion Linoleum 
also displays an unmatched ability to spark decorating 
schemes that are delightfully different—something straight 
out of a ‘model home’. Look below for a beautiful example. 
For further inspiration—other room scenes, free illustrated 
guides on linoleum colour selection, installation and main¬ 
tenance—write: Home Planning Dept., Dominion Oilcloth 
& Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 
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By-the-yard and tiles ... all inlaid. 

Look for the name on the back of the product. 

1ARBOLEUM • DOMINION JASPE 
| HANDICRAFT • BATTLESHIP 

made only in Canada ... sold by 
style-setting Canadian retailers 


DOMINION LINOLEU 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited • Makers of Dominion Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 











wonder 




Gyro-Level Ride 
with Full Coil 
Suspension 


Improved 

Vibration-Free V8's* Turboglide 


New Economy 
Gains for 
Strato-Six 


Aero-Frame 

Chassis 


Safe-T-Track 

Differential* 


Optional at extra cost. 


Parisienne Vista 4-Door Sport Sedan 


The 

rich, 

rich 

world of 
Pontiac 
wonders! 


Air-Cooled 

True-Contour 

Brakes 


All 

the 

wonders 

you’ve 

waited 

for... 


Never Were So Many Advanced Engineer¬ 
ing Ideas Wrapped Up In Such A Beautiful 
Package. Six great series, 26 dazzling new models ... 
all with Pontiac’s twin-grille glamour, new low silhou¬ 
ette and the most smartly sculptured rear deck you’ve 
ever seen. 

See your local Pontiac dealer right away. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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“As a Lamb 
to the 
Slaughter” 

Story and Pictures 

by DONOVAN CLEMSON 



Lambs were nervous on the bridge and 
made a dash to get to the far side • 



May , a Border collie , often worked 
without direction during the drive • 


T WO carloads of fat lambs to be 
loaded Saturday morning — Bill 
Palmer, sheep rancher at Okana¬ 
gan Landing, knew this would keep 
him busy for several days. His flock 
was on the holding ground near 
Enderby, having just been moved 
down from the mountain pasture on 
account of an early snowfall. He 
would have to build corrals. 

The shipping point was Enderby, 
just a couple of miles distant, and as 
everything was ready cutting out com¬ 
menced soon after dawn on Saturday. 
By 9 o’clock, 440 lambs were on the 
road. By noon, the two cars were 
loaded, two decks to a car, 110 to a 
deck. V 



Once the lambs 
have been penned 
safely in the corral, 
it’s time to relax 
with a cigarette. 


Up the chute 
to the top deck 
of the car. 
When one lamb 
is in the car, 
the rest will 
follow easily. 


For 1959 

THE NEW IMPROVED 

Model S McKEE 

ONE MAN HARVESTER 



The McKee harvester needs but one man, but 
there are always interested farmers around. 
Shown with the new McKee self-unloading 
wagon. 


Featuring new 

• FIVE-FOOT CUT WITH 
UNDERSLUNG OFF-SET 
PICK-UP 

• QUICK DETACH CUTTER 
BAR 

• AUGER TYPE FEEDING 

• DEEP ANGLE SHREDDER 
KNIVES 

• HIGHER CAPACITY 
DISCHARGE 



• QUICK SWITCH PICK-UP 
HEADS 

• OVERALL INCREASED 
CAPACITY 


The Five foot cutter bar on the New Model S 
can be attached or detached in a few minutes. 
More pick-up teeth, improved feeder mouth 
design, and power auger, all give tremendous 
feed handling performance. 


The new Model S McKee Harvester still retains 
all the trouble free features of the previous models, 
plus many new outstanding advantages which 
enable it to out-perform them all. A new large 
36 inch fan and closed fan housing give higher 
capacity loading and unloading with less H.P. than 
ever before. 

You can harvest 2V2 to 3 tons of cured hay per hour 
and blow it to the farthest corner of your highest 
loft. (It’s wonderful for stacking in the open field, too.) 

You can cut, shred, and blow green corn to the 
top of a fifty-foot silo. (New corn knives and 
ledger plate handle many tons of finely shredded 
palatable ensilage per day.) 

You can quickly transport swathed grain to a 
separator or pick up combine straw for bedding. 
(Tremendous air suction at the pick-up gets all the 
fine chaff ordinarily lost.) 

You can switch from hay to corn pick-up in minutes, 
and the new self-unloading wagon will handle 
all crops without a fork being lifted. 

You need only one machine, one tractor and one 
man. Think of the savings in depreciation, overhead, 
repairs, gasoline and labor. 

You can produce more beef, get more milk, with 
shredded hay, grass, and corn than with any other 
type of roughage. You feed ground grain to your 
cattle; why not feed roughage that is well shredded 
for better and complete consumption? 

The new Model S McKee Harvester can be 
purchased now at an off-season discount. 


ALBERTA 


SASKATCHEWAN MANITOBA 


McKee Harvesting 
Systems 

5112 47th Street 
Red Deer, Alta. 


McKee Harvesting 
Systems 

8th Street E. 

Post Office 13 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


McKee Harvesting 
Systems 

Elm Creek 
Man. 
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7430 LB, 
TRACTOR 
9.1 ACRES 


Actual photo showing acres each tractor plowed on 20 gallons of fuel. 


DYNAMIC D-17 

with the BIG STICK 

leads in 3-tractor test 


Photo of D-17 Tractor in dry, hard- 
plowing, heavy soil of test field. 



Which one of today’s big tractors 
in cost-saving performance? 
it’s the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic D-17 with 
BIG STICK. 

Here in tough fall plowing, three new 
owner-driven tractors competed in a practical 
plowing test. Side by side, they matched power, 
traction, and economy in rugged going. 

Each tractor started with exactly 20 gal¬ 
lons of regular gasoline from the same tank 
truck. Each pulled four 14-inch plow bottoms 
at the same average depth and speed—until 
its fuel was gone. 


airplane photo above clearly shows 

can the Allis-Chalmers Dynamic 
D-17 more than match the heavier tractors? 

The Traction Booster system teamed 
with the BIG STICK—the exclusive Allis- 
Chalmers Power Director—does it. On Allis- 
Chalmers tractors, weight for traction is 
provided hydraulically, not with hundreds of 
built-in extra pounds that waste fuel. 

Shift to really new farm power. Greater 
ease and earnings are awaiting you—see your 
Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


Make the BIG MOVE to More Profit! 

ALLIS-CHALMERS. FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CALGARY • EDMONTON 
REGINA • SASKATOON • ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 

TRACTION BOOSTER {9 an AUis-Chalmers trademark 
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“Bullet” for 
Unthrifty Lambs 

A N Australian discovery that has 
enabled them to raise sheep in 
1 cobalt-deficient areas is now 
available in Canada. Known as the 
“cobalt bullet,” it was developed by 
the Commonwealth Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Organization. 

The Australian organization points 
out that sheep need cobalt to produce 
vitamin B12, which is essential in 
blood formation. Without it, sheep are 
unthrifty. 

The cobalt bullet, it is claimed, is 
the first simple, precise method of 
supplying cobalt. Previously it was 
done through licks, top dressing and 
other means that were inconvenient, 
uncertain or expensive. The bullet is 
a hard object about the size of a 
thimble. It is administered directly 
into the gullet by a tube-like gun, and 
remains in the paunch to release a 
constant, regular stream of cobalt into 
the animal’s system. The life of the 
bullet is not known, as it has been in 
existence for scarcely two years, but 
it is believed to last some years. 

According to the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment, millions of sheep in that 
country are now carrying cobalt bul¬ 
lets. Some areas were known to be 
acutely deficient in cobalt, but others 
were uncertain and the only way to 
find out was to compare the response 
of treated and untreated groups of 
sheep. In one such test, the untreated 
sheep averaged 40.9 lb. at commence¬ 
ment, while those receiving the cobalt 
bullet were 40.4 lb. After 29 weeks, 
the untreated averaged 64.7 lb., but 
the treated had advanced to 77.5 lb. V 


Three in One 

T HERE’S hope that cattle may 
eventually be immunized against 
leptospirosis, virus diarrhea and in¬ 
fectious bovine rhinotracheitis. The 
last-named disease is not common in 
Ontario, but both lepto and virus 
diarrhea are assuming increasing im¬ 
portance, according to the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

The new cattle vaccine, developed 
at the Veterinary Virus Research Insti¬ 
tute in New York, has a triple action 
and is given in one inoculation. Triple 
vaccines have been used in human 
medicine for some time, but this is 
the first report of their use in cattle 
immunization. V 


Litter Records Help You 

K EEP records of the quality and 
number of offspring from sows, 
and the figures will prove invaluable 
when you are selecting breeders. The 
animal industry branch of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agriculture 
has handy litter performance charts, 
designed to show the number of 
young pigs produced and marketed, 
the grades received and the number 
of days from farrowing to market. The 
net cash return per litter can be cal¬ 
culated if a record is also kept of the 
amount of feed each litter consumes. 

These charts can be had for the ask¬ 
ing, either from the animal industry 
branch or local ag. reps. V 
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[Guide photo 

Alex Rennie of Flaxcombe proudly displaying some of his fine young stock. 


Always Room 
For Improvement 

N O matter how well a man does 
with his cattle, he should never 
overlook anything that might 
enable him to do better. For five years 
running, Alex Rennie of Flaxcombe, 
Sask., has had the champion group of 
five yearling steers at the Saskatoon 
Feeder Show. This year he intends to 
do some performance testing because 
he thinks the scales will show him the 
best individual cows in his herd, and 
enable him to weed out the poorer 
ones in a more efficient manner. 

“I feel that in a few years any 
animal from a herd that has been on 
performance test will be the one that’ll 
bring the highest price, especially with 
artificial insemination coming into the 
West,” he explained. 

The Rennie herd consists of about 
50 head of registered Shorthorns. 
Alex’s father started with this breed 
in 1918, and Alex intends to stay with 
them. They are fine looking animals, 
and don’t “spook” when a stranger 
walks among them. In fact, they are 
more likely to follow you around the 
field to see what’s going on. Roth 
these features stand them in good 
stead in the show-ring, as evidenced 
by the many prizes won by Alex’s 
youngsters on 4-H achievement days. 

A LL told, the farm contains 2,600 
acres, about 800 of which are in 
permanent pasture. The remainder of 
the land produces wheat and oats, 
plus both wild and cultivated hay. A 
firm believer in increasing pasture¬ 
carrying capacity with heavy-yielding 
cultivated grasses, Alex maintains an 
experimental field west of the house 
which is sown to promising new varie¬ 
ties under the direction of their local 
agricultural representative. For upland 
pastures he uses a brome-alfalfa mix¬ 
ture seeded at 10 pounds per acre, 
and for undrained slough bottoms, 
moisture-tolerant reed canary grass. 

In past years there has been so 
much excess moisture in western Sas¬ 
katchewan, the Rennies bought an 
irrigation pump in Calgary for $1,800 
and used it to pump out two large 
sloughs on the place. By seeding these 
reclaimed acres to oats, they figure 
they made the pump pay for itself the 
first year. 


The past two seasons, however, 
have been so dry it has been possible 
to crop some sloughs without draining 
them. Last summer Alex obtained a 
good yield of reed canary grass from 
one of the marshes, and the quality 
was about equal to that of brome hay. 
But an alkali flat seeded to Russian 
wild rye, tall wheatgrass and slender 
wheatgrass (alkali tolerant species) 
failed to grow.—C.V.F. V 

A.I. for Swine 
Could Be Next 

ANY hog producers are wonder¬ 
ing how long it will be until they 
can simply phone their A.I. unit when 
they have a sow ready, and save the 
troublesome job of keeping a boar, or 
trucking the sow down the road to the 
nearest one available. 

The day is coming closer, but it 
isn’t here yet. That’s the word from 
Dr. J. H. McLean, chairman of the 
research committee of the Ontario 
Association of Artificial Breeders. He 
says that A.I. of swine will not be 
practical until improved techniques 
for handling the semen have been 
developed. 

Researchers are employing A.I. suc¬ 
cessfully with swine at some research 
stations, but have not yet been able 
to perfect their techniques to a point 
where technicians working out of A.I. 
units could get satisfactory results on 
farms through the country. V 

Brucellosis 
Strikes Again 

T HERE’S disturbing news on bru¬ 
cellosis from Ontario. Reports 
reaching the Ontario Veterinary Col¬ 
lege indicate that it has been found in 
bison, elk and moose in Alberta. 

The disease has affected moose 
severely and it appears that it ends 
inevitably in death. Bison are kept 
mostly in special game reserves and it 
seems they do not pose a serious prob¬ 
lem as spreaders. Elk, deer and other 
wild animals may contribute to the 
spread of the disease in certain areas. 
The spread of brucellosis through 
wildlife is an unknown quantity, but 
this could explain some isolated out¬ 
breaks that occur in herds that have 
been free of the disease for years, 
according to OVC. V 



Wise way to put your 
farm earnings to work ... 


Canada Permanent 
Debentures pay you 


for a term of 5 years 

*Vz% for terms of 3 and 4 years; 4% for terms of I and 2 years / 

IN ANY AMOUNT OF $100 OR MORE 

Your money grows taster, when invested in Canada Permanent 
Debentures. High rate of interest, good security, easy to purchase— 
backed by the company that has served Canadian farmers for over 
100 yeats. 

Canada Permanent 

MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

Head Office: 320 Bay Street, Toronto 1 


HALIFAX • SAINT JOHN • MONTREAL • PORT HOPE • TORONTO 
HAMILTON • BRANTFORD • WOODSTOCK • WINNIPEG • REGINA 
EDMONTON • VANCOUVER • VICTORIA 

Capital and Reserve $18,500,000 CG-59 


MAIL NOW 
TO NEAREST 
BRANCH 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation: 

Please send me further information 
on Canada Permanent Debentures. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 



FREE© 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 

VITAMINS 

11 Minerals plus Lipotropic Factors 

Yes we will send you (Free) a 30 
day supply of New-Vite capsules con¬ 
taining 24 proven ingredients, vita¬ 
mins, 11 minerals plus lipotropic 
factors. These vitamins are necessary 
for normal body functioning; aid 
growth, improve appetite, help body 
resist infections. Also included in the 
formula, 1000 i.u. Vit. D. necessary 
for normal development of children’s 
bones and teeth and during pregnancy 
and lactation. 

AMAZING NEW PLAN 
With your free vitamins we will send 
you information on how you can get 
a supply of New-Vite capsules each 
month for just $2.67 (almost 50% less 
than usual retail prices) on the amaz¬ 
ing New-Vite plan. The Canadian New- 
Vite Company (Division of Sanderson 
Drugs Limited) is pleased to make 
this offer to you. So mail this coupon 
today. 


Each capsule contains; 

Vitamin A 

Calcium 

Vitamin D 

phosphorous 

Vitamin B-l 

Cobalt 

Riboflavin 

Iodine 

Vitamin B-2 

Magnesium 

Calcium D-Pantothenate 

Vitamin C 

Manganese 

Niacinamide 

Molybdenum 

Vitamin B-12 

Potassium 

Choline 

Methionine 

Inositol 

Hesperidin 


NEW-VITE COMPANY 

(Division Sanderson Drugs Ltd.) 

1560 Dupont Street 
Toronto 9, Ontario 

Send me (Free) a 30 day supply of New-Vite capsules and information 
on your new low cost plan. I am '..nder no obligation to buy any 
vitamins and may accept or reject the benefits of the plan after trying 
rny (Free) sample supply. 

I enclose 25< for mail and packing costs. 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 

Province . 



the monthly 
magazine for 
beef producers 

If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 

• FEEDING • ANIMAL HEALTH 

• PASTURAGE • HAY-CROPPING 

• MARKET FORECAST 

Use this handy form to send in your 
subscription, now. 


CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. 

I am enclosing □ $2.00 for one year 
subscription; □ $3.00 for 2 years; 

□ 4:00 for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. 


NAME. 


(please print) 


ADDRESS 
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was IMPOSSIBLE 

the biggest hog-raising profits ever known! 



They challenged Benger scientists to produce an iron treatment 
more powerful than any other in the world. A one-shot injection 
that would wipe out iron deficiency in baby pigs and protect even 
the lazy creeper. They said it was impossible. 

But Benger have done the “impossible”—with imposil, the iron 
and a half injection that can save up to 50 percent deaths in every 
litter. For the first time in history Canadian hog-raisers now have 
a sure-fire way of preventing the loss of thousands of dollars a 
year through iron deficiency. 


BABY PIGS NEED IRON 


Baby pigs are born with practically no iron reserves. They may 
look well, but with iron stores almost absent they soon become 
pale and unthrifty, imposil replenishes these iron stores quickly, 
buffering the baby pig against secondary infections. 


HOW MUCH IRON DOES A PIG NEED? 


PROTECTS AGAINST PNEUMONIA AND SCOURS 


FIGHTS “HIDDEN” IRON DEFICIENCY 


Iron deficiency can strike at your profits before you know it’s 
there. It hits first at the baby pig’s enzyme systems, putting a 
brake on its full potential growth, imposil makes certain that 
absorbed foods are converted into strong, healthy growth. 


IMPOSSIBLE? 


NO- 


TRADE MARK 


IRON DEXTRAN COMPLEX 


• a Remember * 

| * Imposil' 
in your baby pig- 
extra dollars in 
your pocket! 

Get Imposil ‘ from your 
druggist or veterinarian • • 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE CENTURY 


How much iron does a pig need, how much can it take? That was 
the problem facing the Benger research team. They found that 
150 mg. in a 2 c.c. solution was the ideal. 

Benger achieved a unique scientific triumph by producing imposil, 
the intramuscular iron injection that contains half as much iron 
again as any other previous preparation. And what’s more all 
its 150 mg. is fully absorbed, totally utilized. 


Over 90 percent of baby pigs suffer from iron deficiency. Mortali¬ 
ty, especially where litters are raised on concrete, can run as high 
as half the number born. An iMPOSiL-injected pig is armoured 
against all infections such as pneumonia and scours, and is 
completely protected against iron deficiency over the critical 
period of its life. Result?—fewer runts and unthrifty baby pigs. 

BIGGER LITTERS, HEALTHIER HOGS 

Extensive field trials in Britain show that imposil gives an amazing 
rise in litter survival rates. At least two more pigs were saved in 
every litter. 

WEIGHT GAIN BONUS TOO 

There is a bonus of definite weight gains, too. For example, 
weaning weights of 50 lb. at 8 weeks and live weights of 160 lb. 
at 16 weeks are commonplace now in England. Pigs reach market 
weight much quicker. 


Injecting a three day old pig with Imposil 
is “as easy as filling a fountain pen.” 


It's easy to inject 


Injecting a three-day-old baby pig with 
imposil is a 60-second affair. 

The important thing is to get imposil 
right into the ham muscle. The needle 
should be inserted at right angles to the 
skin. You inject, withdraw, clean the 
needle, and you’re ready for 
the next Die. 


BENGER 


BENGER LABORATORIES LTD., 20 SPADINA ROAD, TORONTO 4 









GEHL 


WESTFALIA 

and DOMO 


all electric and hand 

Cream Separators 

• All rust-proof 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 

lifetime G 

• Closest V 

skimmers 

• Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy 

Prices as low as 


^ IMPROVED 
ROLLING 
HARROW HITCH 


On Springs, acting as knee action. 
Will work perfectly at 5 miles an hour 
across cultivated field. For more in¬ 
formation contact: 


CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BRANDON - MANITOBA 


and up IV 

Sizes and models 
to fit all needs. 

See your dealer or write: 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


When BLADDER 
IRRITATION 


TORONTO—Special: Thanks to new, 
scientific laboratory formulation, thou¬ 
sands of men and women now escape 
feeling old, tired, irritable and depressed 
from losing sleep and worrying about 
“Bladder Weakness”—too frequent, 
burning and itching urination. Bed Wet¬ 
ting, Getting Up Nights—or Strong 
Cloudy Urine, due to common Kidney or 
Bladder Irritations, which often result 
in secondary Backache, Headache, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains and Nervousness. In such 
cases New Improved CYSTEX usually 
gives quick, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs in acid urine; and by 
relaxing, analgesic pain relief. Over a 
billion CYSTEX tablets used—proves 
safety and success for young and old. 
Get Laboratory Tested and Certified 
CYSTEX at druggist today. See how 
much better you feel tomorrow. 


FOR SHOCK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 


HIGHER QUALITY MILK 

Can be obtained by using the 
Danish waterdriven milk cool¬ 
er. It stirs and cools the milk 
as it is strained into the ship¬ 
ping can. Low priced. Easy to 
clean. Write: A. MILLER, 276 
Conklin Ave., Penticton, B.C. 
Dealers wanted. 


Gehl’s power idea ... 

A TOUCH OF YOUR HAND 

unloads every crop and forage feed 


No forks, no rakes . . . this 
forage box is completely auto¬ 
matic. PTO powered to de¬ 
liver right to the Gehl Hi- 
Throw blower that packs 
away 60 tons an hour to get 
crops under cover fast. 

Gehl design flexibility de¬ 
livers to the rear or side ... in¬ 


cludes 3 forward apron speeds, 
four chain conveyor, cleated 
rubber cross conveyor.. . han¬ 
dles every crop from shelled 
corn to direct cut forage. 
Makes green feeding or filling 
trench silo a quick-time job. 

Your Gehl dealer can put 
you ahead with Gehl “go.” 
The coupon brings free folder. 


CHOOSE THE FORAGE BOX COMBINATION 
THAT SUITS YOUR NEEDS BEST: one beater. 
2 ft. sides; two beater, 4 ft. sides; three 
beater, 6 ft. sides. Buy it complete or 
build it with the metal parts kit to any 
length up to 16 ft. 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. UB941, West Bend, Wis., U.S.A. 
Please send me full details on the Gehl forage box 


Name 


Route 


I Town .Province ...Student Q | 

GEHL PUTS ALL PRICE FACTORS IN YOUR FAVOR 



Do You Have 
Too Many Cows? 

C ULL out the poor producers. Near¬ 
ly every dairyman could dispose of 
one or two animals without decreasing 
his herd’s net returns, says R. P. 
Dixon, supervisor of herd improve¬ 
ment for Alberta. 

The question is which ones to cull? 
Mr. Dixon points out that every herd 
has high and low producing cows, 
with the majority in between. Without 
records, the poorest can be detected 
by the dairyman through milk yield, 
while he may be uncertain of others. 
For accurate culling he needs to know 
the butterfat yield of each cow. 

A good dairy cow should have a 
lactation of 10 months with a dry 
period of 6 to 8 weeks, and should 
calve yearly. A butterfat yield of 300 
lb. or more should be attained in a 
10-month lactation. Any cow produc¬ 
ing less than 200 lb. of butterfat a 
year is unprofitable and should be 
eliminated at the earliest opportunity. 
Any district agriculturist or ag. rep. 
will help you with information on cow 
testing and herd records programs. V 

New Test for 
Milk Protein Content 

NEW method of determining pro¬ 
tein content of milk, which is 
simple, fast and inexpensive, has been 
developed at the University of Wis¬ 
consin. It was noticed that the proteins 
combine with a certain dye and sepa¬ 
rate from the solution. By placing care¬ 
fully measured samples of dye and 
milk mixture in a centrifuge, which 
speeded up removal of the dye, it was 
possible to learn the amount of protein 
by using a device for measuring light 
absorption (a colorimeter), or by 
comparing the completed sample with 
a standardized color chart. 

When 10 or more samples were 
analyzed it took less than 5 minutes 
for each test. 

Protein tests might be used in future 
to help set the price for fluid milk, 
because of the demand for milk pro¬ 
tein by the cheesemaker and a trend 
among consumers to prefer high pro¬ 
tein foods. V 


Short of Hay? 

Grain Is Substitute 

F you’re short of hay, it will be 
some comfort to know that there 
have been successful tests in the 
U.S.A. with grain as a substitute for 
hay. M. Daciw of the Manitoba De¬ 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
the tests showed it was possible to 
maintain good milk production by 
feeding as little as 9 lb. of hay per 
day, or about 1 ton over the usual 
feeding period. 

Normally, good quality hay costs 
$15 per ton or less, and it pays to feed 
the cow all the hay she will consume. 
But if hay is scarce and the price is 
high, it is more economical to reduce 
the hay in the ration and substitute 
grain. The amounts depend on the 
price of hay and grain. 

When hay is at $20 per ton or 
higher, and oats cost 68(f or less, it 
pays to substitute grain for hay. For 
example, if the hay supply is limited 
to 1 ton per cow, and a cow is pro¬ 
ducing 40 lb. of milk a day, 9 lb. of 
hay and about 25 lb. of grain can be 
fed daily. The grain in the ration 
should vary with the cow’s ability to 
produce. This combination is more 
profitable than buying hay at prices 
above $20 per ton. V 

Milk Fit 

For Human Needs 

HE difference between profit and 
loss to the dairy farmer often de¬ 
pends on whether poor quality milk is 
rejected by the dairy plant. Keep con¬ 
trol over quality by considering these 
factors. 

Milk is a human food and should 
be treated with the same regard for 
cleanliness as the housewife is ex¬ 
pected to observe in the kitchen. 
Disease reduces production and en¬ 
dangers the consumers’ health, so it’s 
wise to keep in touch with dairy cattle 
disease control programs. Milk should 
be cooled to below 50 °F as soon as 
possible to prevent bacteria from 
multiplying. 

Stables need not be elaborate or 
expensive, but must have adequate 
lighting, drainage and ventilation. The 
manure should be removed from yards 
daily to discourage breeding of flies. 
Clipping the fine hair from the flank, 
udders and belly of the cow-help to 
keep her clean and comfortable. 

Prof. F. W. Hamilton of Ontario 
Agricultural College, who has issued 
these suggestions to dairymen, empha¬ 
sizes that quality is the key to progress 
and development in the dairy in¬ 
dustry. V 




Milk Cost Is What Counts 



ON’T try to keep costs per cow to a minimum. Concentrate on increasing 
milk production per cow and keep down the cost of producing each 100 
lb. of milk. 


This is the advice of M. Daciw, Manitoba Department of Agriculture, who 
gives the following figures to illustrate his point: 


Milk per cow Cost per cow Labor earning per cow Milk cost per cwt. 

10,317 $292 $104 $3.76 

8,996 $266 $ 64 $4.15 

6,736 $213 $ 45 $4.53 
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Best 


looking pick-up 
in the lou)-pnce 





SWEPTLINE FOR 1959 



. 


Here's the first pick-up to roll your way with flair to match 
its flash! And for the same cost as an ordinary pick-up. 
Handsome? Those fresh, fashionable, flush side panels look as 
smart and stylish as a passenger car! Load space? The most 
by weight, volume and load length of any pick-up in the 
industry. Spirited? Just you take the wheel and see. 

(And you can see it at your dealer’s now, you know!) 



Holds the most! New 

Dodge Sweptline pick-up 
body holds more by 
volume, weight and load 
length than any other in 
the industry. Available in 
6 1 /l' body on 108" wheel¬ 
base; 8'3" body on 116" 
wheelbase; 9' body on 
126" wheelbase. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


IllliP.: 


Yours in the new 
Dodge Sweptline ’59 pick-up! 

• New stay-ahead style from front to 
rear! 

• New hydraulically operated clutch 
for easier going! 

• New improved springing for 
smoother riding! 

• New larger brakes for increased 
driving safety! 

• New suspended brake and clutch 
pedals for convenience! 

• Newly improved V-8 and thrifty 
Dodge Six power! 

• Up to 84 cu. ft. of load capacity! 

• Three smart Sweptline models to 
choose from—from 5,000 lbs. to 
9,000 lbs. max. G.V.W. 






Models from 1^,250 lbs. G.V.W. to 65,000 lbs. G.C.W.—There’s one that’s right for your Hauling! 
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...to re-power your 
farm engines with 
Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings! 



It’s a grand feeling to know that 
your farm engines are in the top 
condition—ready to give peak 
performance under the most 
rugged conditions. 

Perfect Circle Chrome piston 
rings ensure longer life and sus¬ 


tained power with lasting oil 
economy under the toughest 
demands of farming. This means 
more work time—less down time 
for your valuable equipment. 

Be sure to install Perfect 
Circle Chrome Piston Rings on 
your next overhaul—experience 
in actual farm use prove 
they’re best. 



PERFECT CIRCLE 

Piston Rings 

the no. 1 choice of Canadian mechanics 



W the perfect way 

■SyO PROCESS WHEAT, OATS, 
BARLEY & OTHER SMALL GRAIN 


It’s more appetizing, easier digested 
—no dust to clog nostrils. 

Stock absorbs nearly 100% of the 
feed value of rolled grain. 

SMART FEEDERS EVERYWHERE ARE SWITCHING TO ROLLED GRAIN . . . 

The Automatic 3 in 1 Feed 

time-tested for trouble - free |^j|HpJ|||| 
out-—are self adjusting for all j 

T \ V '^7 | Models Available. 

/ A size and capacity 

V% < / /for every need. . ........... ™ w .v^v.>v«aw W \w ..... 

jf Heavy-Duty^ Farmer-Feeder 

//m 800 to 2200 bu. per hour. All ^ 

available as a Basic Unit for l / :? t : 

/A • Floor or Skid Units for use ' " f 

W /A*S in the f§ed room or grain- / 

ff pj A ] if y/gj ,: ■! e f y; PTO Trailer Units for >:> JM| ••'“Hi 

I t}lJ farm and commercial work. F 

Free engineering service & 


You can make 4 bushels rolled 
grain do the feeding work of 5 
—because . .J 


or see these 


eration at oui 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. ' 

P.O. Box 847, Swift Current, Sask 



Shelf Braces 

The next time you need several 
identical shelf braces made from wood, 
try this. Cut the board to the desired 
size, making it 
exactly square. 

Take a compass 
and place its 
point in the exact 
middle of the 
board, and then 
draw a circle. 

Also divide the 
board into equal quarters with two 
dotted lines. Cut out the circular por¬ 
tion of wood with a saw, and separate 
the braces by sawing along the dotted 
lines.—H.E.F., Tex. V 

Clean Files 

To prevent teeth of fine smoothing 
files from clogging, when filing alum¬ 
inum, brass, copper, solder or other 
soft metals, apply a coat of powdered 
graphite to each file just before using. 
Graphite keeps metal filings from stick¬ 
ing in the grooves and also protects 
the files from rust.—E.O., Alta. V 

Removing Bung 

Put an end to the struggle you have 
when removing the bung from a gas 
barrel. Simply 
weld a harrow 
tooth across the 
top of the bung, 
as shown in the 
illustration. This 
makes a handle 
that will enable 
you to turn the bung easily. — L.C., 
Sask. V 


WELD OLD HARROW 
TOOTH TO BUNG 



TO OPEN GAS DRUM 


CUT FOUR IDENTICAL 



Skin on Paint 

To remove skin formed on paint, use 
a batter beater. The excess paint will 
drain through the tines, but the skin 
won’t slide off. If the beater is too 
wide for the can, remove one or more 
tines.—H.M., Pa. V 

Easy Syphon 

A simple way to start a syphon is 
by using a faucet washer secured to a 
length of wire. 

Pass the wire 
through the hose, 
insert the hose in 
the liquid you 
want to syphon, 
and then pull the 
washer through 
the hose. This creates a vacuum that 
will draw the liquid through the hose. 
—D.F., Alta. V 

Removing Stud 

When installing a flush wall cabinet, 
such as a medicine cabinet, and part 
of a wall stud has to be removed, you 
have to be careful not to damage the 
plaster on the other side of the wail. 
The answer is to use a hacksaw blade 
to saw through the lath nails driven 
into the stud. First, gently pry the 
stud away from the lath to make room 
for the blade, then saw back and forth 
through each nail as you come to it. 



Wear gloves, or you’ll skin your 
knuckles.—A.N.F., N.B. V 

Night Seeding 

It’s sometimes difficult to see 
whether your drill has tripped, when 
seeding at night. I have painted the 
square feeder shafts with aluminum 
paint, about one foot of each at the 
center of the drill. The paint reflects 
the tractor lights, flashing on and off 
as the shaft turns. I can see at a glance 
if the drill is working.—A.E.K., Sask. V 

Hammer Head 

Make the hammer head tight and 
keep it on. This is the way to do it. 
Cut a slot at the 
end of the handle 
to less than the 
depth of the head. 

Then drill a hole 
at the end of the 
slot to prevent 
the wood from 
splitting down the 
handle. Mount 
the head on the 
handle and insert 
a wood screw into 
the slot down¬ 
ward from the end. The screw will 
spread the end of the handle and hold 
the head on tightly.—S.C., Fla. V 



Forge Blower 

For the blower on my forge, I 
have a motor and fan from an old car 
heater. I removed the radiator from 
the heater and attached the frame to 
a gallon can, which had a hole in the 
bottom to fit the pipe on the forge. 
A 6-volt tractor battery powers the 
motor, providing a steady draft for the 
fire.—F.J.W., Alta. V 


Nail Pouch 



SEW 


You can make a handy pouch for 
nails or staples in a few minutes. Cut 
a 9" section off the leg of an old pair 
of overalls or 
pants. Seam over 
well at the bot¬ 
tom, and cut 2" 
slits on either side 
at the top. Turn 
the front 2" flap 
down and sew it, 
also seam edges 
of back part as 
you sew it onto 
straps made from 
an old necktie, 
strips of denim or overall suspenders. 
Make sure the opening to the pocket 
you have made is big enough for your 
hand. Several of these pouches should 
be in every workshop to avoid clut¬ 
tering your pockets with a lot of hard¬ 
ware.— R.J.R., B.C. V 


SECTION OF 


OLD PANT LEG 


STITCHING 


Concrete Forms 

Use green, unseasoned lumber for 
concrete forms. Dry lumber robs con¬ 
crete of its moisture, upsetting its 
strength, while green wood doesn’t. 
However, if you must use dry boards, 
paint them with old oil from the 
crankcase.—H.J., Pa. V 


Tool Rack 

Keep garden tools handy by tack¬ 
ing strips of leather to the side of the 
wheelbarrow to form loops. The loops 
are excellent holders for several tools. 
—A.N.F., N.B. V 
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Two great feeds 
have joined forces 

to give aggressive leadership 
to the Canadian Feed Industry 



The Canadian farmer is doing a tremendous job in the production of ledge, and resources of both the Pioneer and Cafeteria organizations, 
livestock and poultry products. Better breeding, better feeding, and Feed is our business. The rapid change in Canada’s farm economy 
better management are enabling producers, today, to obtain egg is creating a greater demand for feed and service. The joining 

yields, milk yields, and v/eight gains that would have been unbeliev- together of these two great feed organizations will enable us to gear 

able a few years ago. up to these demands by giving our customers increased feeding 

Pioneer Feeds and Cafeteria Feeds with over a half a century of advisory service, enlarged facilities for bulk delivery, greater quality 

combined experience in the production of livestock and poultry control, and a larger scope for research and development, 
feeds have contributed greatly to this development. More farmers Our Advertising and Merchandising Departments, Credit and 
fed Pioneer and Cafeteria Feeds in 1958 than in any previous year. Market Forecasting Departments have been expanded. All these 

But with an eye to the future, these two great feeds have now joined improved services to help you meet the changing times, 

forces to give strong and unified leadership to the Canadian Feed This fine feed team is keeping in step with Canada’s growth. 
Industry with “Pioneer-Cafeteria Feeds.” Truly a Canadian Feed Company with formula feeds developed and 

In moving ahead we have combined the best features of both, back- tested to meet the needs of Canadian livestock and poultry producers 

ed by all the modern manufacturing facilities, skill and technical know- from Coast to Coast. 

©PIONEER-CAFETERIA FEEDS LTD. 


TORONTO - MONTREAL • WINNIPEG • CALGARY - SAINT JOHN, N.B. 









$ 50,000,000 PEST 

THAT'S THE ESTIMATED DAMAGE 
WIREWORMS CAUSED WESTERN 
FARMERS EACH YEAR---MORE 
THAN TWICE THE VALUE OF 
THE ENTIRE CANADIAN FLAX 
CROP IN 1957 ARE YOU 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
STAGGERING LOSSES? 

o 

MERGAMMA C KILLS 
WIREWORMS FAST* 

SAFE, SURE PROTECTION--- 
8 YEARS PROVEN USE 
ACROSS THE WEST. 

ONE APPLICATION KILLS 
WIREWORMS AND CONTROLS 
SEED-BORNE DISEASES. EASY 
TO APPLY —JUST DUST IT ON. 


TEST A STRIP 
ON YOUR FARM 
WITH MERGAMMA. 
IF WIREWORMS WERE 
PRESENT, YOU'LL SEE 
THE D1FFERENCE--GET 
YIELD INCREASES UP 
TO 10 BU. PER ACRE, 
SEE YOUR DEALER j, 


MERGAMMA C 


TEST STRIP 
PAYS OFF 



CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg • Saskatoon • Edmonton 


<J{a>iLcult(Vial CltemicaU 


CONVERT YOUR TRACTOR TO 
HYDRAULICS IN IQ* MINUTES 


with ^(Jliar-iumi 

Hi-Lo-Pac 


WITH THE HI-LO-PAC you can 

have Hydraulic Power for any 
tractor regardless of Age—Model 
or Make. That’s right, in just 10 
minutes you can double your 
tractor’s usefulness. Here is every¬ 
thing in 1 package needed to operate all farm implements. Just hook 
it on, fill the reservoir and your “Extra Hand” is ready to go to work. 
No pulleys—chains—sprockets. Mounts directly to P.T.O. shaft. 
Operates at LOW P.T.O. speeds. 


plus mounting 
kit $16.50 


* After Initial 10 Minute Installation 
—On or Off in 3 minutes. 

• CONVERT YOUR OLD OR 
NEW TRACTOR TODAY 


|——-Fill in coupon for detailed information——! 

j Tractor Make___ | 

| Model_Year_ I 

! Name_____ ■ 


• LIBERAL TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE ON USED 
HI-LO-PACS 

• 250,000 NOW IN USE 



CHAR-LYNN CO. 


2843 26th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


J 
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How to lengthen your 
cattle grazing season 


New Varieties 

Of Rape, Kale Are Overlooked 


D O you want to extend your graz¬ 
ing season an extra month or 
6 weeks each fall? The new 
varieties of rape or kale may be just 
the crops you need. 

“They are the most overlooked crops 
available to stockmen today,” states 
Prof. Bob Fulkerson of the OAC Field 
Husbandry Department. “The new 
varieties give heavy yields at a time 
when other crops have been frozen 
off. 

“One Ontario farmer I know,” adds 
Fulkerson, “says he may still be graz¬ 
ing his field of kale in February or 
March, if the snow isn’t too deep.” 
It’s common practice for beefmen to 
graze their steers on rape or kale until 
Christmastime in some areas of On¬ 
tario, for even though it is frozen, 
cattle relish it. 

Key to Professor Fulkerson’s opti¬ 
mism about these crops is found in 
the new varieties produced by plant 
breeders. At one time, cattlemen had 
some trouble with bloating among 
cattle fed on rape, and while kale 
won’t cause bloat, varieties available 
a few years ago didn’t yield so well. 

Now, the new kales yield as well 
and are higher in protein than rape. 
In fact, at the OAC, kale has run 
about 17 per cent protein compared to 
12 or 13 per cent for rape, on a dry 
matter basis. Both are extremely lush 
crops, running about 10 to 12 per cent 
dry matter. 

Yields of the new species at the 
OAC have run up as high as 40 tons 
to the acre, and Fulkerson believes 
that yields of 30 tons per acre should 
be attainable by any good farmer. 

There is still some danger of bloat 
from rape, but even that doesn’t seem 
to be too serious now. Various species 
of both kale and rape were grown on 
farms across the province last year, 
under supervision of the college, and 
farmers who placed some dry hay or 
straw where the cattle could get it at 
all times had no trouble. 

“Cattle seem to know when they 
need such dry feed,” Fulkerson ob¬ 
served. “It’s a good idea to place some 
in feeding racks right in the field.” 
But these crops aren’t limited to 
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Charles Yeo sizes up a heavy stalk 
of kale growing on his P.E.I. farm. 

some areas of Ontario. They have 
been popular among some farmers in 
parts of the Maritimes, too. Holstein 
breeder Bus Jones of Charlottetown 
always includes some kale in his for¬ 
age program as late season insurance. 
And in the West, some stockmen 
sprinkle a little in the grain drill at 
seeding time, and it provides late fall 
grazing after the wheat is combined. 

The crops seem to do better in the 
cool, moist areas of Ontario than in 
some of the southern parts of the 
province where summer heat may 
slow their growth. 

ROFESSOR FULKERSON says 
that the new Garton’s Early Giant, 
an English rape, is the one to use now. 
It yields half a ton more dry matter 
per acre than most other varieties. In 
the kales, he says that some of the 
marrow stem varieties look particularly 
promising. 

The new kales, which yield so well, 
and which won’t cause bloat or taint 
milk, are amazingly palatable too. 
Fulkerson says that growers co-operat¬ 
ing in the OAC trials, found that cows 
which were changed over from regu¬ 
lar pasture onto kale, relished it and 
maintained their production even 
without grain. But when the kale ran 




Lloytl Marsden grazed 32 steers on 7 acres of rape for 6 full weeks during 
fall ■ He’s been growing the crop for years on his Rockwood , Ont., farm. 
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out on one farm and cattle were put 
back onto grain and hay, production 
dropped off by one-third. Calves liked 
the kale too. 

One other feature about kale — it 
seems to withstand higher summer 
temperatures than rape, while produc¬ 
ing a heavy growth. 

Seeding time for rape in Ontario is 
about July 10. Kale usually requires a 
slightly earlier seeding, says Professor 
Fulkerson—say about July 1. He sug¬ 
gests that a field can be fallowed until 
then to clean up weeds, or a meadow 
that has provided early grazing or an 
early cut of hay, can be plowed and 
made ready for seeding. He recom¬ 


mends a dressing of manure for the 
field, but warns growers not to seed 
the crops too heavily. 

“Most farmers use too much seed 
and the crowded plants are stunted. 
One to 1% pounds of seed per acre is 
plenty.” 

The crop is seeded in rows by plug¬ 
ging every three or four runs in the 
grass seed box, and fitting the spouts 
with a piece of garden hose to prevent 
the seed from being scattered by the 
wind. By using rows, there will be less 
trampling and waste when it is being 
grazed. If the field is reasonably weed 
free, there may be no need to scuffle 
it during growth.—D.R.B. V 


Cheap Seed 
May Be Expensive 

C HEAP seed may not be the 
cheapest in the long run, says 
Everett Tool of the North Da¬ 
kota Crop Improvement Association. 
This advice from south of the border 
can apply equally well here. This is 
how he explains it. 

There were two typical lots of al¬ 
falfa seed brought to the attention of 
the State Seed Department’s labora¬ 
tory. One sold for 35<p per pound and 
the other went “over the fence” for 
25 4. This second lot looked like a real 
bargain, but it was not as simple as 
that. 

The tag on the 35^ seed stated 


there was 99 per cent pure seed and 
that 95 per cent of that seed would 
germinate. If you multiply 99 by 95 
and divide the result into 35, the 
result is 37 4, which is the cost per 
pound of pure live seed. 

Now take the “cheap seed.” It cost 
25 4 and the purity turned out to be 
90 per cent, with 60 per cent germin¬ 
ation. Multiply 90 by 60 and divide 
the result into 25. This gives a cost 
of 46c per pound of pure live seed, or 
9c‘ more per pound than the cost of 
the tagged seed. 

This is not the end of the story. If 
the purity of the “cheap seed” was 90 
per cent, it meant that 10 per cent of 
the seed wasn’t alfalfa. It was mostly 
weed seed, including several kinds of 
the noxious type. V 







Once Over and Better Done with This 3-in-1 

TEAM MB -PBWMB 


Once over and your seeding is all done. Think 
of it! Plowed, pulverized and seeded in one 
operation—with big savings of time and fuel 
expense—always ahead of the weather and 
the season. 

THE POWER: It’s the work and econ¬ 
omy leader of the past few years—Oliver 990 
—the full 6-plow diesel for big acreages and 
multiple hitches. If you need power —it will 
pay you to turn to 990. 

THE PLOW: It’s an Oliver, too—with 
rugged, light-draft Raydex® moldboards and 
low-cost, replaceable shares—available as 4- 
5- and 6-bottom pull-types such as No. 4441. 
Also available in the low-cost 2- and 3-bot¬ 
tom No. 4240. 

THE PACKER: Here’s the cultivator- 
packer that makes money for you at every 


turn—sized right and timed right for extra 
teamed-power benefits. It breaks the clods 
and firms the soil right after plowing—before 
seeding. And the size matches your plow and 
drill widths. 

THE DRILL: For farmers with moisture¬ 
saving problems, it’s the new Oliver superior® 
plow press drill—available with 12 runs and 
bushel-to-the-foot seed hopper. The famous 
superior double-run seed distributors are 
working for you all the time—saving seed, 
insuring a better crop stand. 

Ask for a demonstration of this new 3-in-l 
teamed-power unit on your own farm. Save 
power, save time, and get into the profit 
groove with this all-new, all-Oliver combina¬ 
tion design-matched for you. 

THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 

6th Ave. & Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 



Another teamed-power combination for 
prairie profits—Oliver power matched with an 
Oliver superior wide disc harrow and seeder. 


Branches: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • 
Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

Distributors: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, 
Montreal, Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario • Barker Equipment Company, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, 
Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and 
Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 



See Your OLIVER DEALER and See 
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The Royal Bank of Canada 


James Muir urges more flexible 
tax system, with wider credit 
control to curb inflation 


West can set an example of 
“free economy in action” by keeping 
markets open to underdeveloped countries 



Marcel Cabernel shows a dike he made at the top of the field to Keith Smith , 
former district ag. rep,, who assisted him a lot in overcoming the big gully» 


Dike Helps Stabilize Waterway 


“Chronic inflation is the greatest single 
threat to Canada’s economic develop¬ 
ment,” declared James Muir, Chairman 
and President of The Royal Bank of Can¬ 
ada, at the bank’s Annual Meeting in 
Montreal o n Thursday, January 8th. 
Reviewing the conditions which must be 
met to ensure continuing economic 
growth, high level employment and a 
stable currency, Mr. Muir said, “Regard¬ 
less of the skill and energy of the mone¬ 
tary authorities, an effective monetary 
policy is impossible so long as consumer 
credit is free to move in the opposite 
direction. The Central Bank contracts 
credit in booms and expands in reces¬ 
sion. Unregulated consumer credit ex¬ 
pands in booms, contracts in recession. 
Those dependent on bank credit have to 
bear the full brunt of credit restriction 
while others enjoy a spending spree. To 
break up this unholy alliance of injustice 
and futility I have repeatedly urged that 
monetary and credit control should em¬ 
brace a wider area of our financial world 
than they now do. Surely a more flexible 
tax system could be devised which would 
adjust tax rates to counter cyclical dis¬ 
turbances, not only quickly and effec¬ 
tively but without arbitrarily changing 
the relative importance of the govern¬ 
ment sector in our economic life. Such a 
system, combined with a more compre¬ 
hensive coverage by our monetary au¬ 
thorities in the regulation of credit, could 
I think provide an economic climate for 
high-level employment and economic 
growth and, at the same time, protect 
the value of our currency from the rav¬ 
ages of chronic inflation.” 

FOREIGN AID 

“Aid to underdeveloped countries,” 
said Mr. Muir, “is useless unless it leads 
to sustained, and self-sustaining, devel¬ 
opment; and fundamental social changes 
in the underdeveloped country are re¬ 
quired before the spirit of enterprise is 
sufficiently strong to achieve what we 
might call ‘escape velocity’ independent 
of the temporary rocket-thrust of eco¬ 
nomic aid. Without fundamental changes, 
greatly expanded aid fanned by over¬ 
enthusiasm, if not emotional compulsion, 
may have perverse effects, not only in the 
inflation-ridden West, but in the under¬ 
developed countries themselves. 

“I think we must raise the question 
whether earmarking more aid is best for 
East Asians or the West until much more 
has been done both in education and in 
the careful preparation of programmes 
that achieve a proper balance between 
agricultural and industrial development.” 

The big question, said Mr. Muir, was 
whether the “uncommitted” underdevel¬ 
oped countries would try to develop a 
private enterprise economy as an instru¬ 
ment of growth. This depended, he said, 
“not merely on expanded economic aid 
but on the example set by the West, and 
by a good example I mean not merely 
that we set our own house in order but 
that we keep the economies of the West 
open to the goods produced by the 


underdeveloped countries. Otherwise we 
can only expect these countries to adopt 
a policy of self-sufficiency with its in¬ 
evitable counterpart, centralized control 
of the economic system.” 


RISK-TAKER 
MERITS REWARD 

“Adequate reward for productive 
effort and risk is an important condi¬ 
tion for economic development,” said 
Mr. Muir. “If labour becomes more 
productive, higher wages can be paid 
without inflation. The increase is 
both an incentive and a deserved re¬ 
ward. If risks are taken to expand 
production in some direction, the op¬ 
portunity for a correspondingly large 
reward is not only prerequisite, but 
justified to the extent of the risk- 
taker’s contribution to general welfare. 

“I would like to join those who are 
urging the Government in consider¬ 
ing the report of the Borden Commis¬ 
sion on Energy not to move hastily to 
put a public-utility straight-jacket on 
one of the most important contributors 
to Canada’s risk-capital investment: 
the oil and gas industry—a risk in¬ 
dustry that has been responsible in 
large measure for Canada’s brilliant 
economic showing since the second 
world war.” 


Assets over 
$4 Billion 

K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
reported that Royal Bank assets had 
passed the $4 billion mark, and that 
Capital funds now totalled nearly 
$250,000,000. “Deposit figures in Can¬ 
ada have, of course, increased markedly,” 
said Mr. Sedgewick, “and we are particu¬ 
larly pleased to see substantial growth 
during the year in our personal savings 
deposits where the figures are larger by 
$148 million odd than those of a year 
ago. As at date of the Balance Sheet, 
our depositors numbered 2,927,121, in¬ 
deed a source of much satisfaction to us.” 

Mortgage loans arranged by the Royal 
Bank had increased by 22% to nearly 
$265,000,000, and shareholders now 
numbered 22,156, an increase of 2,200 
in the year. 

The recent appointment of a Far 
Eastern Representative, with headquarters 
in Hong Kong, said Mr. Sedgewick, had 
placed The Royal Bank of Canada in a 
position to provide on-the-spot assistance 
to foreign traders who wished to take 
advantage of opportunities for further 
important expansion ot trade between 
Canada and far eastern countries. 


N 1956, The Country Guide told 
how Marcel Cabernel eliminated a 
deep gully on his farm at Brux¬ 
elles, with the help of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. More than 
2 years later, a second visit to the 
farm showed that the job was well 
done. There was no trace of the orig¬ 
inal gully, which had been 20' deep, 
20' wide and 1,200' long. 

Here’s the program that Marcel has 
followed. After the gully had been 
filled and reduced to a gently sloping 
waterway in August 1956, he seeded 
rye as a nurse crop with brome, 
meadow fescue, Grimm alfalfa and 
crested wheatgrass. Some reed canary 
grass was sown along the bottom of 
the waterway. 

In 1957, he reseeded brome, rye 
and alfalfa, without breaking the sur¬ 
face. He took off just one crop of hay 
and sowed a little meadow fescue in 
the fall, just to cover any bare spots. 

At the top of the field, where the 
slope is greatest, there was some ten¬ 
dency for the waterway to wash out. 
So he had to lay some sod there and 
build a small dike to make the runoff 
water disperse. 

The main result of eliminating the 
gully, which bisected his field, was to 
put a stop to soil erosion. But it has 
also eliminated the danger of a tractor 
toppling over, or of cattle dropping 
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A part of the original 20-foot gully 
as it was before the 1956 operation. 


into it—he lost two animals that way. 
In addition, he has improved both the 
value and the appearance of his farm, 
and made it much easier to work. 

Cabernel’s other conservation meas¬ 
ures are paying off too. He has been 
using alfalfa for some time and finds 
it improves his second crop consider¬ 
ably. He has had 30 bushels of oats 
after alfalfa where the yield was only 
15 bushels on a second crop. By farm¬ 
ing on the contour, he is also keeping 
his soil where he needs it. 

Marcel has 275 cultivated acres, 
half of which are used for forage 
crops. This provides him with enough 
feed for his 50-head commercial beef 
and dairy herd, and he ships grain 
and some alfalfa seed. 

He is a keen member of the Brux¬ 
elles Soil Conservation Club, which is 
one of the top clubs in the province. 
In this way he has become a booster 
for conservation. He is also enthusi¬ 
astic about the help he had from the 
provincial department of agriculture 
and the Brandon Experimental Farm 
in licking some serious problems. — 
R.C. V 


New Soft Wheat 

NEW soft white spring wheat, 
resistant to stem rust and also the 
leaf rusts occurring in the irrigated 
areas of southern Alberta, has been 
licensed. Known as “Kenhi,” this 
variety was developed at the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta. It is the result of a 
cross between Kenya Farmer, for rust 
resistance, and Lemhi, which is sus¬ 
ceptible to rust, but yields well and 
has excellent soft wheat quality. 

Kenhi has been introduced as a re¬ 
placement for Lemhi. V 


Annual Weed Control 

HE most effective ways to control 
annual weeds are: (a) cultivation 
before and after seeding; (b) delayed 
seeding of an early maturing crop; 
(c) sow a field to permanent pasture, 
or to a forage crop, and then mow it 
for hay or silage; (d) use selective 
chemical weed sprays as recommended 
for each particular weed. V 
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Winterkilling 
Probe Continues 


I T’S hard to pinpoint the causes of 
winterkilling because the evidence 
has been wiped out when spring 
comes. But tests are underway at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
that may throw some light on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Sample plots of field crops are 
being revived from winter dormancy 
and stimulated into growth by placing 
a small, bottomless growth chamber 
over them. Heat and fight -are sup¬ 
plied artificially, snow and soil thaw, 
and the plants start to grow. Re¬ 
growth and vigor indicate the amount 
of winterkilling up to that time. By 
placing the growth chamber on vari¬ 
ous plots periodically through the 
winter, damage to crops by various 
weather factors can then be evaluated. 

After two winters, it is known that 
ice sheets are disastrous to wintering 
alfalfa, which was completely killed 
by December 20 after being covered 
by ice for 4 weeks. Plots kept bare 
during 1956-57 resulted in a complete 
kill by February 1. On the other hand, 
4" of snow over alfalfa resulted in 
100 per cent survival. 

During mid-December 1957 a warm 
spell started alfalfa growing in the 
fields. A subsequent cold snap caused 
15 per cent winterkill. Nearly 10" of 
snow followed and remained all 
winter. Injury evaluations in February 
1958 showed no kill whatever. V 


Longer Life 
For Alfalfa Stands 



YOUR SOIL NEEDS REFUELLING TOO! 


I N Minnesota, profitable stands of 
alfalfa have been maintained for 
7 years or more, with forage yields 
averaging nearly 4% tons per acre, 
through giving fields plenty of needed 
phosphate and potash fertilizer. 

Dr. John MacGregor of the State 
University says the best results were 
obtained by applying 300 pounds of 
0-20-20 the spring before seeding, fol¬ 
lowed by an annual spring application 
of the same. 

This view is supported by Dr. 
Kermit Berger, University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, who says that intelligent use of 
fertilizer with productive seed strains 
make it possible to grow alfalfa almost 
continuously on hilly soils. This re¬ 
leases the more level and fertile soils 
for row crops, such as corn, soybeans, 
wheat, oats and barley. He reckons 
that Wisconsin farmers are getting less 
than half the alfalfa yields they could 
if they had followed the recommenda¬ 
tions. V 


Planned Cropping 

E STABLISH a crop sequence sys¬ 
tem gauged to your particular 
farm that will help to: (1) maintain 
and improve soil fertility; (2) main¬ 
tain needed fiber and organic material; 
(3) control weeds, diseases, and pests; 
(4) distribute labor requirements; (5) 
produce continuous high crop yields, 
and (6) provide adequate hay and 
pasture for your livestock. V 


You wouldn’t expect your tractor to keep 
producing without refuelling. Soil is like 
that too! After you take off a harvest 
you need to replenish your land ... to 
restore its full power to grow. The answer 
is a modern high analysis fertilizer — 
and the farmer who knows fertilizers 
will always specify NORTHWEST. North¬ 
west high-density granular fertilizers are 
an economical method of putting back 
the nutrients your last crop took off the 


land (and 30 bushels of wheat per acre 
will remove as much as 35 lbs. of nitro¬ 
gen, 16 lbs. of phosphate). Check with your 
Northwest distributor . . . and improve 
your land’s power to grow with the correct 
NORTHWEST granular fertilizer: 

11-48-0 Ammonium Phosphate 
16-20-0 Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphate 
27-14-0 Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 
24-20-0 Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 
33.5-0-0 Ammonium Nitrate (Nitro-Cubes) 



NORTHWEST 

Nitro-Chemicals Ltd. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA, CANADA 

Order now from: 

• THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED 

• FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED • NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 

• PIONEER GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED • UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
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pared in a yield test last year. There 
were no yield differences. But Van¬ 
tage was a top variety for yield in 
Manitoba in 1945, and yet by 1956 
the average yields were so disappoint¬ 
ing that it was no longer recom¬ 
mended. The agronomists at Brandon 
say it’s reasonable to suppose that if 
genetic deterioration of seed stock 
occurred over the 11 years, it would 
have shown in yield results in 1958. 
They are forced to the conclusion that 
environment, including diseases, play 
a major role in determining whether a 
variety can maintain its original pro¬ 
ductiveness. V 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Just as Effective 


Your source for 


AC SPARK PLUGS AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 


Dollar Value 
Of Manure on 


is as close as your 
nearest service station 


A TON of manure can increase crop 
value by $5, compared with 
yields without manure. In Ontario 
alone, nearly 20 million tons of 
manure is available annually on farms, 
adding up to an increased crop value 
in millions of dollars. 

Prof. Norman Thomas, Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College, says the return of 
manure to the land also returns at 
least some of the plant food removed 
by cropping. He reckons the average 
100- to 200-acre farm loses, through 
the sale of products, from $150 to 
$250 worth of plant nutrients each 
year. This combined with unavoidable 
loss in handling manure means that of 
the original crop received, only 25 per 
cent of the nitrogen, 50 per cent of 
the phosphates and 30 per cent of the 
potash are returned to the soil. These 
figures vary according to farm con¬ 
ditions, manure management and 
volume of production. 

You can keep manure losses to a 
minimum if you have good stable 
floors, good storage (concrete if pos¬ 
sible) and by adding super-phosphate 
to the manure. Manure with super¬ 
phosphate gives higher crop yields 
than ordinary manure, particularly on 
corn, mixed hay and pastures. V 
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George Trustvell still prefers ammon¬ 
ium nitrate for his type of farming . 


GM dealer . . . independent garage 
farm equipment dealer. i , --= 


I N spite of the spectacular growth 
results reported in the United 
States through the use of anhy¬ 
drous ammonia, many farmers in Wes¬ 
tern Canada find they get just as 
good yields with ammonium nitrate. 
What’s more, the latter is a lot less 
trouble to handle and apply. 

Hereford breeder George Truswell 
of Leney, Sask., is one of them. Last 
year George decided to try a shot of 
anhydrous ammonia on 100 acres of 
permanent pasture in the hope that 
this high nitrogen treatment would 
give his grass a “shot in the arm.” Al¬ 
though the field contains fight, med¬ 
ium and heavy soils, growth response 
was poorer than on a similar pasture 
fertilized with nitroprills. 

One reason for the lack of results 
with anhydrous ammonia could be 
that soil moisture conditions weren’t 
favorable for its application. Soil 
should be crumbly and not too dry, or 
it might not close in readily over the 
ammonia when the latter is applied, 
resulting in loss by vaporization. In 
some cases there might not be enough 
water in the soil for the soil particles 
to absorb the fertilizer. On the other 
hand, too wet a soil might contain 
such a low volume of air-filled pores 
that this also limits absorption.— 
C.V.F. V 


Standard Factory Equipment on 
Nearly Half of All Cars, Trucks 
and Tractors Built Today . . . 

Best for Replacement Too! 


UMU'lUiP 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC DIVISION 


General Motors Products of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


IMPERIAL 

BANK 

OF CANADA 


Measuring 
Soil’s Water Needs 

W HAT’S an evaporimeter? It’s an 
instrument to measure water 
evaporation, so you can tell when to 
irrigate and how much water to apply. 
There are several types, but one in 
general use is a small affair called the 
Bellani plate. This is made of baked 
porous material and has a horizontal, 
black evaporating surface only 3" 
wide. It is held 4' above the ground 
and is fed by water from a reservoir. 

They’re studying the use of the 
evaporimeter at the Summerland Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, B.C., with a view 
to finding the amount of water used 
by grasses, legumes, fruit trees and 
tomatoes. From this information they 
hope to establish simple factors for 
each crop and use them with the 
evaporimeter to determine the amount 
of irrigation water needed. 

On individual farms, the farmer will 
need to know how much water the 
soil can hold and how much water the 
crops can safely use from the soil be¬ 
fore irrigation is needed. When this is 
established, the evaporimeter will 
show him when to irrigate and how 
much. V 


Top Yieklers 
Lose Their Place 

W HY is it that some high-yielding 
cereal varieties gradually fall off 
to the point that they are no longer 
acceptable? It is generally agreed by 
agronomists that once a cereal variety 
is purified, it will not deteriorate gen¬ 
etically even though the same seed is 
grown for many years. The answer 
seems to be that disease is responsible 
for the decline. 

The Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., claims that the growing of any 
one variety in an area for an extended 
time encourages the build-up of dis¬ 
ease organisms that can attack the 
variety. This is particularly true when 
the organism overwinters in the straw 
and debris of the crop. 

For example, seed lots from an un¬ 
selected stock of Vantage barley grown 
in 1945, 1950 and 1956 were com- 


New farm buildings 
come from IMPERIAL 


Modern production methods call for modern buildings. 
You can rebuild or improve your present buildings, 
without heavy financial strain, with a low interest rate 
Farm Improvement Loan. Your local Imperial Bank 
Manager will be pleased to give you complete details. 
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It’s the new MF 65 with amazing Ferguson System! 


Greatest tractor 

_1_*1i. say these farmers. 

fill 1 IT' and many others.. 
\ Ks± KJ JL JL • right across Canad 


"I’ve never seen such enthusiasm for a new tractor,” 
says MF Farm Reporter, Clare Burt. "Every farmer 
who’s worked an MF 65 agrees—it’s the 'best all¬ 
round tractor in the world’!” 

You’ll see why there’s such enthusiasm when you 
work a Massey-Ferguson 65 yourself! You’ll agree 
with George Dawson (top picture, right) that, with the 
Ferguson System, plowing has never been so easy or 
so fast! And, like Doug McMaster (centre picture) 
you’ll go for the MF 65’s work-easing variable drive 
P.T.O. in a big way! 

As for power—you’ll find a load like Tom Walker’s 
(centre picture) is child’s play to an MF 65! Big hills, 
small hills—this tractor flattens ’em all! But you get 
more than great work-ability with an MF 65—you get 
ease and comfort, too! You’ll discover with Bill Casey 
{lower picture, right) that the MF 65’s easy steering 
and handy controls put you in complete and comfort¬ 
able command of every job you tackle! 

So get to know a Massey-Ferguson 65 for yourself 
real soon! See your Massey-Ferguson dealer and ar¬ 
range to test-work one on your own farm. See your 
MF dealer—the man for great terms, trade-in values 
and service—first thing tomorrow! Get the feel of 
'the greatest tractor ever built’. 


Four bottoms in heaviest soil—it’s easy with the Ferguson System! 


P.T.O. matched to engine speed for 
baling or corn picking, etc. ... to 
ground speed for raking, planting, etc. 


"The heaviest loads, the 
steepest hills — the MF 65 
can take ’em all!” 


Massey-Ferguson Limited, Toronto 


"You’re in complete command from the tractor’s seat—every control at 
your fingertips!” 


'Economy! That’s the biggest 
feature for me,” says Ernie 
lalbach of Wetaskiwin, 
Uberta. "It’s an all-round 
lollar-saving tractor!” 


"Never seen such power!” 
George Dawson of St. Ann’s, 
Ontario, tells Clare Burt. "It’s 
real lugging power to take on 
any job you give it!” 


"I’ve seen nothing to beat that 
FergusonSystem,” declaresEd 
Kapaski of Inglis, Manitoba. 
"It sure makes tractor and 
implements work as a team!” 


"The MF 65’s been every¬ 
thing I expected!” says Ray 
Clarkson of Brampton, On¬ 
tario. "Handles 4 furrows easy 
—and whacks along day 
after day!” 


"This is a really rugged ma¬ 
chine,” says Bill Drebit of 
Canora, Saskatchewan. "It 
can take a pile of abuse and 
keep going in the toughest 
working conditions.” 











MF 50 makes small far 







ield big pay-off! 


"My MF 50 makes me and my farm equal to the biggest 
and the best,” Mike Pasuta, Canadian hog-farmer tells 
MF Farm Reporter, Clare Burt. "And there’ll always be 
a place for it as my farm grows!” 


Shifting huge boulders like this is child’s play with an MF 50! This tractor’s 
i real powerhouse! Whatever the job, you’ve got all the power you need—yet 
t doesn’t eat up fuel! "With six speeds to choose from you can always get just 



he speed and gear that fits the job in hand.” 



Hooking up to the MF 50 is 
just a matter of minutes! 
"This hitch makes it easier 
than ever to change from one 
implement to another,” says 
Mike Pasuta. "And the whole 
job’s controlled right from the 
tractor seat. Raising the plow, 
lowering it, getting the right 
working depth—it’s all made 
easier than ever before!” 


Tool and tractor work together 
like one unit. Here, discing 
with the MF Tandem Disc 
Harrow, Mike Pasuta cuts his 
working time way down. 
"When you come to a head¬ 
land,” he says, "you can turn 
round and swing right back— 
no long turns to waste time 
and gas!” 



"T 

1 need a tractor I can depend on,” says Mike Pasuta. 
"A machine that will do what I ask of it every time. And, 
for my money, that’s the MF 50—it really helps my farm 
L pay-off big!” Comparing it to his previous, ordinary 
tractor, Mike says: "That Ferguson System makes the 
darndest difference! My plow now stays set exactly at the 
depth I want. I’m in control—all the time!” 

"The MF 50’s so easy to handle and comfortable, too,” 
says Mike. "When my day’s work is done, I’m still full of 
go! I’m ready to get on with remodelling the house—one 
of the jobs I’m doing on my extra savings!” 

What the MF 50 is doing for Mike Pasuta on his farm, 
it can do for you, too! It’s got the power, the great 



Ferguson System and the all-round usefulness to make 
modern mechanized farming a really big paying proposition 
' on every farm! 

Why not find out about the MF 50 for yourself. . . see 
your Massey-Ferguson man and arrange to test-work one 
on your own farm. And find out about his great terms, 
trade-in values and service too—the best today! Why not 
phone him now... see him first thing tomorrow! 



FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Limited, Toronto 



More tools to make you and 
your MF 50 the big pay-off 
team. MF Moldboard Plows 
—designed to take fullest ad¬ 
vantage of the Ferguson Sys¬ 
tem in all soil conditions. MF 
Tillers—rugged mounted till¬ 
ers to handle every job from 
pasture renovation to complete 
weed eradication. MF Tandem 
Disc Harrows—clean-cutting, 
smooth-working, easy to lift 
and lower with the Ferguson 
system. 
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MORE POWER TO THE FARMER 
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"Every tractor should be able to do this!” But only 
the Ferguson 35 Diesel can plow so easy in heavy 
clay with a 3-bottom plow—and cut your costs and 
your time and effort through the amazing Ferguson 
System of work advantages. 


"It’s got a hundred and one uses—all year’round!” 

Give the Ferguson 35 Diesel the heaviest hauling 
work or the lighter cleaning jobs—it takes them all ^ 
in its stride! It’s never idle—it’s built to be busy, I 
all day, every day! I_ 


Jack House of Stan House & Sons’ Stoney Creek farm tells 
MF Farm Reporter Clare Burt: "The 35 brings together the 
two greatest advantages in farming today...the Ferguson 
System and diesel fuel economy!” 

“From the start, our 35 Diesel impressed us with its 
tremendous power,” says Jack House. “It’s been a real 
eye-opener! It never seems to stop and does everything 
we ask of it!” 

As for the Ferguson System: “We know its amazing 
advantages from long experience,” Jack reports. “This 
is the third Ferguson System tractor we’ve got—and 
we’re set to get a fourthl” 

All over Canada more and more farmers—on the 
big acreages, on family-size farms and small ones too— 
are turning to the amazing Ferguson 35 Diesel. And 
what it’s doing for them it can do for you too! So why 
not see your local Massey-Ferguson man and arrange 
to test-work one on your farm... find out just why every 
tractor should be built like the great Ferguson 35! 


" Less fuel gels used than ever before !" declares Jack 
House. "The Ferguson 35 Diesel is a real fuel-miser. 
It does more work for less fuel than any other tractor 
I’ve seen!” 


,.. m 
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"Safe and sure starting — even in coldest weather!” 

Ferguson 35 Diesel has special safety starter and is 
specially engineered to make cold weather starting 
easy. Neatly grouped, handy controls... informative 
'tractor-meter’... keep you in complete command of 
every job—right from your comfortable seat. 


Every tractor should be buili 
like my Ferguson 35 Diesel”; 
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Irrigation plus sugar 
gave striking results 


Frost Control 

May Extend Growing Season 


M ARKET gardener Donald Stew¬ 
art of Berwick in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia ships the 
tomatoes, cabbages and other vege¬ 
tables he grows to distant markets 
like Quebec, New Brunswick, New¬ 
foundland, and even to far away Ber¬ 
muda. For him, it’s a world market, 
and he must compete in it—or quit. 

That’s why he, more than many 
Canadian growers, realizes full well 
the handicap of the short, late grow¬ 
ing season. 

“The frost hazard holds us back in 
the spring, and finishes off our grow¬ 
ing season early in the fall. If we 
could control frost, we could stretch 
our season several weeks,” he explains. 
The thought isn’t original of course. 
But in this case, Stewart isn’t just talk¬ 
ing about it. He is taking steps to do 
something about it. 

It was back in 1949, the year that 
he made a cautious entry into the 
vegetable growing business, that he 
bought irrigation equipment to try to 
control frost. In the interval, he has 
learned that a spray of water during 
cold spells will help plants combat 
temperature dips that go down to 
several degrees of frost. 

But in the spring of 1955, he 
stumbled onto another bit of interest¬ 
ing information. While his tomato 
transplants were still in flats, a cold 
wave sent temperatures diving. He 
sprinkled the plants all night, and 
found the next day that half the plants 
were completely free from damage, 
and the other half were slightly frost 
marked. He recalled that the soil 
about the undamaged ones had been 
given an application of urea as a dry 
nitrogen fertilizer, and he wondered 
if the urea, splashing onto the leaves, 
had somehow saved the plants. 

Soon after, in browsing through a 
scientific journal, he came across the 
fact that some of the sugars in the 
leaves of tomato plants are trans¬ 
located to the roots, at the onset of 
cold weather. The idea immediately 
came to him—“That’s why my sprayed 
plants didn’t freeze. The translocations 
of sugars normally weakens the plant, 
leaving it more susceptible to frost. 
My plants absorbed some of the solu¬ 
ble organic materials that splashed 
onto their leaves, and it acted just like 
antifreeze on the cell sap.” 

Stewart can’t prove his theory, but 
he has tested it several times since 
with apparently excellent results. 

He has found that by spraying a 1 
to 3 per cent sugar solution onto 
plants late in the afternoon, if a frost 
is expected that night, and then using 
sprinklers all night, he can help to¬ 
mato plants survive temperatures of 
22°, or even lower. 

R. R. J. HILTON, head of the 
Department of Horticulture at 
Ontario Agricultural College, who 
visited Stewart’s farm last summer, 
calls his theory a logical and exciting 
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Donald Stewart uses sugar solutions 
and irrigation to protect tomatoes. 

one, which, if it proves to be sound, 
could have great importance in the 
country. 

Stewart regards his sugar applica¬ 
tions as a supplementary means of 
controlling frost. He has found that 
irrigation equipment alone will do a 
good job, although used in combina¬ 
tion with the sugar spray, it seems to 
be even more effective. 

“But to provide irrigation equipment 
to cover the entire garden would cost 
a ransom—about $1,000 an acre. The 
sprinklers must be going on every 
plant at the same time.” 

That’s why he regards his experi¬ 
ence with sugar solutions as so im¬ 
portant. It could help extend the 
growing season for a week or two in 
both spring and fall, without the crip¬ 
pling expense of buying more irriga¬ 
tion equipment. 

He is so enthusiastic that he plans 
to plant some tomatoes earlier than 
ever this spring, and gamble on the 
sugar solution protecting them from 
frost. As any grower knows, any tech¬ 
nique that helps to bring along a crop, 
as valuable as tomatoes a few days 
earlier in the spring, can mean a big 
difference in the year’s profits. 

Donald Stewart directs his fast¬ 
growing operation with the same kind 
of precision you would expect to see 
in a well-run factory. Thd produce 
from his main crop, the 20 acres of 
tomatoes, is all packed and sold to the 
fresh vegetable trade. Despite con¬ 
tinuous expansion, he still can’t keep 
up to demand. “Buyers come back for 
a quality product,” he points out. 

“How do you get that quality?” we 
asked. 

He explained that he couldn’t get 
along without his irrigation equip¬ 
ment. He uses it to apply moisture in 
dry weather, and to combat frost as 
well. He uses it to apply fertilizer, and 
he even used it last year as an effective 
medium for applying aldrin as a treat¬ 
ment for root maggot. 


I N fertilizing his crop, Stewart ap¬ 
plies the first dressing as a band 
treatment of dry material at planting 
time. All subsequent applications (and 
he puts on anywhere from three to 
nine more dressings to bring the total 
up to about 3 tons per acre) go on in 
liquid form, fed from a barrel into the 
irrigation system. His fertilizer pro¬ 
gram is not only designed to boost 
yields (one variety of tomatoes yielded 
40 tons to the acre last year, and his 
average on 20 acres was 20 tons), but 
to give a high quality vegetable too. 

Once the crop is grown, it must be 
packed and shipped to arrive in good 
shape. Since this gardener must ship 
great distances, he picks his tomatoes 
at the mature green stage, ripens them 
in his heated warehouse (an old barn 
which serves as his packing shed as 
well), or ships them to ripen on the 
precise day on which the stores want 
them for sale. 

Stewart is a slightly built man with 
keen bright eyes and a friendly nature. 
He’s a man who plans his life just as 
carefully as he plans the pattern of 
his gardening business. After a siege 
of hospitals a few years ago, he de¬ 
cided to turn to farming as a way to 
make his living, and retain his health 
as well. 

“It’s a wonderful life too, with new 
challenges facing a person every day,” 
he has found. 

But the challenge that excites him 
most right now is the prospect of 
beating the old nemesis of the Cana¬ 
dian vegetable grower, the stabs of 
frost thrown so frequently by the 
weatherman.—D.R.B. V 

Mulching 

Materials Compared 

OWADAYS, plastic mulches 
seem to be replacing straw and 
manure, known as organic 
mulches. Is this merely because plastic 
is easier to handle? W. E. Torfason, 
horticulturist at the Lethbridge Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, has listed a number 
of disadvantages in using the organic 
mulches during the growing season, 
which appear to put the plastic ahead. 

Organic mulching creates a need to 
apply nitrogen fertilizers to decom¬ 
pose the straw. The use of straw and 
manure often introduces weed seeds, 
and when the weeds are sprayed at 
heavy rates, soil temperatures are re¬ 
duced. 

On the other hand, there are indica¬ 
tions that these disadvantages are par¬ 
tially overcome by the plastic mulch. 
Early season temperatures have been 
increased under plastic, and when the 
foliage covered the soil eventually, 
temperatures were comparable to 
those in unmulched soil. On account 
of the higher soil temperature and 
reduced evaporation under plastic, 
tomato plants were more vigorous and 
gave higher yields. 

Soil compactness was not increased 
by plastic mulching, and weeds were 
not a problem when a black plastic 
was used. Under clear plastic, how¬ 
ever, weeds grew rapidly and the 
mulch was punctured or lifted out of 
place. 

Mr. Torfason recommends the 
plastic mulch during the growing 
season, but says it cannot replace 
organic mulches for winter protec¬ 
tion. V 





ROTARY TILLER 


Home gardening is fun with Ariens JET! With 
its all-steel tines, S-L-O-W, steady tilling — 
8" to 20" wide — fingertip controls, recoil 
starting 3 h.p. Briggs & Stratton or Clinton 
engine, free-swinging depth bar and Timken 
and needle bearing construction, the JET is 
built for years of gardening fun. Other tillers 
may look like an Ariens JET but not one can 
equal it for value, engineering and depend¬ 
able operation! 

Tillers for every purse 
and purpose! 


ARIENS YARDSTER 

. . . easy-to-use 1 2" 
tiller — for home gar¬ 
deners with 20" rotary 
mower and 5-gal. 
power sprayer attach¬ 
ments. 


ARIENS MULTI- 
MATIC ... 1 6" tiller 
for professional gar¬ 
deners. 4 h.p. engine. 


ARIENS TRANS-A- 
MATIC ... for heavy 
duty tilling. Big, pow¬ 
erful 9 h.p. and 1 6.5 
h.p. models. 


ARIENS IMPERIAL... 

most dependable riding 
mower made for home 
or professional use. 26" 
cutting width. Fingertip 
controls, tip-toe clutch 
and brake. 


For full details see 
your dealer or write: 


Ariens Company 

155 Calumet St. Brillion, Wisconsin 



Western & Square Dance 
Clothing 

... for the whole family. 

Shirts, boots, jackets, 
pants, buckles, ties, hats. 

NOTE OUR 
NEW ADDRESS 

Write for Catalogue No. 2. 

THE STAMPEDE shop 

Dept. CG7 

397 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 2 


FREE - Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer aches, pains and discomforts of Rheuma¬ 
tism. as manifested in ARTHRITIS. NEURITIS. 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for this FREE 
Book. It reveals important facts about why drugs and 
medicine give only temporary relief without removing 
causes of your trouble. Explains a proven, specialized 
system of treatment that may save you years of distress. 
No obligation. Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 
HOME 

SURROUNDINGS 

SEND TODAY! 


OUR BIG 1959 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK — FINEST EVER 

164 pages with over 500 illustrations to tell you all about the loveliest and finest things 
to make your 1959 garden the most pleasureful ever. The best and newest in flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, strawberry plants, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock. Marvellous 
new chemical garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist's skill and plant 
breeder's art, plus the FRIENDLY services of an organization CONTINUOUSLY devoted to 
the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell you more. Just clip and mail coupon—today. 



DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 2W 

Please send FREE copy of 1959 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book. I have not received 
my copy . 

Name . 

Address . Dept. 55 




Plant Stokes special early maturing varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable seed, developed for short season areas. 
Remember, for your garden needs, its Stokes for seeds. 


For free catalogue and above view of our flower seed 
trials in full colour,MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ; 

NAME ..R.R.orST. j 

PLACE..PROV. j 

STOKES SEEDS LTD., St. Catharines, Ont. 1 


A Hair 

tiOFF Face 

Lips...Arms...Legs 

Now HappyS After trying many things, I de¬ 
veloped a simple, inexpensive method to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE book 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write Annette 
Lanzette, P.O. Box 600, Dept. C-203, Toronto, Ont. 


records „ 4 p 5 m 

GUARANTEED FACTORY FRESH 


Assorted Popular or West- Only 

ern Records by famous * 

artists on Major Labels. 

Minimum order: 10 records. M F J f\ 
Sorry! No choice of titles M I. 
at these low prices. Please w 

send cheque or money 
order, plus 25c, to cover each 

mailing. State 45 or 78 RPM. 

Down Town Music Centre 

81 Queen St. W. Toronto 


Fascinating New Varieties for 1959 

FLOWER, GARDEN AND LAWN SEEDS, 
EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIA, GLOXINIA and BEGONIA BULBS 

PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, 

BIG EARLY HYBRID TOMATOES 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 


PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. • Brandon, Man. 




New Tree Fruits 
For Prairie Gardens 

I T takes many years to develop a 
new tree fruit variety. But now, 
after a long experimental period, 
Dr. C. F. Patterson says there is 
reason for optimism concerning some 
new apples and a pear that he and his 
staff have developed at the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

The pear is a cross between the 
Siberian pear and a hardy Bartlett. 
The cross was first made in 1938 and 
the first seed was sown in the follow¬ 
ing year. Trees were planted in the 
field in 1942, but it was not until last 
year that there was a crop of any size, 
despite a dry season and no irrigation. 

The Bartlett came from the Sum- 
merland Experimental Farm, B.C., and 
the Siberian variety from South Da¬ 
kota. A population of some 1,200 trees 
was produced and selections made 
from the few that showed hardiness. 
The trees are up to 18 feet high, 
with fruit approaching the size of the 
Bartlett and of fair quality. Dr. Pat¬ 
terson hopes to propagate four or five 
of them next summer. 

This year will also see the release 
of new apple seedlings, which have 
proved hardy and of good quality 
through extensive tests. So far they 
are unnamed, with the exception of 
Redbird, a bright red apple maturing 
10 days to 2 weeks earlier than the 
earliest crabs grown at present. Red- 
bird is both an eating apple and a 
good cooker, and is about IV 4 " di¬ 
ameter. 

Some of the new apples are up to 
2 V 2 " diameter, and all have been 
grown under field conditions, covering 
an area of 150 acres. 

Dr. Patterson says he has had the 
home gardener in mind all along in 
developing new tree fruit varieties. 
He doesn’t believe they will be of 
much value to the commercial grower. 
People want to buy a large apple in 
the stores, although they are quite 
prepared to grow the smaller varieties 
in their gardens. The commercial 
grower on the Prairies has far greater 
possibilities with the small fruits, such 
as strawberries and raspberries grown 
under irrigation.—R.C. V 

Potato Seed 
Guide for Ontario 

OTATO growers in Ontario who 
want seed for 1959 planting will 
find it helpful to consult the list of 
potato fields that have met the stand¬ 
ards adopted for foundation and certi¬ 
fied seed in 1958. Copies are available 
from the Field Crops Eranch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
the offices of the Seed Potato Certifica¬ 
tion Service, or ag. reps. 

Of 544 fields inspected, 478 met 
requirements, giving a percentage of 
87.8 compared with 86.5 in 1957. The 
largest acreage comprised the Sebago 
variety, totalling 553, with Katahdin 
next at 310 acres, and Huron 303. 

Certified seed is acceptable for 
commercial table stock production, 
but foundation grade is necessary for 
crops intended for official seed stand¬ 
ing. The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture will pay 50 per cent of freight 


costs on carload lots of seed potatoes 
from any section north of North Bay 
to any grower or group of growers at 
any point in Ontario. V 

Freezing 

Strawberry Plants 

OME Nova Scotia strawberry 
growers are storing virus-free 
strawberry plants in a temperature of 
27° to 28 °F until spring. These dor¬ 
mant plants will be used for setting 
out new fields this year. 

Gordon Kinsman of Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College, Truro, says that 
normally there’s no problem in set¬ 
ting plants out early, because the 
plant in the nursery row will still be 
dormant. However, i f planting is 
delayed, probably by weather, past 
experience has proven the value of 
plants taken from cold storage. Plants 
allowed to use part of their food re¬ 
serve in coming into full leaf in the 
nursery row, can’t take the shock of 
digging, shipping and transplanting 
nearly as well as dormant plants, 
which retain all their food reserve. 

This is a comparatively new tech¬ 
nique, but it’s gaining in popularity. V 

Pruning 
Needs Care 

A NYBODY can chop limbs off a 
tree, but pruning is another 
L matter. I. L. Nonnecke, Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm horticultur¬ 
ist, says that pruning is the art of 
removing a portion of a plant to obtain 
a graceful, well-balanced tree or 
shrub of a proper height. It also opens 
up the plant so light and air can 
reach the center to produce healthy 
wood and flower buds. 

The correct way to prune is to cut 
cleanly and smoothly, close to the 
remaining branch, leaving no stub 
through which decay and disease can 
gain entrance. Most pruning is done 
during late winter and early spring, 
when vigorous buds are starting to 
swell and are identified more easily. 
On smaller branches, a cut is made 
immediately above a vigorous bud to 
facilitate rapid healing of the wound. 

Some trees need less pruning than 
others. Spruce requires practically no 
pruning apart from removal of double 
tops. Lower limbs should be left, ex¬ 
cept for unusual conditions or personal 
fancy. Elms need fairly severe annual 
pruning to avoid poor crotches and 
top-heavy limbs. To develop smooth 
trunks free from unsightly branches, 
unhealed wounds or dead stubs, the 
ash, maple, poplar, elm and similar 
kinds should first he pruned as 
saplings. 

Shrubs, such as roses, which flower 
in summer and fall while making 
vigorous vegetative growth, should be 
pruned during the dormant season 
only. But others, like lilacs, flower in 
the spring before vegetative growth 
starts and should be pruned as soon 
as flowering ceases. In that case, the 
branches pruned are those formed the 
previous year. 

These are general rules, and it is as 
well to prune cautiously and note the 
results. It’s better not to prune if in 
doubt, says Mr. Nonnecke. V 
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Make Feeding 
Easy for Poults 

I T could be that many turkey poults 
starve to death because they have 
poor vision. The only way to over¬ 
come this difficulty is to provide them 
with plenty of trays and feeders con¬ 
taining unadulterated, balanced ra¬ 
tions in positions similar to spokes of 
a wheel radiating from the brooder. 

This suggestion comes from R. H. 
McMillan, Alberta’s poultry commis¬ 
sioner, who says the poults that come 
out of the brooder to cool off have a 
better chance of finding the food, be¬ 
cause they stumble over it. Colored 
marbles in fresh, clean drinking water 
will also catch their attention and en¬ 
courage them to drink. 

Poults must be kept warm at a con¬ 
stant 95 for the first week, decreas¬ 
ing 5° each succeeding week until no 
more heat is needed. Once outdoors, 
they should not be mixed with chick¬ 
ens on account of disease prevention, 
especially blackhead. Rotate the tur¬ 
keys’ range, avoiding soft spots and 
water spots that favor disease organ¬ 
isms. V 


Grit Needs 
Of Chickens Tested 

I NSOLUBLE grit in feed may be 
beneficial under some circum¬ 
stances, but experiments have hardly 
justified its use in a chick starter ra¬ 
tion. 

At the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., they tried grit in starter rations, 
which varied in fiber content and 
coarseness of grind. The free-choice 
feeding of grit failed to improve 
weight gains or feed efficiency with 
any of the feeds. 

There were -also two experiments 
with laying hens, in which insoluble 
grit was fed with all-mash and mash- 
grain systems. In addition, half of the 
birds on each feeding system were 
fed oyster shells. Regardless of the 
ration or of inclusion of oyster shells, 
insoluble grit had no effect on egg 
production, egg shell thickness or 
pounds of feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs. 

However, the tests did show that 
some of the grit fed during the grow¬ 
ing period was retained through the 
growing year. It can not be concluded 
that grit is not required by laying 
hens, but the indications are that if 
grit is fed during the rearing period, 
there would be no additional benefit 
in its use during the laying period. V 


Egg Graders 
Doing Good Job 

A RE you one of those who feel 
Canadian egg graders are not 
doing their job? Well they are, accord¬ 
ing to the Canada Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. In face of the criticism about 
the lack of uniformity in grading, a 
group of experts undertook a nation¬ 
wide survey recently. Here is what 
they found: 

• Candlers are well able to distin¬ 
guish between Grades A and B. 


• Grading by candling is a good 
measure of interior quality. 

• Best quality eggs are produced 
between September and April. Quality 
then decreases because of the age of 
the bird, the climate and feeding 
conditions. 

• Overall quality in some areas is 

higher than in others. V 

Sanitation 

ANITATION is the keystone of suc¬ 
cessful poultry management. Keep 
litter in brooding houses dry, and 
eliminate dampness around waterers, 
both inside poultryhouses and out on 
the range. Provide a movable brood¬ 
ing house, or have a definite system of 
yard rotation. Accumulated droppings 
breed disease organisms which might 
wipe out your flock. V 


STEWART'S 

^CHICKS 

mg\rrr free chicks 

added to all orders re- 
| /V ceived before March 25, 

for delivery at any time. 


STEWART'S PROVEN STRAINS 
| WILL MAKE YOU MORE MONEY 

CRISS-CROSS SIXTY WHITE LEGHORNS 

Early large egg size. Delivery before 

March 17. Pullets, per 100 ...$35.50 

ALL WHITE MEAT STRAIN CHICKS 
Delivery before March 17, per 100.$14.95 

Also 12 popular crossbreeds and purebreeds 
to select from at NEW LOW PRICES. 

NICHOLAS Broad-Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults 

$70 per 100 for season 

DUCKLINGS and GOSLINGS AVAILABLE. 

WRITE FOR 1959 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES 

| STEWART HATCHERIES 



602C 12th Avenue West. CALGARY, ALBERTA 


KEYLINE 



And M-Group Chicks 

KEYLINE 110’s 
KEYLINE 21’s 
KEYLINE 1302’s 
KEYLINE 32’s 

M-GROUP WHITE LEGHORNS 
M-GROUP BARRED ROCKS 
M-GROUP LIGHT SUSSEX 
NEW HAMPS and COL. ROCKS 

Your Key to Poultry Profits 
Write for Free Catalogue 
Breeding or Commercial Chicks 

R.O.P. BREEDERS' HATCHERY 
553 Logan Ave. Winnipeg 2 


PRINGLE 


PROFIT-PROVEN POULTRY 
are your BEST BUY " 

Get MAXIMUM RETURNS irom your poul¬ 
try. Send now lor PRINGLE'S 1959 Catalog. 

PRINGLE HATCHERIES 

CALGARY - EDMONTON 
SOUTH EDMONTON - CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


Start making future profits now 
with tomat chick starter! 


■ V i 





precision-built 


Carefully balanced ingredients 
scientifically designed and 
laboratory-controlled for fast, 
sure results. 


To make sure it does what it’s 
designed to do, “Miracle” Chick 
Starter is checked under actual 
farm conditions. 


When you spend good money for “Miracle” Chick Starter you’re not 
just buying feed. You’re actually buying future profits. 

“Miracle” Chick Starter gives your chicks the carefully balanced 
nutrients they need to thrive and develop to their full extent. Getting 
the proper start determines their future egg-laying ability, and your 
future profits. That’s why it’s so important to feed them “Miracle” 
Chick Starter. 



FEEDS 


Just two pounds is all it takes to get each chick over that all-important 
first six weeks. When so much depends on it, isn’t it just good business 
to feed your chicks “Miracle” Chick Starter . . . and start making future 
profits right now? 


ACROSS CANADA PROFIT-MAKING FEEDERS CHOOSE "MIRACLE" FEEDS 

m w v; 

. \ / 


•• 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 

VANCOUVER • WINNIPEG • MONTREAL 












A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


limited 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


MINARP’S 

LINimeNT 


FILTER TIP 


CEDAR SIDING 

OF MATCHLESS WESTERN CANADA RED CEDAR 


Attaining a surprisingly true simulation of the natural wane 
of the cedar board, the unspoiled sylvan softness of the 
cedar produces that "nestling" effect for exteriors of 
inviting warmth. 


INSIST ON QUALITY 

"Haida" sidings are distinctive; kiln dried, assuring minimum shrinkage; 
all knots are thoroughly inspected and, where required, "PERMAFUSED", 
using an exclusive formula, insuring permanently fixed knots, with an 
unconditional guarantee standing behind every board. 

"Haida" sidings may be purchased prestained, in any one of ten beautiful 
hues, by our special process, "CABOTIZING", in which is used "Cabot's" 
world-famous stains, which thoroughly impregnate the wood with color 
pigment and preservative, and accentuate the natural surface effect. 

When "Cabotized", "Haida" sidings may be applied in any weather. 


Write for literature and name of your nearest dealer, 




8818 GREENALL AVE., SOUTH BURNABY, VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 
OFFSET PLATES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


Use the WEATHER FORECAST 
on page 6 to help you farm 
more profitably. 


Exporta 


ELECTRIC DRY CELLS, batteries or 
light socket do it without tearing or jJpr-’' ‘ \ 
twisting of delicate parts. Press But- I 

ton. the rooster becomes a PERM A* \ 

NENT CAPON. New, fast, easy way. At* {' \ 

No over producion past 50 years. jpS, \ 

Profit and pleasure are yours, illus- • 

trated booklet explains. No cost or obligation. Write to 
H. Beuoy & Son, No. I, Cedar Vale, Kans., U.S.A. 


CIGARETTES 



“Stimulighting’’ Pullets 
Into Producing More Eggs 


E VERY farmer who ever kept a 
flock of hens can recall that they 
usually laid their best in the 
springtime, as the sun got brighter, 
and the days longer. Now, scientists 
think they know the reason why, and 
are trying to provide a “perpetual 
springtime” for hens, to keep them 
laying at peak production longer. 

The idea is called “stimulighting.” 
Dale King of Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, where much of the early work 
on it has been done, says scientists 
just copied nature in devising the sys¬ 
tem. As more light is provided to 
birds, a small-gland is stimulated, he 
explains, and this in turn stimulates 
the activity in the hen’s ovaries and 
she lays more eggs. By raising pullets 
under a limited amount of daylight, 
and then gradually increasing the 
length of their days once they go into 
the laying pens, they have been 
brought to high peaks of production, 
and held there for long periods. 

Prof. Ross Cavers of the OAC Poul¬ 
try Department muses that it is a 
wonder that the idea was not picked 
up much sooner. “We’ve been looking 
at it, and never seemed to see it,” he 
stated. His department is erecting a 
new poultryhouse with 24 individual 
pens, in which stimulighting trials can 
be carried on. 

Professor Cavers observes that fa’ll 
and early winter hatched birds get 
the bloom pretty well knocked off 
them when they are reared under nor¬ 
mal conditions. But when they are 
reared under stimulighting conditions, 
it’s a different story. 

Ontario poultrymen are trying the 
system on both hens and turkeys and, 
in fact, it seems to be the only way 
that turkey hens can be stimulated to 
lay in their normal off-season—an im¬ 
portant detail now that turkey broiler 
growing is becoming a big, year-round 
business, and poults are required in 
all seasons. 

T HE system is best suited to poul¬ 
trymen who already have window¬ 
less houses, but these houses have 
become popular in recent months. 
Gordon Hunsberger, who has a 6,800 
hen flock in his 42 by 200 foot win¬ 
dowless house at Bloomingdale in 
Waterloo County, put his pullets onto 
a modified form of stimulighting this 
year. The pullets weren’t raised under 
the recommended 6 hours of light per 
day, but they were raised in buildings 
with partially darkened windows. 
Once he brought them into the laying 
house at 18 weeks, he put them on 8 
hours of lights per day, and planned 
to increase this 15 minutes a week. 

In discussing the work to be done 
in the new poultryhouse being erected 
at Guelph, department building spe¬ 
cialist John Walker thinks that while 
this lighting theory looks very promis¬ 
ing, he is convinced that it is not the 
whole story, and he wants to find out 
more about it. “Certainly,” he says, 
“you won’t get another 60 eggs a year 
from hens that are producing well in 
some of our better-managed flocks, 
simply by changing the lighting pro¬ 
gram.” 
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More eggs! That’s the purpose of the 
“stimulighting” program for pullets. 


Here is the stimulighting program 
recommended by Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute: Pullets should be given 6 
hours of light and 18 hours of dark¬ 
ness from day-old until they are 5 
months. Then, once they go into the 
laying pens, the amount of light 
should be increased by 18 minutes a 
week until the end of the production 
period. That would mean that after 
14 months in the laying pens, the 
birds would be getting 24 hours of 
light each day. Then, they should be 
sold, for when lighting can no longer 
be increased, production will drop off 
sharply. To make such a program pos¬ 
sible, of course, the brooder, growing, 
and laying houses all must be light¬ 
tight and fan ventilated.—D.R.B. V 


Sick Birds 

K EEPING diseased birds in sepa¬ 
rate quarters for treatment hardly 
ever pays because sick chickens rarely 
respond to treatment. It is generally 
better to destroy them rather than 
allow them to keep the infection going 
on the premises. If possible, have the 
carcasses autopsied, but, in any event, 
they should be burned or buried 
deeply in the ground. V 



“Okay, don't learn to swim! Don’t 
go on television! Don’t become rich 
and famous!” 








HAMMOND 


ORGAN... 


music’s most glorious voice 


Playing a Hammond Organ is a talent that grows quickly in the young 
... it’s a social grace which builds self-assurance 
... a skill which points restless minds in good directions 
... an active symbol of the good things that make home a happy place 


WHY A HAMMOND ORGAN? Because a Hammond 
differs from all other organs in important ways. (1) No 
Spinet Model Hammond has ever needed tuning. 
(2) Hammond’s patented Harmonic Drawbars give 
you thousands of different tones and tonal combina¬ 
tions, vast reaches of volume and tonal quality, which 


make even your beginning ef¬ 
forts magnificent and moving. 

You sound better sooner on a 
Hammond. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate these exclusive Hammond advantages. 
About $170 down at most dealers. Low monthly payments. 


Hammond Organs, P. O. Box 3100, Station B 
Montreal, Quebec 

Please send your new booklet on the Hammond 
Organ, and tell me how to get a free LP Record 
of Hammond music. 


Name. 


Address_ 

City.____-Prov-— 

HAMMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. CG£ 
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Healthy farm animals are 
productive, profitable animals 
—and Sifto Salt keeps them 
that way! Calcium lodate in 
all Sifto Livestock salt 
—blocks, licks and loose- 
holds the exact amount of 
iodine in the salt until digest¬ 
ed. Keeps production up, feed 
costs down! 


For healthier livesfock-always feed 

SlftO sait 

CALCIUM IODATE 


Every kind of salt for the 
home—farm—and industry. 


IODIZED or COBALT IODIZED 
50 lb. blocks—5 lb. licks 
and loose in 100 lb. bags 


salt limited 



Homemade Drill 
For Side-Dressing 

F ARLEY VERMILYEA of Belleville, 
Ont., didn’t have a fertilizer drill 
which would side-dress his corn crop 
last summer, when he decided to apply 
a booster shot of nitrogen. Rather than 
pay the price of a special implement 
for the purpose, he devised one to meet 
his needs. 

He bought the rear half of a row- 
crop cultivator that fitted his particu¬ 
lar tractor, and mounted fertilizer hop¬ 
pers from his corn planter on it. He 
fitted flexible rubber tubes, leading 
from the hoppers down the rear of 
the cultivator tines. These led into the 
fertilizer feeder shoes, which he fitted 
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This is the fertilizer drill Farley 
V ermilyea devised for side-dressing. 


onto the bolts holding the spring teeth 
onto the cultivator tines. 

With this hook-up, he drilled a row 
of fertilizer between alternate rows of 
corn, so each was fertilized on one 
side. The cultivator teeth covered the 
fertilizer with earth. 

This equipment worked well for 
him, and he returns the hoppers to the 
corn planter when finished with them 
and has the cultivator for normal use 
as well.—D.R.B. V 

Air Cleaner 
Vital to Engine 

I F the tractor uses 2 gallons of gas 
per hour, the engine has to breathe 
18,000 gallons of air per hour for good 
combustion. That keeps the air cleaner 
pretty busy. 

J. L. Thompson of the Swift Cur¬ 
rent Experimental Farm, Sask., points 
out that engines operating under 
dusty conditions can be ruined in a 
short time without a cleaner, or with 
one that isn’t operating properly. The 
same applies to a breather on the 
crankcase. 

Under normal conditions, both 
cleaners are serviced when the oil is 
changed, and generally the type of oil 
used in the engine can be used for the 
cleaners. However, if the tractor oper¬ 
ates in dust it may need servicing 
every day, or possibly every week. 
You can soon judge how often it is 
necessary. The screen or mesh will 
need a service job about every two or 
three oil changes. 

All air cleaner connections should 
be checked for leaks. Broken pipes 
have to be repaired and leaky hoses 
renewed. Worn throttle or choke 
shafts should be replaced to maintain 
a tight, dust-free joint. 

By keeping dust out of the tractor 
engine, costly repair jobs can be kept 
to a minimum and the engine will last 
longer. V 



STOP EROSION- 
INCREASE YIELDS 


NOBLEFORD 


NOBLE 

MODEL MN2 

CULTIVATOR 

Jit Twin Hitch 

FOR LARGEST WHEEL TRACTOR 

• Leaves more stubble on the surface than any other imple* 
ment, for greater security. 

• Returns some buried stubble to surface where covered 
excessively by the one-way. 

• Increases yields with heavier, more evenly distributed stubble 
mulch. 

• Cuts everything — no skips with wide sweeps. 

• Can be equipped with chisels for deep chiselling. 

• Utmost flexibility with Twin Unit Hitch. 

• Better clearance — Fewer stops — More miles per day. 

Write for full information, giving toil type and tractor power 


Use the Right Oil 


O NCE upon a time there was a 
farmer who put gasoline in the 
tank of his car, truck or tractor, 
and plain oil in the crankcase. In fact 
everybody did that, because in those 
days a straight, light duty oil was all 
that automotive engines required. 
Today, things are much more compli¬ 
cated. Since 1949, engines have been 
made smaller, lighter, more powerful 
—and more “finicky.” 

The new engines work their oils a 
lot harder than the old ones ever did. 
Higher outputs and speeds have put 
a heavier load on engine parts such 
as piston rings, valve lifters, cams, 
drive gears and bearings. Higher pres¬ 
sures have also made these heavily 
loaded parts more susceptible to cor¬ 
rosive wear (especially at low winter 
temperatures), which shows up on 
piston rings and cylinders in the form 
of lost power, high oil consumption 
and other trouble signs. 

Another feature of the newer en¬ 
gines is increased compression ratios, 
which have made them more sensitive 
to the harmful effects of combustion 
chamber deposits. These deposits 
cause spark plug fouling, short cir¬ 
cuits, and increase an engine’s octane 


requirements—all of which are influ¬ 
enced by lubricant quality. 

Today’s more efficient, higher out¬ 
put engines operate at lower load fac¬ 
tors than older engines in similar 
service. This also encourages increased 
deposit formation, particularly under 
start-and-stop driving conditions. A 
closer fitting of engine parts has made 
them less tolerant of these deposits, so 
that modern lubricants have a bigger 
cleaning job to do than was necessary 
10 years ago. One result of this has 
been the development of oils with 
added detergents (cleaning agents) 
for heavy duty conditions. 

H OW do you choose the right oil 
for your own particular needs? In 
1952, the American Petroleum Insti¬ 
tute came up with a new system which 
classified crankcase oils in terms of 
five service conditions in which the 
oils could be used. These are ML 
(motor light), MM (motor medium), 
MS (motor severe), DG (diesel gen¬ 
eral), DS (deisel severe). DM (deisel 
medium) was added later, making six 
in all. 

The Technical Services Division of 
Imperial Oil Co. lists the various serv¬ 
ice conditions as follows: 
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1. ML—For passenger car light duty 
rural driving, breaking in new pas¬ 
senger car or diesel engines, or 
use in diesels where a straight 
mineral oil is specified, or for old 
engines or engines in poor condi¬ 
tion. 

2. MM — For passenger cars where 
highway use predominates, or 
trucks on high - speed light - load 
service. 

3. MS—For passenger car city driv¬ 
ing, or buses and trucks on stop- 
and-go dehvery service. For buses 
and trucks on high-speed heavy¬ 
load highway runs. 

4. DG—For all diesel engines, except 
supercharged Caterpillars, burning 
low sulphur-content fuels, in nor¬ 
mal service. 

5. DM—For average diesel engines 
operating under severe load or 
heat conditions, or burning fuels 
with a medium sulphur content. 

6. DS—For diesels burning high sul¬ 
phur fuels, supercharged Caterpil¬ 
lar diesels, or diesels in city dehv¬ 
ery or bus service. 

Once you’ve decided what service 
category your vehicle o r machine 
comes under, you can choose a type of 
oil made specifically for that kind of 
job. For instance, if it falls in the ML 
or MM groups, you could use a 
straight non-detergent mineral oil, 
while the MS and DG group would be 
better served by an oil containing rust 
inhibitors and detergents to restrict 
sludge, tar, gum or carbon deposits 
which tend to form during that kind 
of operation. On the other hand, heavy 
work of the DM and DS category, 
needs an oil with an extra large 
amount of detergent additives, be¬ 
cause engine wearing compounds form 
more rapidly under heavy loading. 

O ILS tend to thicken with cold and 
thin with heat, but they must re¬ 
main fluid enough at both normal and 
low temperatures to be readily 
pumped to all moving parts, or your 
engine will be hard to start. At the 
same time, a good oil must also retain 
its lubricating qualities under engine 
heat. In order that operators can de¬ 
cide what “thickness” of oil to carry 
in the crankcase at various tempera¬ 
ture ranges, the Society of Automo¬ 
tive Engineers has classified six 
(S.A.E. 5W, 10W, 20, 30, 40, and 
50) grades of oil according to their 
“viscosity range” — which actually 
means the extent of their resistance 
to physical change during various 
changes of temperature. This classi¬ 
fication has no bearing on oil quality 
or performance. 

In general, a low S.A.E. number 
such as 5W would indicate that this 
oil would be a good choice for tem¬ 
peratures well below zero, and a 20W 
or 20 for normal conditions encoun¬ 
tered in spring, summer, or fall. Vis¬ 
cosity numbers bearing the added 
symbol “W” mean the ratings are 
based on viscosity at 0° F, while those 
with no letter added are based on the 
oil’s viscosity at 210°F. However, an 
oil can carry more than one S.A.E. 
number if its viscosity index (resis¬ 
tance to change in viscosity with tem¬ 
perature changes) is high. Oils such 
as this are called “multigrade” oils, 
and they can be used all year round in 
areas where temperatures don’t con¬ 
sistently drop under 15° below zero.— 
C.V.F, V 



OPERATE TO-DAYS NEW HYDRAULIC IMPLEMENTS 

with YOUR TRACTOR / 


OFFERS THE 

f J^TlEWEST and BEST in LIVESTOCK OILERS 

l Automatic Equipment Mfg. Company, creators of time and labor-saving 
equipment for the farmer-stoclcman, were the first to introduce Cattle Oiler 
machines over thirty years ago. Both Sandhills and Stampede Oilers are 
fully automatic and equipped with positive oil control. Insecticide is 
released only as cattle rub and scratch. Our experience and know-how 
is your full guarantee- 


ike Oil&i designed [e/t ytm specific pivtpm 


. " ROPE- 
!• WICK 

$3850 K 


Recommended for feeder cattle, 
long-haired cattle, northern cat* 
tie, and for dry lot use. Steel 
cable-washer rubbing element 
built to last a lifetime. Cattle entering 
oiler lift rubbing element which actuates 
pump and a measured amount of insecti¬ 
cide flows down on cable from supply 
tank. Washers on the cable act as a seal 
to hold oil; animals rubbing action sepa- 
ws rates washers and insecticide is 
released — brushed and combed 
=jjA deep into hair and hide. Loose 

yiA. _ dead hair and dirt are re- 

^^ft®^^moved, hair and hide is 
i^^conditioned to give that 
■. "Show-Ring" finish. 


Recommended for beef or dairy cattle, hogs, 
thin-skinned—short-haired animals, and for use 
in loafer-pens. Cattle entering Oiler lift rubbing 
element which actuates pump and a measured 
amount of insecticide flows down onto rope. Rope 
soaks up all the oil. Oil is released as cattle rub, 
applying insecticide to animals hair GjANT 
and hide. Giant size marine rope rub¬ 
bing element is rot and wear resistant. 

Oiler NOW available with heavy-duty 
steel guard pictured at right. Steel 
guard encasement adds "scratchabil* 
ity" priced extra at $3.70 for single 
unit — $7.25 double. 


Dairy Accessory 

Known as the Step-Saver, this milk 
pail is operated by a vacuum to trans¬ 
fer milk from stanchion or basement 
barn areas to the bulk tank in the 
milk house on a modified pipeline sys¬ 
tem. (Zero Corporation.) (241) V 


STEEL 

GUARD 


Let Collie 1ml Ikemeim I 


Perfect for fly and 
mosquito control. 


Best for open range and cattle on pasture. Treats 2 
or 3 cattle at a time. 8-gallon cylinder is freely sus¬ 
pended by chain, and equipped with adjustable oil t 
control. As cattle enter Oiler, they turn cylinder 
which permits regulated amount of insecticide ^ 
to saturate canvas apron. Stampede Oiler wipes 'Sv 
film of oil base insecticide onto animals' hair . . . Wj 
Cattle can't pressure against it, can't tear it up. 


Recommended Insecticide Concentrate 
HESSKILL ROTOLEX 

For best results at lower cost, mix 
Hesskill Rotolex with #2 fuel oil or 
petroleum distillate for use in cattle 
oilers. One gallon will take care of 50 
to 100 cattle for several months . . . 
because it takes so little. Also mixes 
with water as a spray application. 
Safe for both dairy and beef cattle. 


ORDER TODAY 


Sandhills oilers are 
fully automatic. Equipped with Auta* 
delivery pump. (Guaranteed leak-proof 
and fully adjustable). Oiler mounts to 
post, anywhere. Complete unit includes 
5 gal. tank with mounting head, auto* 
mafic pump and oil system, rubbing 
element and anchor chain. 

FREIGHT PREPAID when a gallon or more 
insecticide is ordered with each oiler. 


Propane Manifold 

Lower installation costs are claimed 
for this manifold designed for any 
number of propane cylinders. It offers 
a choice of propane capacities ranging 
from 200 lb. to 2,000, or more. (Linde 
Air Products Company.) (242) V 


Price per 
gallon 

$12.60 

postpaid 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


DEALERS AND FARM 
AGENTS WANTED 


BOX 847, SWIFT CURRENT, SASKATCHEWAN • PENDER, NEB., U. S. A 




M&Wkive POW’R Hydraulic Syrians 


Egg Cleaner 

Said to clean and sanitize up to 10 
dozen eggs in 3 to 5 minutes, this 
equipment comes with a preset ther¬ 
mostatic heater to keep water at 110° 
to 120°F, or in standard models. Bas¬ 
ket fits into tub. (FM Engineering 
Company.) (243) V 


OPERATE WITH TRACTOR MOVING OR STANDING 


The M & W high capacity LIVE hydraulic system is available for easy instal¬ 
lation on most tractors—direct-engine driven, independent of clutch, crankshaft 
and power take-off. No need to de-clutch or shift gears to operate loaders, 
dozers, plows, discs and other implements—save up to 40% of time and effort. 

Your dealer can install this most dependable of all continuous 2-way or 
1-way hydraulic control systems on your present tractor. 

Write for free literature. 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd. Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 

299 Danforth Rd„ Toronto 13, Ont. Box 1184, Regina, Sask. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 


For further information about any 
item mentioned in this column, write 
to What’s New Department, The 
Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Avenue, 
Winnipeg 12 , giving the key number 
shown at end of each item, as—(17). 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 
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QUICK STARTS FOR COLD 
ENGINES* ALL YEAR .. . 



Starting a cold engine without SPRAY 
STARTING FLUID is costly. Constant 
wear of the starting system . . . wasted 
man hours . . . equipment down-time 
. . . repeated engine strain, can be pre¬ 
vented with a pressurized can of 
SPRAY STARTING FLUID. It's so easy 
to use! Apply SPRAY STARTING FLUID 
into the air cleaner or intake air stream 
while cranking the engine. Continue 
spraying until the engine runs smoothly. 
Use SPRAY STARTING FLUID regularly 
for quick, easy and economical starting 
of diesel and gasoline engines. Start 
every work day with SPRAY! 

* Until the engine reaches normal oper¬ 
ating temperature it is a cold engine. 

SPRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Canadian Distributors 

Canadian Trade Corporation Ltd. 

1332 William Street Montreal, P.Q. 

740 Dundas Street E. Toronto, Ont. 

W. R. Sherwood Distributors 

10342-117th Street Edmonton, Alberta 

Warren & Langtry Agencies 

1823V& Portage Ave., St. James 
Winnipeg 12, Manitoba 

Ross L. Richards Agency 

720 Alexander Street, Vancouver 4, B.C. 




Now, a more economical, faster, easier 
method of treating mastitis! The 4-shot, 
4-tip SELECTA syringe contains 24eo of a 
high-potency antibiotic formula that is a 
medically proved specific for the usual 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Snap-ofT plastic 
tabs accurately measure four 6cc doses. 
Conforms with latest regulations. 


AND REMEMBER- 

HANFORD’S 

MASTITIS TREATMENTS 
IN THE HANDY TUBES 

Available in several preparations: 
Penicillin Dihydro - Streptomycin. 
High Biotic, Cobalt Biotic. Sulfa. 
Be sure to ask for reliable HAN¬ 
FORD S. 



C. C. HANFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 
Brockville, Ont. 


Now Many Wear 

FALSE TEETH 

With More Comfort 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 


Continued from page 15 

MILK WITHOUT-CANS 


then I swing them up to the stand 
ready for the truckers,” explains Brock 
Harris of Milton. “That’s hard work 
for any man, first thing in the morn¬ 
ing. To make it worse I’ve had trouble 
with my back recently. I’d like to get 
changed over tomorrow.” 

W HILE the swing to bulk tanks 
has been rapid, and has won 
general approval, it has brought in its 
wake problems and disappointments 
too. Dr. H. L. Patterson, chief econ¬ 
omist for the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture in Toronto, in analyzing 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
records, found that bulk tanks don’t 
pay for themselves in dollars and 
cents, on most farms. The records 
revealed that most farmers who 
switched over were worse off finan¬ 
cially than those who stayed with cans. 
Dairymen using cans, with big herds 
of 30 cows or more, had higher net 
incomes than those with bulk tanks, 
and he found the difference amounted 
to just about the cost of making the 
change. 

Dr. Patterson says that a farmer 
doesn’t save much labor by installing 
bulk tanks, until the herd size gets up 
to 25 cows or more, but he adds, that 
when it’s time to change, most farmers 
don’t really have any choice. They 
will probably lose their fluid milk con¬ 
tracts, if they don’t. 

He says the decision as to whether 
or not to install the tanks is a turning 
point for most farmers. It forces them 
to face up to the decision of whether to 
really go into dairying in a substantial 
way, or to get right out. He has found 
that young people normally decide to 
make the investment and then pro¬ 
ceed to expand their herds. Older 
farmers may decide to give up their 
herds and swing over to some other 
type of farming. 

Right from the start, Ontario’s dairy 
farmers have been irked by the refusal 
of dairies to pay a premium to cover 
the costs of installing the tanks. Last 
summer an application was made by 
the Ontario Whole Milk League to 
the Ontario Milk Industry Board for a 
“price” for bulk hauled milk. Dairies 
argued that the province’s producers 
are paid on the “formula system, 
which recognizes production costs. 
“Producers can’t have it both ways,”’ 
they said, and the producers’ request 
was refused. 

A N Ontario Agricultural College 
study showed that farmers switch¬ 
ing over had to make an outlay of 
from $1,500 to $3,500 or more for a 
bulk tank, modifications to the milk- 
house, and other changes. This meant 
adding fixed costs of from 6 to 22 
cents per hundredweight depending 
on how much milk the producer 
shipped. 

But Toronto district producer George 
Jackson claims that the cost of con¬ 
version is not necessarily as high as it 
would first appear. “Many farmers 
were going to renovate their stables 
and dairies anyway, and when the 
move was made to bulk tanks, they 
installed them instead of repairing or 
replacing their old coolers,” he says. 
Roy Wilson points out that the $1,200 


he paid for his second-hand bulk tank 
was less than he would have paid to 
install a can cooler for an equivalent 
amount of milk. 

The OAC study showed that most 
farmers immediately expanded then- 
herds when they made the change. 
They also frequently intensified pro¬ 
duction on their farms by using more 
fertilizers and better seed. This was 
done to boost production from their 
land to feed their increased herd. 

It showed that bulk tanks intensi¬ 
fied the move to specialization as 
many farmers, like Roy Wilson, sold 
their hogs or other stock to give their 
full time to dairying. This is apparent 
in the Toronto milk shed where in 
1952, before the change got under¬ 
way, 3,730 shippers sent 450 million 
pounds of milk to market. Fewer than 
3,000' shippers were left in 1958, but 
they delivered well over 600 million 
pounds. 

NLY 14 per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned in the OAC survey saw no 
major problems at all in their con¬ 
version to bulk. Others had trouble 
financing the changeover, which called 
for the purchase of a tank, the build¬ 
ing of a new milkhouse, or renovation 
of the old one, and maybe required 
extras, too, like the installation of 
additional electric wiring in the farm 
buildings, or repairs to the laneway. 

According to Bob Sinclair, of Acme 
Farmers’ Dairy, Toronto—a dairy that 
has switched over completely to bulk 
—one of the greatest resulting benefits 
is the improvement in the quality of 
milk. “Most producers put in a good 
milkhouse which was equipped with a 
hot water tank, when they made the 
change. Now they get better cooling 
service,” he explained. “We used to 
have a real problem with bacteria 
counts in summer months, because 
farmers didn’t have facilities to ade¬ 
quately cool their milk. Now there is 
practically no trouble. Whenever any 
does show up, we send out a fieldman 
to locate the cause. He usually finds 
there has been a mastitis flare-up, or 
the cooler isn’t working properly. 
Either problem can be remedied in a 
hurry.” 

The milk trucker has become as 
closely involved in this big change as 
either the dairy or the farmer, and in 


most cases, he likes it too. It has 
created a brand new role for him, in 
which, rather than lifting milk cans on 
and off a truck, he must examine the 
milk for quality, read the dipstick 
accurately, and take samples for but- 
terfat and quality tests. If bad milk 
arrives at the dairy, and the whole 
load is lost, it’s his responsibility. His 
job calls for a high degree of skill now, 
and in Ontario, the provincial govern¬ 
ment offers training programs to 
truckers. 

A LOOK at how conversion was 
made by one dairy shows what it 
can mean. Acme Farmers’ Dairy set 
up a trial route in November 1954. 
This was successful, so the dairy pro¬ 
ceeded with the changeover route by 
route, bringing it to completion last 
spring. During this changeover. Acme 
followed a practice of advising pro¬ 
ducers 6 months before it was to come 
into effect on their route. The com¬ 
pany’s fieldmen then visited pro¬ 
ducers, assisting them to plan their 
changeover. 

In May, this daffy was receiving 
400,000 pounds of milk per day, col¬ 
lected from 575 producers, owning 
bulk coolers ranging in capacity from 
150 to 1,000 gallons each. They have 
two routes on which only high-test 
milk (Jersey or Guernsey) is collected, 
and two on which the trucks are com- 
partmented to handle both high-test 
and standard milk. On the rest of the 
routes only standard milk is hauled. 

In reflecting on the amazing speed 
with which the change was made in 
the Toronto milk shed, Jack Pawley, 
secretary-manager of the Toronto Milk- 
Producers’ Association, points out that 
there have been some problems. 
Occasionally a producer loses a whole 
tankful of milk. Some producers have 
had trouble getting proper service on 
their tanks. Calibration has been a 
problem where the tanks weren’t 
properly set up, and he has found 
tanks that were as much as 80 pounds 
of milk in error with the producer 
losing as much as 40 pounds of milk 
a day. 

“But bulk tanks have brought some¬ 
thing else to the daffy business,” he 
emphasized. “Producers, after install¬ 
ing bulk tanks, seem to take a new 
pride in their business. They can pro¬ 
duce higher quality milk and they 
know it. Ninety per cent of those who 
have made the change would never 
go back to cans. 

“I think one producer summed it up 
pretty well. He told me, ‘my bulk tank 
is the best investment I ever made’.” V 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S 
CO-OPERATIVE ABATTOIR 


grain right on grass. In a group of 36, 
13 made carcasses that graded A or 
B, 19 of the carcasses fell into the Cl 
grade and 4 were marked down to C2. 

“Put 10 times more cattle on the 
Cumberland marshes, and Amherst 
and Springhill would become two of 
the busiest towns in Canada,” said 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture Dr. 
Waldo Walsh, one of the most vigor¬ 
ous proponents of the bold new live¬ 
stock economy that the province has 
set its eye on. 

What about upland soil? Again at 
Nappan, Jerseys grazing one well- 
managed field produced $356 worth 
of fluid milk per acre, per year, over 
a 3-year period. 

To encourage farmers limited by 
small acreages and small herds to make 
use of this production potential, the 
province’s department of agriculture 
has launched a program of community 
pastures. These are copied after the 
mammoth spreads of the Canadian 
prairies, but tailored to the province’s 
own less spectacular needs. At Minu- 
die, in the marshland area of Cumber¬ 
land County, a 1,000-acre pasture is 

Continued from page 17 


handling up to 400 head of cattle 
from dozens of the province’s farms. 

Another at Cape John is being de¬ 
veloped, while at Cape Mabou, on the 
highlands of Cape Breton Island, 600 
acres of such pasture grazed sheep 
and cattle for nearby farmers last 
summer. 

Not only do these pastures enable 
local farmers to build their herds, they 
provide a vivid demonstration of what 
can be done with livestock when they 
are well handled. 

ERTAINLY, the potential is pres¬ 
ent to build a vigorous livestock 
industry in Nova Scotia. Whether the 
province’s farmers can or will find a 
way to turn that potential into profit¬ 
able livestock production remains to 
be seen. The success of their abattoir 
depends upon it. What does appear 
certain is that in the months ahead, 
with the new co-operative moving 
into the market to bid against local 
butchers and out-of-province packers 
for the livestock that 4s available, 
prices to farmers are likely to rise. 
That might be just the stimulus that 
is required to assure the co-operative’s 
success. V 



DUNN’S DEDICATIONS 



cattle they feed, they hedge against 
costs. If feeders are high in price, it 
may cost them less to raise, and so it 
lowers their average cost per animal 
in the feedlot. The cost of the Dunn 
feeders does not vary as widely as the 
price of the feeders in the stockyards. 

T HERE is another benefit from the 
livestock that is important to the 
Dunns. The feedlots contain enough 
manure in the spring to cover from 
60 to 80 acres at a rate of 5 or 6 
tons to the acre. And a third to a half 
of the farm is kept in a rotating brome- 
alfalfa mixture. The fertility of most 
of the 600 broken acres is being raised 
every year. 

“Black summerfallow is pretty much 
just a memory around here,” com¬ 
mented Bill. “We’ll use it for cleaning 
out weed patches, but it doesn’t have 
an important place in our field plans.” 

When the Dunns do summerfallow 
they aren’t too serious about it. Their 
soil is a fertile heavy clay. Moisture is 
not usually a serious problem. As a 
consequence, it is as likely as not that 
they will seed the proposed summer¬ 
fallow area early in the spring and 
take off a few weeks of grazing or an 
early crop of green feed before they 
get down to the fallowing. Alterna¬ 
tively, they might work the land down 
early, fallow it for some weeks, sow 
oats and take off a late crop of green 
feed. 

Indeed, proposed grain crops can 
end up going through the baler. Last 
year they seeded a field quite early 
and wild oats—by all odds their worst 
weed—came up in the crop. As a 
consequence, they took the crop off 
'as % tons to the acre of green feed 


and, when the rains started it growing 
again, they got several weeks of graz¬ 
ing before they “summerfallowed” it. 

With this kind of flexibility in field 
use, easy fencing is essential. The 
Dunns cut up fields and pasture with 
electric fences and rotate the cattle 
onto various pieces of land as they 
consider them ready for grazing. 

“The efficient use of pasture and 
hayland is important when you’re 
growing everything for this many 
cattle on a total of 600 broken acres,” 
said Dave. “And rotational grazing 
ups our per acre outturn of feed.” 

It is scarcely strange that the Dunns 
have won the “save the soil” campaign 
in their district for the past 2 years. 
If they win it again this year, someone 
is going to have to provide a new cup, 
because the old one will belong to the 
Dunns. 

“We think we’ve made a useful 
switch in the organization of the 
farm,” said Mr. Dunn. “We’ve got a 
balanced year-round work load for 
three men, something we couldn’t do 
with a grain farm. In the summer we 
work the fields, tie some 12,000 bales 
of hay and straw for our own use, and 
as much again in custom work. In the 
winter we’re fully occupied with the 
cattle. By intensifying, we’ve made 
the farm big enough to accommodate 
all three men without buying more 
land.” 

This winter Bill and Dave will 
carry the main work load on the farm. 
Dad will be occupied with his duties 
on the executive of the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association. His 
winter will be dedicated to the im¬ 
provement of high school education in 
Manitoba. V 


research saved 
Sherry Anderson’s life 

SHERRY ANDERSON was born a “blue baby”. She 
had four defects in her heart which robbed her 
blood of the oxygen it needed. Her parents knew 
about the “blue baby” operation, but they also 
knew it had not always been beneficial. 

Sherry was particularly fortunate because medi¬ 
cal research had just developed a very efficient 
Heart Pump. This “pump” actually does the 
work of the heart during an operation, allowing 
surgeons time to make complete repairs. 

Medical research is also striving to discover the 
various causes of heart disease, with the ultimate 
hope of preventing it. This valuable work is being 
correlated and stimulated by the National Heart 
Foundation of Canada. 

Because the life insurance companies in Canada 
believe in the Heart Foundation, they have given 
it strong financial support. This is just one of 
many ways in which these companies help to 
create a healthier, happier life for Canadians. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

L-858C 
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Part I 


T HE sun was gone and the March air was 
raw when Joder rode down from the Pass. 
The blizzard had blown itself out; the snow 
lay in hard whaleback drifts, long and blue with 
shadow. 

Astride the dun mare, he heard the harsh trum¬ 
pet call ringing across the Currie flatlands. Half- 
a-mile away, he made out the dim dots that were 
the starving elk. Led by the Old One, they filed 
down the slopes of the Sun Dance Hills, flounder¬ 
ing across the belly-deep snows. 

Joder touched the tired dun. 

“C’mon, girl. They’re in real trouble now.” 

He was still a hundred yards away when, from 
the other side of the feedstacks, a spotlight sprayed 
the evening gloom. He wheeled sharply, in time 
to see Wes Currie’s boy, Ken, stepping out on the 
running board of the truck, a rifle levelling on his 
shoulder. 

“Hey! Don’t shoot those elk—” 

Joder’s tired shout was lost in the echo of the 
gun, batted between haystack and hill. 

One of the herd leaders, a black - caped bull, 
reared from the shadow of a greenfeed stack. He 
turned dizzily, then fell into the drifts, hind¬ 
quarters dragging heavily. 

The herd leaped in hungry confusion, and the 
spotlight probed again. It followed a terrified little 
cow-elk, with right stiff foreleg, wallowing back 
toward the broken-down fences. 

The kid carefully swung the rifle. 

Joder reached for his worn saddle gun. 

The truck’s spotlight shattered. The kid spun; 
the rancher leaped out of the cab. Both whirled 
on the grim-faced rider who had ghosted out of 
the gloom. 

There was something almost terrifying in the 
way Joder rose in the saddle. “You make your own 
hunting season here?” 

He was not a handsome man; and his unsmiling 
face was twisted with cold. He was coming fifty 
then; and he was the new ranger of Sun Dance 
Hills. 






clean up the country, eh? Well, go ahead! Arrest 
lumbermen when you find 14 elk hung up in their 
cookhouses. But get this straight, Joder—any time 
those elk come down on our feedstacks, we’ll drive 
’em off our way. No court will ever convict us. 
And no game warden’s ever been crazy enough 
to try!” 

Joder kept his eye on the kid. 

“You think they done you wrong? You mow 
down every last bit of slough grass you can get 
at—then kill ’em because they bring their families 
to feed!” 

“Elk!” Even in the gloom, Wes Currie’s face was 
livid. “You think we raise ’em for hunters? Mr. 
Joder, what Sun Dance needs is highways—settle¬ 
ment—cash crops—not game wardens and elk! 
What they eat, cattle can’t. You want to earn 
your keep, get that stock-killing grizzly back up 
in the hills.” S 

“I’ll attend to him, too,” Joder said. “In my own 
way. My own time.” 

“That’ll be impressive!” Wes Currie gave a short 
laugh. “A lot of smart men have tried it, Joder, 
since I settled here.” He strode to the truck and 
turned. “Now get those elk out. Keep ’em out!” 

The truck tires threw snow in his face. A full 
moon was rising, whitening the frozen flats, and a 
cow elk bawled in hunger. The herd stood, crouch¬ 
ing in patches of shadow, sickened by the death- 
smell of their own, lacking the strength to buck 
the deep drifts again or the will to wander for 
fodder. 

Get them out of here! Currie had said. And Cur¬ 
rie meant it. But how? 


rider retraced the lumpy trail through the snow. 
It was a path of sorts—but would they follow it? 

Half-way up to the Pass, Joder turned in the 
saddle. Below him stretched the long ghost-blue 
snow-trail and the scattered herd, still standing. 

“C’mon!” Joder yelled. “C’mon—or you die!” 

For a moment there was no reaction. Then 
slowly, a bull as big as a horse, stepped heavily 
from the shadows of a haystack. The Old One’s 
head lifted regally against the moonlight. A com¬ 
manding bawl rose in his great throat. 

Bretta—ooh! Back! Bretta-waa h-a! 

It was the most incredible thing Joder had ever 
seen. An old cow first, followed by the yearlings, 
floundered toward the broken trail. Other bulls— 
herd leaders all—bawled their own barks and 
bugle-cries, till the night was bedlam. When the 
silence settled, they were filing up the hills. 

There was a small meadow east of the Pass, 
drifted in since last October. Not much for the 
hungry herd, but better than death. Joder reined 
the tired dun around it, till the coarse, sun-cured 
grasses showed. 

The first of the starving bulls saw it and barked 
shrilly to the stragglers behind. The little cow with 
the hurt leg and the black, sheep-like face, was 
the last to limp up the slope. 


He swung to the ground, walked close to the 
unmoving boy. 

“How old are you?” 

“T-twelve,” Ken Currie said. 

“Twelve!” Joder said. “You weren’t out of flan¬ 
nel pants when that bull first bugled.” 

“Leave him alone, ranger!” Wes Currie’s voice 
was hostile. “I’ve heard of you, Joder. Sent in to 


“We gotta try,” Joder apologized to the dun. 

A young elk barked shrilly, like a dog; and the 
herd turned their heads in wonder as horse and 


Illustrated by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


Pity stirred in Joder as she passed. She was a 
brave little cow. Wise, too. She had been the only 
one to turn from the haystacks. 

“Be a good girl,” Joder said. “Don’t ever go 
near ranchers again.” 

Turning home, he was aware of the wind, soft 
now on his face. A great pearl-rimmed crescent / 
was widening against the southwestern sky—the' 
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The Author 


John Patrick Gillese was born in '' f| 

County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1920. He I M S 

emigrated to Canada in 1926 when his 'mm 
father (an Imperial Army man) took up |:J 

a quarter-section Soldier Settlement T mHII hi \Wi 

Board homestead in the Paddle River / 

Valley, northwest of Edmonton. Here, ■> ggi&rtftSfc 

in the Alberta bush country, can be g 
found the setting of so many Gillese m j ||r- i'~ 

short stories, long familiar to readers ^nl <r\ 

John’s natural flair for writing showed l|l| 
up during his early school years. His fij, 'J| '# 

first published piece appeared in the KL 

“Young Co-operator” pages of The 9HiK8HIIHHHHi .. M 
Western Producer, then came sales to 

The Country Guide, and other leading Canadian and American magazines. 
He was a full-time writer by 1939. Many of these early writing years can 
be found in the trials and tribulations of young Stanley Harrison, in such 
stories as “The Typewriter,” “The Love Gods,” and “Wheat Over the 
Hill.” But John still insists—especially if his wife, Thelma, happens to be 
present—that Stanley’s first love. Rose Wrycjoskis, is only a figment of 
his imagination. 

Best known of all Gillese stories are his wildlife tales. John gained an 
intimate knowledge of wildlife when he trapped and hunted during the 
winter months to augment their farm income. He has enabled his readers 
to peek in on the daily lives of grizzly bears, cougars, deer, moose, 
coyotes, raccoons, muskrats, skunks, eagles, and wild geese. All the time 
he promised himself that someday he would do a story on a bull elk. 

In our new serial, “The Ranger of Sun Dance,” John Gillese finally ful¬ 
filled that ambition. He spent 3 weeks trying to whittle the piece down 
to short-story size then gave up and let it run full length. Several times 
John saw the sun come up as he worked on this story; he also went on 
a fishing trip with an old-time ranger who helped him recall some of the 
details in the life of a ranger as it was years ago. 

We think you’ll feel, as we do, that “Ranger of Sun Dance” is Gillese 
at his very best.—C.V.F. 


Joder, one of the old-style 
forest rangers , picks up 
the trail of an old enemy 
and finds a new companion 


chinook arch, bringing warm winds from the 
passes. Joder reined the dun to watch it. 

The Old One felt the same glad wetness. His 
great lips listed to the softening sky, and over the 
stirring hills went a long blare of gratitude. 

Hah-wah—ooh! Baa-ah-o! 


So it was when Black Face 
spied the thicket, a circle of 
aspen and scrub, that caught 
the sun on a knoll facing the 
spring - softened 


contours of 
Pawn’s Peak. In between were 
miles of gently-sloping basin, 
the inclines studded with 
clumps of sparse young pines. 

The fragrant carpet of their needles kept no prints, 
no odor. The bottom of the great bowl was pock¬ 
eted with softwater sloughs and marshes. 

For two days Black Face grazed about the slope, 
ears endlessly testing the wind. The morning she 
entered for the first time, the wild gooseberries 
were showing green, and hoary catkins hung on 
the poplars. She tested the soft dryness of the 
mold, breathed deeply for the taint of cougar or 
bear. 

Finally she emerged, to graze 
, casually about the exposed hill- 

side again. Deliberately she 
turned her body, flicking her 
eS® short single. Even a man, stand- 

ing on the upper stratas, would 
have seen the betraying white, 
HHuSK flashing like a powderpuff in the 

No enemies came near. 

nyjVriwlTm Satisfied at last, Black Face 

slipped away from the hillside, 
wandering back to the great 
mile " l° n S meadow that lay 
below Pawn’s Peak. After that, 


T HEBE was no bugling when Hammerhorn was 
born. The bands were dispersed, the cows well 
away from the foraging bulls, who rubbed their 
shedding coats against broken spruce stumps and 
fed lazily in the May sun. 

As life leaped within the young mother, the 
anxious little black-faced cow, who bawled her 
loneliness each time the birth-season came around, 
patiently dogged her limping steps, longing to be 
part of the new life, uncomplaining each time the 
nervous young mother rebuffed her. 


she did not stray closer than a quarter of a mile to 
the thicket till the moment she wakened in the pre¬ 
dawn darkness, a great urgency loosening every 
bit of her being. Head down, she hurried toward 
the thicket—away from the dawn creeping faintly 
over the Sun Dance ranges. 

The barren old cow, instantly filled with a sense 
of excitement, rose on her forelegs; then followed 
silently. The old cow watched from the edge of 
the aspens as Black Face brought forth her first¬ 
born calf. 

For a moment, the May world was steeped in 
its own stillness. Then, suddenly, the sun burst 
over the gray-green hills; and a black-cap sang 
phee-bee! phee-bee! to the morning. 

The little cow-elk shivered and tremulous won¬ 
der filled her. She bawled low to her baby. 

He was a homely, helpless little bull, with cloud- 
blue eyes, wet black nose and a barrel-shaped little 
body about as long, but not as heavy, as a half- 
grown otter’s. He shivered in the chill dawn. Black 
Face licked the wiry gray hair, drying it, warming 
him with her breath, instilling into the tiny intelli¬ 
gence the first impression of the relationship be¬ 
tween the two. 


W HEN the old cow bawled her love-hunger. 
Black Face stamped in anger. The baby elk 
must know that only her body-odor spelled safety. 
In the danger-filled days ahead, he must obey no 
other living creature. He must not move when she 
left him, no matter what enemies came near. He 
was completely odorless: so much so that even she 
could not have found him had he moved away— 
and only in movement would an enemy be likely 
to find him. 

Black Face bawled again, breathed again; and 
suddenly the baby bull bleated recognition. He 
knew her voice and breath and smell. 

She got up; and, his sides laboring with the 
breath of new life, he watched her—watched her 
stand rigid, motionless . . . watched her single flick 
suddenly, then her ease of movement. These were 
the first things his baby eyes beheld, and though 
he had no conscious mind at this stage, he fixed 
them plainly and understood them. His eyes were 
drawn to her signalling single as a human baby’s 
to a bright bauble; and when it relaxed and flicked 
idly, he knew instinctively she would turn to him; 
and, just as instinctively, he stumbled upright, on 
thin, spindly legs. 

Black Face walked directly to him, stepping over 
him. Tiny black hoofs, the size of a shelled walnut, 
spread apart; and he balanced for the first time. 
Heat from his mother’s body was familiar to him. 
He longed to bury himself in it, without knowing 


Astride the dun mare, Joder 
heard the harsh trumpet call 
as the starving elk floun¬ 
dered dotvn the slopes across 
the belly-deep snows. 
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SOLDIER 


in the Middle East 


The Canadian soldier in the Middle East is 
proudly and efficiently doing a job of vital im¬ 
portance to the peace of the world. Canadian 
soldiers are members of the truce supervisory 
teams along the Arab-Israel border, the United 
Nations observer group in Lebanon and form a 
large part of the United Nation Emergency Force 
in the Gaza Strip and Sinai peninsula. In UNEF 
he is referred to by his comrades of other coun¬ 
tries as “the real backbone of UNEF”. 

The soldier himself in our modern Canadian 
Army has the things that a man appreciates most 
—job security—good pay—a healthy outdoor 
life with variety and openings for advancement. 
His greatest satisfaction however comes from the 
sure knowledge that his is an important role in the 
growing responsibilities of Canada. 



’SERVING WITH A PURPOSE’ 


E-58-14RN2 


There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


why. He turned his face upward; 
strange little hunger pangs coursed 
through his stomach—and he fed. It 
was a wondrous moment, completely 
satisfying. Minutes later, the long legs 
folded up beneath him again. He 
turned his head across one shoulder 
and slept. 

Black Face waited till his body lay 
half in the sun, half in shadow, then 
stepped to the thicket’s edge. She 
turned anxiously once; then, in irrita¬ 
tion, became aware of the older cow, 
head lowered on the sand-dry slope, 
pretending to browse. She charged 
angrily; and the old cow jumped 
away, her big eyes wet with longing. 

Needing liquids, the young mother 
slipped from the shadow-side of the 
thicket. Soundlessly she drifted down 
the hillside, keeping to the shelter of 
the pines; then cut quarter-of-a-mile 
westward before making a complete 
circle, coming at last to the spongy 
fringe of a small softwater pool. 

In the shady marsh she stood still, 
staring at her own reflection and the 
landscape mirrored in the water. She 
drank deeply; her lips nibbled at the 
springing green; then, in a sudden 
torture of anxiety, she wheeled back 
toward the scrub hill. 

An eagle hung high in the sky; and 
in the evening, a sagging-bellied she- 
wolf loped along the bottoms, hurry¬ 
ing to her whelps. But she did not 
even glance up the sandy slope; and 
Black Face, frozen by the thicket’s 
edge, turned back to her young one 
and settled her body close to his. 

F IVE days later, Crazyfoot wan¬ 
dered down from the solitude of 
the timberline. 

The stock-killing grizzly was of an 
inland breed; and he had been a cub 
playing on the Sun Dance Hills 50 
years before Joder came. Even in sun¬ 
shine, the old bullet wound at the 
back of his neck pained. The ache 
brought a n associated mixture of 
memories—of mates he had lost to the 
guns of men ... of cubs he had long 
ago cuffed in clumsy love along the 
timberdrift trails. 

Crazyfoot had an amazing ability 
to remember—back even to those dim 
days when, as a 2-year-old, his mother 
treed him and went away. This time 
she did not return. It is the way all 
grizzly mothers wean their young. 
Hunger and a great heartache brought 


him down at last. That was before 
there was much settlement in the Sun 
Dance Hills, and long before hate 
made him an outcast, even from his 
own kind. 

Around the peaks, foraging was 
poor, as always—the bulbs his starved 
body craved not yet worth the dig¬ 
ging. The taint of elk was a torment 
to him; but the sunning bulls were 
sentinels, and in spring he could never 
close in on them. Cows heavy with 
young were different. 

He was nearing the softwater 
springs when the favoring wind 
brought the sudden sweet odor of a 
young cow elk. Crazyfoot froze. 

Seconds later, he saw Black Face 
step from a stand of saplings. At the 
same moment, his rheumy eyes dis¬ 
cerned a faint betraying trail running 
down the slope from the thicket. It 
passed the spot almost where he 
stood; and without sound, the grizzly 
lowered himself in ambush. 

Some mother-instinct left Black 
Face wary. Ready to make her cir¬ 
cuitous return to the thicket, she 
tested the wind with her great cupped 
ears, studied the knoll stirred by the 
aimless May breezes. High overhead, 
the bald eagle turned slightly in the 
sky. 

His telescopic eyes discerned what 
Black Face could not see—Crazyfoot 
crouched low in ambush. Even to the 
eagle, the grizzly was an outcast. He 
skirled; then dropped like a thunder¬ 
bolt down the hillside. 

His ambush betrayed, Crazyfoot 
slapped once at the interfering eagle; 
then, at a speed faster than 40 miles 
per hour, sprinted after the cow elk. 

Instinctively, Black Face leaped 
back to the springs, sheer inborn ter¬ 
ror compensating for her lame front 
leg. Deep in the marsh, she stood 
motionless, her flanks trembling in 
terror. Here there was no betraying 
breeze, no prints the ancient enemy 
of her kind could follow. 

The cunning of many years burned 
in Crazyfoot’s brain. Memory told 
him how the cows fled away from the 
direction of their young. His piggish 
eyes blinked; then, without sound, he 
retreated from the marshy edge, to 
follow the faint trail up the slope. 

Minutes later, sensing the bear’s 
strategy. Black Face cut uneasily out 
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Why take a chance — in payment of 
mail order purchases, send Post Office 
money orders. Simple to procure at 
your Post Office or from your rural mail 
carrier. Post Office money orders cost 
little, and for additional protection you 
get a receipt at time of purchase. 

Post Office C.O.D. may suit your mail 
order purchasing requirements better 
— you pay the post office or your rural 
mail carrier the amount of your bill plus 
a nominal charge for handling. 


USE POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
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of the slough. Fear filled her anew as 
she discerned the huge chocolate 
shoulders humping toward the base 
of the thicket. Panic - stricken, she 
barked once—a true dog-like bark that 
often took larger enemies by surprise 
—and leaped into the open. 

Crazyfoot turned, counting on 
mother-love to drive her to blind at¬ 
tack if ever he came close to her calf. 
He rose on his great hindquarters to 
tempt her. He woofed and watched. 

The bark had betrayed the mother’s 
panic. Now in her brain, instinct beat 
a strong and steady command. Stay! 
Keep away from there! 

It sprang from the same deep, in¬ 
fused knowledge that told her terrified 
calf to stand motionless, despite his 
terror, when the eagle skirled in the 
sky. Black Face lowered her lips and 
began to graze. 

Doubt flickered in the bear’s brain. 
Testing her, he churned noisily up the 
slope. Almost indifferently—or so it 
seemed to Crazyfoot—the elk turned 
and slipped back into the bushes 
below. 

Puzzled, the bear placed his nostrils 
against the earth and snuffled deeply. 
The prints were poor on the sparse 
sand-slope. And it was here Black 
Face automatically circled, never tak¬ 
ing the same steps twice. Crazyfoot 
grunted in frustration. 

But he had long ago learned to 
play averages; and, on a last impulse, 
he hunched himself up to the thicket s 
skirt. 

It was then that the old barren 
cow, seizing the absences of Black 
Face to lick and love the baby bull, 
caught the sudden, terrifying taint. 
With a bleat of terror, she leaped 
from the calf’s side. 

Even so, instinct born of her own 
years as mother was strong. Barking 
sharply, she leaped toward the on¬ 
coming grizzly, so that her trail would 
not take him toward the helpless calf. 
The bark of an elk no longer startled 
Crazyfoot. With incredible speed, the 
bear charged. Under a single blow 
that would have smashed down a 
door, the cow collapsed without 
sound. 

The bear was not stirred. He did 
not even touch her. At this season, he 
preferred his meat sun-cooked and 
strong. Certain now there was a calf 
in the thicket, he walked upright 
through the scrub and uttered a par¬ 
alyzing bellow. 

It was meant to make any living 
creature leap in terror. The little calf 
lay, eyes closed; but Black Face could 
stand the agony no longer. She came 
charging up the slope, knowing now 
that, without her, the calf would not 
possibly escape. 

Half-a-mile across the basin, on 
another hill, Joder was making an elk 
count. He heard Crazyfoot’s paralyz¬ 
ing bellow and swung the binoculars 
in time to see the crippled little 
mother racing frantically up the slope. 

Checking the chamber of his rifle, 
Joder plunged down the hill and 
across the bottom. 

It was all over when he climbed, 
gasping, to the thicket. 

Not twenty yards from where the 
little cow lay, her neck broken, he 


found the bull calf, still motionless, 
shivering in silent terror. There was 
no sign of Crazyfoot. There never 
was. It had been 20 years since any 
man got a shot at him. 

'‘That’s it.” Joder finally stopped 
his studying of the slopes. “Some day 
I’ll pay you for this.” 

He strode back into the thicket and 
picked up the quivering little heap of 
elk-life. 

“I got no one, either, boy,” Joder 
said. “I’m taking you home.” 

T HAT was in the old days of the 
Alberta Forestry Service, when 
rangers cut out telephone lines, put 
up hay for their horses, were respon¬ 
sible to no one but the Forestry 
Branch in Edmonton. Joder left the 
bull in his cabin—cut snugly into a 
bluff above the Pass—and rode the 
dun down to Currie’s ranch. 

He sat tall in the saddle—his only 
“dress” the distinguishing Stetson and 
the red-colored epaulets of Forestry, 
sewn on his shoulder. 

It was the first time he’d been back 
since the bitter March evening when 
he rescued the elk herd, and there 
was bleakness as he rode. 

Ken Currie, grown lankier, opened 
the door. The kid’s eyes grew big. 

“Mr. Joder! We haven’t bothered 
your elk since!” 

“All I want”—Joder was not given 
to wasting words—“is a baby bottle 
and nipple.” 

The Kid’s Adam’s apple bobbed. 

“I got a baby to feed,” Joder said; 
and for the first time in his life, knew 
the wonder of someone needing him. 
“Baby elk,” he said to the staring 
youth. 

It had never occurred to Joder that 
Mrs. Currie might not have a baby 
bottle. While she went up to the attic 
to rummage, he sat stiffly in the fancy 
living room, answering Ken Currie’s 


Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 

Finds Substance That Relieves Pain. 

And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

Toronto, Ont. (Special)— For the first 
time science has found a new heal¬ 
ing substance with the ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain and itching. Thousands have 
been relieved with this inexpensive 
substance right in the privacy of 
their own home without any dis¬ 
comfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 


BACKACHE 

May be Warning 

Backache is often caused by lazy 
kidney action. When kidneys get out of 
order, excess acids and wastes remain 
in the system. Then backache, dis¬ 
turbed rest or that tired-out and heavy- 
headed feeling may soon follow. That’s 
the time to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills. 
Dodd’s stimulate the kidneys to normal 
action. Then you feel better—sleep 
better —work better. Get Dodd's 
Kidney Pills now. 59 
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BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the man¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H8705 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


For modern septic tank disposal beds 


use genuine 


SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE PIPE 


You can get a lifetime of trouble-free service 
from your septic tank disposal system if you 
insist on “NO-CO-RODE” pipe. Use Perforated 
pipe with special snap couplings for the disposal 
bed, and Root-Proof pipe for the house to tank 
connections. The long, lightweight sections in¬ 
stall quickly and easily. No caulking compounds 
or special tools are required. 
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FREE! “How to Install Booklet**— 
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copy of this booklet which provides 
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out and installing a “NO-CO-RODE** 
septic field system. 
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VICTORIA 

CATTLE ViTAUZER 

FOR DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 


A NEW VICTORIA BRAND PRODUCT 

For a Conditioner: Feed two tablespoons daily mixed with 
the regular feed to animals that are run down and in need 
of a conditioner. Victoria Cattle Vitalizer aids the kidneys 
and liver to function normally. Continue feeding until a 
normal condition is restored. 

For Digestive Troubles: Feed two tablespoons per animal twice daily mixed with 
a good ration until the animals are restored to a satisfactory normal and produc¬ 
tive condition. 



VICTORIA VITALIZER can be fed in three ways 

HAND FEEDING on the grain ration or BY MIXING WITH THE GRAIN portion 

silage, using the handy measuring cup of the ration on a basis of IV\ lbs. of 

enclosed in each bag. See the feeding Victoria Vitalizer mixed with 100 lbs. of 

instructions on the bag for quantities the grain ration or 25 lbs. of Victoria 

to be fed. Vitalizer with 2,000 lbs. of grain ration. 

FREE ACCESS by placing the mixture in a suitable covered self-feeder. 


FEED ONLY UNTIL NORMAL CONDITIONS ARE RESTORED 

For Top Results Feed Victoria Vitalizer to Your Dairy and Beef Cattle 

For further information and delivery see your nearest Victoria Feed Dealer or 
McCabe Elevator Agent or write to: 


McCABE GRAIN CO. LTD. 


ST. BONIFACE, MAN. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 
REGINA, SASK. 
BROOKS, ALTA. 
MOOSE JAW, SASK. 


questions, and all the while worrying 
about his baby elk. 

“Mr. Joder, you been a ranger 
long?” 

“All my life,” Joder said. “Practi¬ 
cally.” 

“Where?” 

“All over. Clearwater—Peace—Bra- 
zeau—all over.” 

“Are there lots of rangers? I mean, 
are you like the Texas rangers . . .” 

“We’re Forestry rangers, kid,” Joder 
said. “And last I heard there were 21 
of us. In a province as big as some 
countries.” Joder ran his tongue over 
his lips, and a distant look came into 
his eyes. “Right now, timber’s more 
important than game. But it won’t al¬ 
ways be, kid — .not in this province. 
And one day there’ll be an army of 
us, and people’ll be glad to see us. 
You’ll live to see that.” 



Farming Calls for Wise Decisions 


Every year, you’ve got to make decisions ... some of 
them difficult. And making the right decision may mean 
the difference between a good year or a bad. That’s why 
it’s a good idea to talk things over occasionally with 
someone who understands your problems, and who can 
offer sound, impartial advice on matters of farm finance. 



Your local Royal Bank Manager is the logical man to 
go to for counsel because he’s had a wealth of practical 
experience in farm communities. Next time you’re in the 
neighbourhood of the branch, drop in for a chat. Your 
“Royal” Manager will be glad to see you. 

'Thousands of farmers are enjoying the benefits of Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loans. Ask your friendly Royal Bank Manager for a copy 
of our free booklet which explains all about these long-term j 
low-interest loans. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 






Ken Currie was impressed. “It sure 
must be exciting!” 

“It’s a living,” Joder grunted, sur¬ 
prised he had talked as he had. 

“Is it true, Mr. Joder, you found a 
cow moose and calf shot down Swan¬ 
son’s logging road and took a plaster- 
cast of the tire marks—then found the 
truck that drove in there and arrested 
the guy that owned it and he said 
he’d take those stripes off your shoul¬ 
der and tape them to your ears?” 

Joder eyed him. “More or less.” 

“Why’d you come to Sun Dance, 
Mr. Joder?” 

“I didn’t come.” Joder was pained. 
“They sent me. And they gave me a 
special job—to build up the elk herds 
again. And for one kid,” Joder said, 
“you can sure ask a lot of questions.” 

The silence lasted a minute. 

“Mr. Joder . . .” 

Joder grunted again. 

“There’s a $200 Stockmen’s reward 
for Crazyfoot. I’m gonna get it!” 

Joder swung around in his chair. 
“You watch that fellow! He’s no 
starving elk.” 

For a second, he was sorry. The kid 
colored. Then Mrs. Currie appeared, 
triumphantly holding a baby bottle. 
“I knew I put it somewhere, Mr. 
Joder! It’s Kenny’s.” 

“Mother!” Ken Currie was beet-red 
now. “For gosh sakes. Mother!” 

A rare glint of humor cracked 
Joder’s weather-beaten face. “He can 
have it back, soon as he needs it!” 

“It’s graduated, Mr. Joder, in 
ounces . . .” 

“If he feeds at all,” Joder said, “it’ll 
be in gallons.” 

Mrs. Currie gave him the proper 
instructions on the bottle-feeding of 
babies — human ones, anyway — told 
him to test the milk on the inside of 
his arm, to make sure it wasn’t too 
hot; advised him to sterilize the bottle 
after every feeding. 

“And don’t let him swallow too 
much air, Mr. Joder. He’ll get colic.” 

“I don’t think baby elk get colic,” 
Joder opined, suddenly grateful he’d 
never been saddled with the burdens 
of parenthood. “I hope.” 

At the door, he offered to pay Ken 
Currie to bring fresh milk every day 
after school, till his elk could do with¬ 
out it. 

Mrs. Currie sighed. “I bottle-fed 
my baby 14 months . . .” 

“Mebbe so,” Joder said. “But I ain’t 
bottle-feeding mine that long. He’ll 
have horns by then.” 

Hurrying home, he judged he liked 
Mrs. Currie, though. She wasn’t the 
sort to worry because elk ate grass. 

He had a lidded ten-pound lard 
pail of fresh milk looped on one arm, 
the baby-bottle clutched in the other 
hand, the nipple wrapped in his hand¬ 
kerchief in his pocket. 

It was hot and he prodded the dun 
with his knees. The lard pail hit her, 
and she stopped and turned her head. 
There was something, Joder would 
have sworn, akin to amusement in the 
old mare’s eyes. 

“Shut up!” Joder said. He was wor¬ 
ried, more worried than he cared to 
admit. “And get going!” 

(To be Continued) 
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. . . because it’s Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour! Buy a bag and you’ll see what we mean. Sift some of 
this flour into a bowl and watch it fall. Let it drift through your fingers. You’ll discover that no 
flour feels softer, looks softer, actually is softer, finer and whiter than Ogilvie Flour. Yet it still 
retains all its natural goodness. 

Once you’ve tried this test... once you see and taste what Ogilvie’s finer, softer flour does for your 
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Look what you and your Magic can create! 
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It’s so easy to make a 
perfect one-bowl Magic 
Party Cake. It’s light, even- 
textured, deliciously moist, 
and really deserves a festive 
treatment like this one! 
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STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED. 
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You can depend on Magic 


Cjlandma CjaOe 
<k to The 

by GRACE V. SCHILLINGER 


I WAS riding on a bus not long ago, 
when I overheard a white-haired 
little lady talking to her seat com¬ 
panion: “I can’t think of a thing to 
give to my little grand-daughter on 
her birthday!” she said. 

As they talked, I got to thinking. 
Just last week I baby-sat with a 4- 
year-old neighbor. I told her stories; 
we played with her dolls. Then, all ol 
a sudden, she ran to the china cabinet. 

“This was Grandma’s,” she said, and 
brought me an old-fashioned orna¬ 
ment—a small china cupid standing 
by a little green basket. “And I get to 
keep it, too!” 

She lovingly turned it over and over 
in her hands. 

When the little girl took her nap, I 
found myself remembering my own 
grandmother, and the hand-braided 
rug that she gave me for a wedding 
present. 

I was visiting her that summer 
before I was married. As she braided, 
she told me about her own first home 
—a log cabin in the mountains. So mv 
rug speaks to me of the fragrant wild 
honeysuckle, the dew, the fog, the 
wild flowers, the pine trees, and the 
oaks of that mountain home—braided 
in by Grandma. 

Then I remembered my other 
Grandma—my little Irish Grandma— 
and the Rocky Road to Dublin quilt 
she pieced for me. Among its tinv 
stitches she sewed all the things I re¬ 
member about “being at Grandma’s 
house.” 

I can see the rows and rows of 
vegetables in her garden, the lilies-of- 
the-valley growing on the cool north 
side of her little gray cottage . . . how 
this Grandma always let us choose our 
favorite jam to spread on hot, fresh- 
baked bread. 

I can see her sitting beside Grandpa 
at church—always the fourth row from 
the front. And I can never forget her 
favorite color, because the Dublin 
quilt is nearly all pink. 

In almost any Grandma’s house, 
there’s a little ornament or a quaint 
heirloom that holds memories for a 
particular grandchild. These tokens 
make perfect gifts—they’re a precious 
part of a woman’s life that will live 
again in the heart and home of a 
grandchild. V 
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A Boy On His Own 

T O a little boy, so much of living appears to be more man- than nature- 
influenced. Parental guidance controls his immediate environment. 
But here, shovel deep in winter’s blanket of snowy white, a boy works 
with nature. There is snow in the path of spring’s first moving water. Tool 
in hand, he’s just the man for the job. This contact with the world around 
him is one he’ll seek to repeat in other seasons. The thrill is his of being 
at the same moment against and at one with a natural element, of helping 


by GWEN LESLIE 


nature help itself, of finding his help needed. It’s his problem because he 
saw it and made it his; the solution is his because he wrought it. What 
matter that tomorrow a sudden blow may obliterate his handiwork, or a 
sudden thaw render his effort unnecessary? He’s big enough now to find 
in spring an opportunity to advance his acquaintance with nature and 
delight in his own increased capacities. 

This Ontario scene is repeated wherever there is snow and a little boy. V 
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T WO summers ago we stopped 
in Winnipeg for a morning, en 
route to an army posting at Fort 
Churchill, Man. As luck would have 
it (for I dearly love shopping, even 
after 2 days on the train with 4 chil¬ 
dren), all the stores were closed. It 
was a civic holiday. I am fairly cer¬ 
tain my husband had this calculated 
well in advance, so that our bulging 
suitcases would not be further taxed 
with hasty Winnipeg shopping. To 
ease my frustration, and to help rest¬ 
less .children pass the time, we went 
window shopping along Portage Ave., 
a main business thoroughfare. 

One department store had a large 
display of Eskimo carving in black 
soapstone. I remember thinking how 
heavy-looking, how awkward, even 




Now, when I entered the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay store where we shopped, I 
stopped to look at the silent figures 
carved from black and gray stone. I 
even bought one. Though it was not 
large in size, it felt as heavy as seven 
or eight horseshoes. 

Who had carved it? I wondered on 
my way home. An old man, perhaps, 
while a cluster of Eskimo children 
watched in the cold windy air? How 
did this unknown carver, by the light 
of a crude oil lamp, manage to carve 
into the stone so many of my own 
memories? 

Since leaving the north country, 
Eskimo sculpture is a vivid reminder 
of the many Eskimos we associated 
with at Fort Churchill. They lived at 
the nearby encampment operated by 


by 
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An Eskimo woman with 
long, braided hair — a 
carving in gray soap¬ 
stone by a Canadian Es¬ 
kimo craftsman. 



[Northern Affairs photos 



A sleek weasel with its catch of fish; an ivory 
carving produced by a Baffin Island Eskimo, 


ugly, some of it looked, especially one 
big walrus complete with tusks. Who 
would want any of that in their living 
room? The prices seemed equally 
fantastic! 

When we had been at Fort Church¬ 
ill a while, I noticed pieces of Eskimo 
art in many of the neighboring 
quarters. Some of the residents had 
large collections; others, just a few 
simple pieces. One friend had a huge 
narwhal whale adorning a bookcase; 
the Anglican minister and his wife 
had placed a lovely carving of a ptar¬ 
migan on their coffee table. Many of 
the soapstone pieces looked as heavy 
as curling rocks. 

A friend in Ottawa wrote to say she 
hoped we were acquiring a nice col¬ 
lection of carvings, because they were 
becoming popular and would be less 
expensive at Fort Churchill. We had 
bought one tiny soapstone seal, but 
still had no strong urge for a collec¬ 
tion. 

T HEN we got word we were to be 
transferred from Churchill. Sud¬ 
denly, the North became dear to me. 
While the wind howled across Hudson 
Bay and the temperature dropped and 
dropped, I began to read about Bylot 
Island, Baffin Island, Labrador, and 
the blizzards on distant tundra. As an 
understanding of the life of the 
Eskimos crept over me, so did an 
appreciation of their carvings. 


the Department of Northern Affairs, 
and many of them worked at the mili¬ 
tary camp. You saw them at the com¬ 
missary, in the theater, and at the 
arena (a combination of four curling 
sheets, and a huge skating and hockey 
surface). I remember laughing Eskimo 
profiles, delighted with the traveling 
USO show which gave several per¬ 
formances last season; and their rapt 
attention at a concert by the touring 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra. 

One of my favorite memories will 
always be of Eskimo children who 
came by bus to the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh school at Fort Churchill. They 
scampered gaily into the school yard, 
playing on the swings or teeter-totters, 
their broad countenances happy in 
the brilliant northern sunlight. How 
pleasant it was to watch them during 
school skating period, or to see them, 
in costume, taking part in the school’s 
Winter Carnival. No one at the school 
masquerades as an Eskimo. Eskimos 
are no novelty, but simply, “Willie,” 
“Annie,” “J e s s i e,” “Susie,” and 
“Sandy.” Despite the language diffi¬ 
culty, Eskimo children usually do very 
well in school. 

A T Fort Churchill the Canadian 
and United States holidays of 
July 1 and July 4 are combined and 
celebrated with a carnival. It is a big, 
annual affair. All the Eskimos turn 
out. The women come, resplendent in 



Two hunters pulling up a seal through a hole in the ice; the action was 
captured in soapstone by an Eskimo craftsman of Canada’s Eastern Arctic. 
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bright shawls of every Scottish tartan 
ever designed, and frequently carry¬ 
ing babies on their backs. Black hair 
gleaming in the sun or covered from 
the ever-present breeze by gaudy silk 
’kerchiefs, they eat hot dogs and lick 
ice cream cones and watch the crowds, 
the parade of floats, or the red-coated 
military band brought in for the occa- 
' sion. 

I remember the sad, impassive face 
of an Eskimo woman nursing her dark 
little baby in a ward at Fort Churchill 
Military Hospital. I remember the 
grins of two Eskimos on their way 
h home from a day of snow removing in 
the camp, as they met two curlers on 
their way to the arena. The curlers 
raised their brooms in friendly fashion, 
and the Eskimos gave their snow 
shovels a jaunty tilt in return—a silent 
salute from South to North. 

» I believe I will always remember 
the quiet face of the Eskimo girl who 
came one day a week to help with the 
cleaning at our home. My children 
’ were very fond of her, and had fun 
exchanging Eskimo and English words 
with her. Laughingly, she rubbed 
* noses with my 10-year-old daughter 
last Christmastime. She was faithful 
, and obliging, and I was really sorry 
to say “Attoonay” to Maggie when 
’ we left. 

All these things my few pieces of 
Eskimo sculpture mean to me now. 
^ Someone I have never met carved 
them. In a way, I feel I know him. V 


gpick and an 

by H. HOWEY 

K NIVES and forks have not al¬ 
ways been used for eating, even 
in the western world. The an¬ 
cestor of the two-pronged fork, from 
> which our regular fork has come, was 
a spike. The spike was a long nail with 
a handle, and it came into use in the 
16th century. It meant that instead of 
having to pick up one’s meat with the 
fingers, lick the fingers and then wipe 
them on one’s jacket, the diner was 
able to spike his food and keep both 
fingers and jacket clean. 

There were even some fussy people 
, who helped their pudding onto their 
spoon with the spike. These were 
called the spike and spoon people or, 
as we say now, spick and span. But 
’ these changes were not approved by 
all. When the fork began to replace the 
spike, a Bishop in London preached 
a sermon on the iniquity of using forks 
when God had provided us with 
fingers. V 


"-frozen Ctssets 

I’m partial to those ads that show 
A sleek refrigerator, 

Whose loaded, swinging shelves dis¬ 
pense 

Lush snacks for bridge V later; 

A turkey whole, a glazed baked ham. 
And layered cake, iced high, 

Some shimmering, emerald salad 
molds 

Plus lemon angel pie! 

We have a brand new freeze box now; 
I’m baffled, mad and flustered— 

The only food we have in ours 
Is' catsup, milk and mustard! 

—Margaret Read. 


light, golden, tasty... 
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When is a house a home? When the delicious 
aroma of home-made bread fills the kitchen. When 
you serve up golden-crusted loaves and your 
youngsters say — "No one makes bread like 
you, mom!” 

Yes, when you and Robin Hood get together, 
you turn out such good-tasting bread people just 
can’t stop eating it. That’s because Robin Hood 
Flour is milled from the finest selected wheat . . . 
bake-tested twice to assure you of perfect results, 
loaf after loaf. Why not bake up a batch tomorrow 
— with Robin Hood, the flour that guarantees you 
the best baking or your money back plus 10%. 

P.S. For easy, fool-proof bread baking recipes, 
send for our free recipe book — "Bread Baking 
Made Easy.” Write to: Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
P.O. Box 8500, Department CG, Town of Mount 
Royal, P.Q. 


Robin Hood Flour comes in fine quality bags, 100 lb., 50 lb., and 25 lb. sizes. Paper label 
soaks off — no ink to wash out. Also in handy 25 lb., 10 lb., 7 lb., 5 lb., and 2 lb. paper bags. 

ALL-PURPOSE 


Robin Hood Flour 
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Community effort is responsible for 
the visible record of the past 
found in the growing number of 
small , local museums 
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Historic buildings are being used to house museum pieces at Emerson, Man, 


by LORRIE McLAUGHLIN 


L INKS with the past grow weaker as new homes 
spring up in farming communities and as the 
little red schoolhouse of a generation ago 
becomes the consolidated school of today. Too 
often, the entire history of a community seems in 
danger of vanishing completely, because there is 
no one to take an interest in preserving it. 

But the past need not disappear, since it is often 
possible to begin a local museum that will retain 



[Ontario Travel & Publicity photo 


This old square butter churn can be seen in the 
community museum, found at Morrisburg, Out. 



Residents of the Emerson district joined forces 
to gather exhibits such as those pictured for 
their community museum, opened last summer. 


the history of an area and, at the same time, 
nourish an ever-growing interest in it. 

The first stage is an awareness of the need for 
such a museum. In many cases, the matter can be 
brought up at a town meeting, a home and school 
meeting, or a specially called meeting. Once the 
awareness is there, you have taken the first big 
step. 

Almost all areas have a local historian—someone 
with a keen interest in the past and a vast store of 
knowledge—and such a person belongs on the ori¬ 
ginal committee. It is also advisable to have one or 
two businessmen and at least one representative 
each from any prominent women’s associations. 
Unless you are in an extremely isolated area, you 
will be able to get some expert assistance from the 
staff of an already established museum or a uni¬ 
versity, but such help should not be requested until 
you have made some concrete plans of your own. 

Since there is generally a good supply of 
material for your museum, even though much of 
it may be stored in attics or bams, your first big 
need will be for a suitable building. More and 
more communities are boarding up their old schools 
as the need for them disappears. These make ideal 
beginnings. Then, too, there is often an old house 
in the area which can be converted. 

If the question of money, or lack of it, is the 
uppermost problem, try to interest a local industiy 
in your project. In more than one instance industry 
in rural areas has willingly supplied the money for 
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A valuable collection of exhibits from Canada’s 
past may be found in the United Counties 
museum, which is located at Cornwall, Ont. 


a local museum, with the understanding that all 
labor and exhibits be supplied, in turn, by the com¬ 
munity. In this way, the museum becomes a joint 
project. 

T HE creation of a museum can best be accom¬ 
plished by falling back on a favorite means of 
getting things done—the “bee.” Whether you are 
using an old house or a school, the building will 
need a certain amount of renovation by way of 
paint, up-to-date lighting and display cabinets. 
Each area has its own craftsmen to take on such 
jobs. 

Cataloging and listing material given, or loaned 
for exhibit, is work for an expert. This is the time 
to call for help from a university, museum or pro¬ 
vincial historical society. 

Most small museums make the mistake of ex¬ 
hibiting too much in too small a place. The 
directors of the museum will have to hold firm to 
a rule about the quantity—and quality—of material 
exhibited, and rely upon frequent changes of 
exhibits to maintain interest. 

Some local museums change displays as often as 
every 2 or 3 weeks, preferring to borrow material 
rather than keep it permanently. Material given to 
the museum outright is better stored out of sight 
than placed in jumbled displays which do not 
show it to good advantage. 

After the initial cataloging, you will find that 
the material falls into definite classes, according to 
period or use. A glassware or china week, a farm 
tools week, a kitchen utensils week, and so on, will 
help to keep everyone actively interested in the 
museum and also encourage the people of the dis¬ 
trict to keep their eyes open for possible additions. 
One museum varied the exhibits by holding family 
weeks,^when families long established in the area 
displayed their own heirlooms, family records, and 
so on. 

A CONTINUING interest in the local museum 
can be accomplished in a number of ways and 
one of the most satisfactory is to attract the young 
people of the area. 

This can be done by offering prizes for projects 
of different sorts. 

For example, a competition for school children 
can have as its basis the family tree and all entries 
in this case should show the development of a 
family in the area. Essay contests are another 
means of developing and maintaining interest, and 
the only stipulation should be that the subject 
matter be of local interest. In this way, it can cover 
a pioneer family, an early citizen, an industry, an 
old house, or the like. 

Adult interest can be maintained in a variety of 
ways. 

The best one, of course, is to keep everybody . 
working/in one capacity or another. Wider inter¬ 
est can be built by marking each anniversary of 










the museum opening in a novel and 
newsworthy way. 

One local museum held a festival 
each year, varying the program, and 
obtaining the services of an outstand¬ 
ing guest speaker. The festival feat¬ 
ured such attractions as folk dancing, 
country music, fashion show of the 
period, pioneer crafts such as cider 
and sauerkraut making, quilting, spin¬ 
ning, weaving and pottery, Indian 
music and crafts. Rather than run the 
risk of commercializing the festival 
itself, this community closed up shop 
for festival day and offered all visitors 
locally made apple cider and cookies 
as refreshments during festival hours. 

Our pioneer ancestors created homes 
and thriving communities with little 
more than ingenuity and hard work. 
Is it not our duty to work equally hard 
to maintain the heritage they have 
given us? V 


To keep leather goods such as belts, 
purses, book covers, etc., in first class 
condition, pour a small amount of 
castor oil on a clean cloth and rub 
lightly on the leather. This care keeps 
leather goods soft, pliable, and new- 
looking. — Mrs. C. Law, McKague, 
Sask. 

* * * 

When mixing flour and water or 
milk for gravies and sauces follow this 
quick method: Pour water into a 
small glass jar which has a tight-fit¬ 
ting lid, add the flour, put lid in place 
and shake the jar vigorously. No more 
lumpy gravy using this method. — 

R.M.R., Lashburn, Sask. 

* * * 

When replacing elastic in a gar¬ 
ment, pin the end of the new elastic 


to an end of the worn piece. Then 
pull in the replacement as you pull 
the old elastic out. Easy as it is, I 
find this saves time and temper. 

Our Venetian blinds have cotton 
tapes and for years I tried in vain to 
remove their dingy look, washing and 
rewashing them. Finally I tried white 
shoe polish and now I use it on the 
tapes as they need it and the blinds 
look new again. — Mrs. Marthe Fred- 
erisi, Arborg, Man. 

* * * 

If you wish to clean your coffee 
mill, grind a handful of rice in it. 

To remove paraffin from a pan fill 
it with boiling water and place in a 
cool spot. The paraffin will come to 
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the surface. — W. M. Grasiuk, Two 
Hills, Alta. 

* * * 

When setting aside socks to be 
darned, I always turn the one that 
needs darning—and it usually is just 
one of a pair—inside out. By leaving 
the socks which don’t need darning 
right side out I can tell at a glance 
when I sit down to mend just which 
ones need attention. 

If wallpaper doesn’t adhere to a 
plaster wall, brush the wall with a 
coat of thinned fresh white shellac, 
then paper. — Mrs. Malcolm C. Mac¬ 
Donald, Caledonia, P.E.I. 


Readers who have household hints 
which they find useful are invited to 
share them. Address contributions to 
Home and Family, The Country 
Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, 
Man. V 




Fresh, blooming roses, 
inspired by Victoria, B. C.’s famous gardens, 
come to life in Lustretone, a 


TEX-MADE 

EVERGLAZE FABRIC 


MADE RIGHT HERE IN CANADA 


A: LUSTRETONE "ROSE BOWER" B: LUSTRETONE "BOX ROSE" C: LUSTRETONE "PAINTED ROSE' 


Fashion says roses and Tex-made scat¬ 
ters nature’s loveliest flowers on a bevy of 
exquisite Lustretone prints. 

Summer says easy care and Tex-made 
gives you easy-to-wash-and-iron cottons 
with amazing smoothness and wrinkle- 
resistance. Lustretones are colour-fast and 
shrinkage-controlled! 

“Empire Rose,” design name for new 
Lustretone rose border print, shown above. 
Butterick Pattern #8858. “Rose Check,” 
names motif of Lustretone print in little 
girl’s dress. Butterick. Pattern #8816A. 

DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD., 

1950 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MONTREAL 
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A Welcome Treat . • . 


Versatile £2 uiMleads 


Q UICKBREADS can make a just 
claim to being one of our most 
versatile baked products. Any 
course, any meal, any time of the day, 
light and tender oven-fresh muffins, 
loaves or coffee cakes warrant an en¬ 
thusiastic welcome. 

The nature of quickbreads creates 
a category for them between that of 
plain bread and of cake and thus 
makes them equally suited to service 
for family breakfasts and as a tea- 
time snack for guests. Choose one as 
a pleasing complement to a light 
lunch or supper; combine with slices 
or circles of cheese and serve with 
evening coffee. 

Quickbreads offer a wide range in 
richness although the standard muffin 
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mixing method is based on the low 
proportion of shortening common to 
most muffins. When so little of this 
tenderizing ingredient is used in a 
batter, overmixing is a hazard; hence 
the instructions to mix only until all 
flour is moistened. 

Most muffins and coffee cakes are 
best served oven warm or reheated, 
although many of the loaves benefit 
from standing covered for at least one 
day before slicing. Spreads may be of 
butter, honey, jams and jellies or a 
blend of cream cheese with fruit 
juice or fruit preserve. 

Quickbreads are a popular item at 
spring teas and bake sales and one 
which you can make ahead and store 
in the freezer. 


STORY WITH A 
HAPPY ENDING 

Mmm, look at that light, flaky pie crust, baked to a tender 
golden brown. And that luscious filling! Who wouldn’t be 
proud and pleased? But the story really isn’t over yet. Not 
till she sets it before her admiring family. “Happy endings” 
like this, of course, are no accident. They start with a good 
recipe book, followed carefully, and a quality all-purpose 
flour you can depend on . . . Five Roses is happy to be able 
to supply you with both. To get your copy of the famous 
“Five Roses Guide To Good Cooking”send 50tf to: Five Roses, 
Box 6089, Montreal. 

FIVE ROSES FLOUR 

Canada’s Most Respected Name in Baking 


[Kellogg photo 

Spread bran muffins with a blend of cream cheese and orange marmalade. 


Company Molasses Bran Muffins 

2 c. all-bran 1 tsp. baking 


cereal 
I’/i c. milk 
Vz c. molasses 
1 egg 

1 c. sifted flour 


soda 

Vz tsp. salt 
Vz c. finely cut 
dates 

V 2 c. chopped nuts 


Raisin Muffins 

IV 2 c. raisins 1 egg, beaten 


Combine all-bran, milk and molasses 
and let stand until most of the moisture 
is taken up. Add egg and beat well. Sift 
together flour, soda and salt; mix in 
dates and nuts. Add to first mixture, 
stirring only until combined. Fill greased 
muffin pans % full. Bake at 400°F (hot 
oven) about 25 minutes. Let stand 5 
minutes before removing from pans. 
Serve immediately with a spread made 
by blending bitter orange marmalade 
with cream cheese. 

Sour Cream Muffins 


1 egg 
% c. sugar 
Vz c. sour cream 
1 tsp. cream of 
tartar 

Vz tsp. baking soda 


1 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
Vz tsp. salt 
Vz tsp. vanilla 
Vz c. raisins or 
chopped dates 


lVz c. water 1 tsp. baking 

Vz c. butter or powder 

margarine 1 tsp. baking soda 

% c. brown sugar Pinch of salt 
1% c. sifted all- 1 tsp. vanilla 
> purpose flour 

Boil washed raisins in 1% c. water for 
20 minutes; let cool. Drain cooled raisins 
and reserve % c. of the water in which 
the raisins were cooked. 

Cream butter and sugar and beat in 
egg. Stir in raisins and measured water. 
Sift dry ingredients together, then com¬ 
bine well with first mixture. Add vanilla. 
Divide batter in 12 large or 18 small 
greased muffin tins. Bake at 350°F 
(moderate oven) about 20 minutes or 
until done. 

Banana Muffins 


Beat egg; add sugar, sour cream and 
vanilla. Sift dry ingredients together and 
stir into first mixture. Fold in raisins or 
chopped dates. Bake in greased muffin 
tins at 375°F (moderately hot oven) for 
20 minutes or until done. Makes 8 
medium-sized muffins. 


1% c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
3 tsp. baking 
powder 

% tsp. baking soda 
% c. lightly packed 
brown sugar 


Vz tsp. salt 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 c. mashed ripe 
banana 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Vz c. shortening, 
melted 


Sift dry ingredients together twice, 
then sift into mixing bowl. Mix in brown 
sugar. Combine beaten egg, mashed ban¬ 
ana, vanilla and melted shortening, add 
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to dry ingredients all at once and mix 
lightly. 

Grease 12 muffin cups or line with 
paper cups. Divide batter to % fill muf¬ 
fin cups. Bake at 400°F (hot oven) 
about 20 minutes. Serve hot or reheated 
with butter or margarine. 

Apricot Upside-down Muffins 

2 c. sifted all- 14 c. melted short- 

purpose flour ening 

Vi c. sugar % c. milk 

3 tsp. baking Butter or margarine 

powder Brown sugar 

Vi tsp. salt 16 cooked apri- 

2 eggs, beaten cot halves 

Sift dry ingredients together into mix¬ 
ing bowl. Add melted shortening, eggs 
and milk. Mix just enough to blend in¬ 
gredients. In each muffin pan melt 1 tsp. 
butter or margarine and 1 T. brown 
sugar. Add apricot half. Fill pans Vi full 
of muffin batter. Bake at 375 °F (moder¬ 
ately hot oven) about 25 minutes. Serve 
apricot side up. 

Orange Graham Loaf 

% c. butter 3 eggs, separated 

1 c. sugar 2 T. grated 

2% c. graham orange rind 

cracker crumbs % c. chopped 
1 tsp. baking walnuts 

powder % c. milk 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually. 
Beat in egg yolks one at a time. Com¬ 
bine cracker crumbs, baking powder, 
orange rind and walnuts. Add dry in¬ 
gredients and milk alternately to 
creamed mixture. Mix thoroughly. Beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry, then 
fold into mixture. Pour into greased 9" 
x 5" loaf pan fined with waxed paper. 
Bake at 350°F (moderate oven) for 1 
hour. Let stand 10 minutes, then remove 
from pan. Cool before slicing. 

Peanut Coffee Cake 

Vi c. firmly packed 2 tsp. double 
brown sugar acting baking 

1 T. all-purpose powder 

flour Vi tsp. salt 

“1 T. soft butter 3 T. sugar 

Vi c. chopped Vi c. peanut 

peanuts butter 

1 Vi c. sifted all- 3 T. shortening 
purpose flour 3 A c. milk 

Combine brown sugar and 1 T. flour; 
cut in 1 T. soft butter, stir in chopped 
peanuts and set aside. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar into mixing bowl. Cut in pea¬ 
nut butter and shortening. Add milk all 
at once and stir just until all dry in¬ 
gredients are dampened. Spoon dough 
into greased 11" x 7" x 1 Vi" baking pan. 
Sprinkle dough with nut topping mix¬ 
ture. Bake at 375°F (moderately hot 
oven) about 25 minutes or until firm and 
lightly browned. Serve warm. 


Caramel Pineapple Coffee Cake 

2 c. sifted all- % c. milk 

purpose flour Vi c. butter or 

Vi c. sugar margarine, 

3 tsp. baking melted 

powder % c. brown sugar, 

1 tsp. salt packed 

% tsp. cloves Vi c. pineapple 

Vi tsp. cinnamon tidbits, drained 

Vi c. shortening Vi c. chopped nuts 
Sift flour, white sugar, baking powder, 
salt, cloves and cinnamon together into 
mixing bowl. Cut in shortening with a 
pastry blender or two knives until mix¬ 
ture is the consistency of coarse corn- 
meal. Stir in milk until dry ingredients 
are just moistened. Turn out on waxed 
paper. Knead dough 10 times. Roll 
dough out on a floured board or pastry 
cloth into a rectangle about 10" x 13". 
Spread 2 T. butter and Vi c. of the brown 
sugar on the dough. Roll dough starting 
with 13" edge. Cut roll in 12 pieces. 
Place remaining butter, brown sugar, pine¬ 
apple and nuts in the bottom of an 8" 
x 8" x 2" pan. Place rolls cut side down 
in pan. Bake at 400°F (hot oven) for 
25 to 30 minutes or until rolls are golden 
brown. Serve hot. 

Quick Apple Bread 

% c. shortening 1 tsp. baking 
1 c. sugar powder 

1 tsp. vanilla 2 T. sour milk or 

2 eggs, unbeaten buttermilk 

2 c. sifted all- 1 c. finely chop- 

purpose flour ped apple 

Vi tsp. salt Vi c. chopped nuts 

1 tsp. baking soda 

Cream shortening, sugar and vanilla 
until fight and fluffy. Add eggs one at 
a time, beating well after each addition. 
Sift together dry ingredients and add 
alternately with milk and apples. Stir in 
nuts. Spread batter in a greased 9" x 5" 
loaf pan. Bake at 350°F (moderate 
oven) 50 to 60 minutes. Cool, then re¬ 
move cake from pan. Serve fresh or wrap 
in waxed paper, aluminum foil or a plas¬ 
tic bag for serving in 2 or 3 days. 

Savannah Bread 

1% c. sifted all- % c. crunchy 
purpose flour peanut butter 

2 tsp. baking % c. sugar 

powder 2 eggs, slightly 

Vi tsp. salt beaten 

Vi tsp. baking soda 1 c. mashed ripe 

Vi c. shortening bananas 

Sift dry ingredients together. Cream 
shortening and peanut butter. Gradually 
cream in sugar. Add eggs, beat well. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with mashed 
bananas; mix well, but do not beat. 
Spoon batter into well greased 9" x 5" 
x 2" loaf pan. Bake at 350°F (moderate 
oven) for 1 hour or until center tests 
done and loaf pulls away slightly from 
sides of pan. Cool on cake rack. This 
bread will stay fresh for almost a week. 



Fruit loaves stored in a covered container remain moist for several days. 



New idea! "Yeast-Riz" crust makes mouth-melting 


-iso 0 8 minutes, 
moderate oven, 3 > bake—or 
Do not brown. Fill ana ™ ally _ 
cool, stack a refrigerate 

tuna-onion brown-up 

Melt 2 tablespoo^marganne^in a 

large frying pa • untilten der. Add 
sliced onion, co nces \ tuna fish 

1 can ( a PP r , OX fi a ked)-or nse 1 cup 
(drained and flakeof * sliced „pe 
diced cooked P? U I\7 teaspoons salt 
olives (optional), 1A * heat well. 

and r/4 teaspoon peppe ^ ^ st 

Meantime, scald A ^ P mix , r 

hot milk into 2 J g 0 f d chedda, 

2 cups shredded Swiss o tun! 

cheese ('A ^“"^Yeast-Riz” Crust 

mixture into one over i> 

pour hot cheese mixtur ^ 2 

. Bake in ° hot. Yielc 

i to 25 minutes, serve 
, 4 to 6 servings. .. 

, 


’lukewarm. x , 

eantime, measure into ^ tea _ 

p lukewarm water. Sprinkle 

oon granulated sug^ Fle isch- 

ith contents °f \, e ^ ast P L et stand 
ann’s Aetrve Dry Yea stir m 

) minutes, THEN stir ^ well _ 

ikewarm milk m ^ once - s ifted 
eaten egg and 1 A P ntil sm ooth. 

11 -purpose flour, oe * cups 

Vork in an .i d e daU-Purpose flour. 

about) once-sifted all pu n rise 

rCnead. Grease top. Cover^^ 

rntil doubled m b dWide int0 3 
hours. Punch d ® 10 -inch circle 

pieces. Roll eac 9-inch P'< 

and pr? ss Army Brush Wlt h 

slightly beaten 1 

Sii"K with to*. Bake, 1 


A week's work in a wink! 


Make light, tender “Yeast-Riz” crusts 
on Tuesday . . . and store them in the 
refrigerator till needed. Fill one with 
tangy tuna filling on Wednesday ... one 
with beef stew on Saturday . . . another 
with chicken a-la-king on Sunday. They 
brown in mere minutes . . . are always 
wonderful when you use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! If you bake at home, 
keep several on hand for tempting main 
dishes ... at a moment’s notice! 


NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 
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WM V /C LLiHE 



FOR MODERN FARM LIVING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

AUTOMATIC 

DRYER 


Turn this dial for 



To get clothes "Breezy-Summer-Day" Dry 
and amazingly wrinkle-free 

Dial N .. . for normal loads of cottons and linens — dried in less than 35 minutes 
Dial D .. . for delicate lingerie — silks and nylons — wrinkle free in 8 minutes 
Dial H ... for heavy work clothes, blankets . • . lint-free, fluffy-dried — fast 



This is the smooth porcelain bas¬ 
ket where all your wash is fluffy- 
dried. G-E's Automatic Sprinkler 
dampens dry wash for right-away 
ironing. 



G-E's Automatic De-Wrinkler feature gives 
you wrinkle-free synthetic suits and dresses 
even without washing. G-E's Air Freshener 
gives clothes a breezy-fresh fragrance on the 
darkest days of winter. 


Automatic Dryer comes in a Canary Yellow , Turquoise Green, and Satin White . 



AUTOMATIC 

DRYER 


Wintei flams ]j0\ T/lo'ininj Tjlenus 


B ITTER oranges come to our mar¬ 
ket just when preserve shelves 
have begun to show the ravages 
of winter appetites. Marmalade may 
be made using these oranges alone or 
in combination with other citrus fruits 
and we’ve listed some of these alterna¬ 
tives below. 

Perhaps you’d like to add some 
other winter jams to spring and early 
summer breakfast menus. Do it while 
the preserving kettle is out and the 
paraffin supply is handy for melting. 

Winter Strawberry Jam 

4 c. frozen, sliced 5 c. sugar 

strawberries. Vs bottle commer- 

thawed cial liquid 

2 T. lemon juice pectin 

Add lemon juice and sugar to thawed 
fruit in a very large saucepan; mix well. 
Bring to full rolling boil over high heat 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once 
stir in liquid fruit pectin. Skim off foam 
with a metal spoon. Then stir and skim 
by turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly, to 
prevent floating fruit. Ladle quickly into 
clean containers. Cover jam at once with 
Vs" layer of melted paraffin. 

Grape Jelly 

SVs c. sugar • 1 c. water 

2 c. bottled grape 1 box powdered 
juice fruit pectin 

Measure sugar and set aside. Measure 
grape juice and water into a large sauce¬ 
pan. Mix powdered fruit pectin well into 
juice. Bring juice to a hard boil over 
high heat, stir in sugar at once. Bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat, skim off foam with a luetal spoon 
and pour quickly into glasses. Cover 
jelly at once with Vs" layer of melted 
paraffin. V 



[General Foods photo 


Bitter Orange Marmalade 

Bitter oranges Sugar 

Water 

Wash fruit thoroughly. Remove any 
dark spots from the skin. Slice the whole 
fruit very thinly, removing the seeds. 
Cover seeds with water. Measure the 
fruit and to each measure of fruit add 
IVs measures of water. Let stand over¬ 
night. The next day boil fruit and water 
for 1 hour, then let stand overnight. In 
the morning, add the water from the 
seeds; measure fruit and water. Measure 
% as much sugar. Cook fruit uncovered 
for 20 minutes, add sugar and cook un¬ 
covered to jam stage. 

Marmalade may be made from: All 
bitter oranges; Two oranges and 1 lemon; 
All grapefruit; Four grapefruit, 1 lemon, 
1 bitter orange; Four bitter oranges, 8 
sweet oranges, 2 lemons; One grapefruit, 
1 orange, 1 lemon. V 



++++++++++++++++++++++ 

♦ {It’s llew x 

+ + 
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Table oilcloth in pick-up-sticks and 
plaid patterns, trimmed with pinking 
shears, makes attractive, easily kept 
place mats and tray cloths. (Dominion 
Oilcloth Co.) (H-10) V 


A tray-mat of heavy ribbed poly¬ 
thene with raised edge will hold 
stormy weather footwear, the dog’s 
feeding dish, baby accessories. (Cana¬ 
dian Industries Ltd.) (H-ll) V 


Wallpaper murals, scaled 
for average homes, are pre¬ 
pasted and washable. Pack¬ 
age contains one mural and 
one double roll of background 
wallpaper for wall ends. 
Mural backgrounds are also 
available in standard wall¬ 
paper rolls. (Canadian Wall¬ 
paper Manufacturers Ltd.) 

(H-12) V 



For further information about any item mentioned in this column, write 
to It’s New, Home and Family, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., 
Winnipeg 12, Man., giving the key number at the end of each item, as — 
( H-24). 


GANAOIAN GENERAL 


eUCTRIC COMPANV LIMITED 





HANDICRAFTS 


The two appealing Indian pictures 
below may be worked in wool or 
cotton. Kits are offered in a choice of 
materials, and price varies with the 
material. Frames are not included. 

Address your order to The Country 
Guide Needlework Department, 1760 
Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. 


N eedlepoint, embracing so 

many decorative stitches, is a 
handicraft of lasting popularity. 
This month we are pleased to offer 
complete kits by Jean McIntosh for 
three designs, the first kit especially 
drawn up to meet the needs of the 
novice. 


A Beginner’s Pattern 


M-8—This Skating Scene has been designed with the beginner in mind. 
Directions for the needlepoint stitch are given in detail on the included chart. 
The kit also includes canvas, wool, and needle. The finished wool picture 
measures 3%" by 5". Price for this kit is $1.00 postpaid. Price for the pattern 
alone is 25 cents. 




M-146—Little Sioux is one of two 
suitable for working as a pair. Fin¬ 
ished measure is 10" by 12". Kit in¬ 
cludes all materials, with background 
of pale green. Price of wool kit is 
$4.25 postpaid. Kit is available with 
design and materials for working in 
embroidery cotton: 2 or 3 threads 
$2.25; 5 thread Cordova $2.50. Cost 
of pattern only is 65 cents. Please 
specify materials desired. 


Little Sioux 


M-147—Little Cree is the compan¬ 
ion piece for Little Sioux. The picture 
measures 10" by 12"; kit includes all 
materials with pale green background 
wool, as above. Price of wool kit is 
$4.25. Cotton kits are: 2 or 3 threads 
$2.25; 5 thread Cordova $2.50. Cost 
of pattern alone is 65 cents. Please 
specify materials desired. V 


Little Cree 


IN THE SERVICE OF AGRICULTURE 



THE HOME ECONOMIST 

is a University graduate, like the extension 
specialist. She works with the women 
and ’teen-age girls in the 
community, teaching them cooking, 
interior decorating and all the 
things that make for better farm living. 

OUR LOCAL MANAGER 

is another person who works closely 
with many members of the community 
to help improve the standards of farm living. 
If you need extra money to improve 
your farm, he will gladly discuss 
with you the possibility of a Farm 
Improvement Loan. Visit him next time 
you’re in town. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA READY TO SERVE YOU 


• At i Big Savings on Sheets, Towels, 

Bedspreads, Batts, Yarns, Mat- 
tresses. Electrical Appliances with 
■IftBHLLiMUAUfil YOUR Old Material. 

Increase Your Blanket and Household Supplies at Big Savings 
BJ.Uim WTTTrB Mail Coupon Below for FREE Catalogue, containing a 
KUdiUjUlUBJi Free Coupon for 25 lbs. Woven Woollens, Plus a Special 
Sheet Deal of Outstanding Package Values. 

SHORT ON MATERIAL—Get our free coupon—Good for Any Purchase in our 

Catalogue. 


MAIL 

COUPON ( 
to start you ■ 
on the road I 
to Bigger and ■ 
Better Values! I 


'BRANDON ^WOOLLEN MILLS CO. LTD. j& A N NDON 


SEND ME 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 


ADDRESS .C-X-2 
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to Every 

MOTHER 

A BOOK ON 

1 BABY CARE 



Send for your 
free copy of 
"Hints to 
Mothers”. This 
sensible, easy-to- 
understand 
book tells you all 
you want to know about common baby 
ailments ... how to recognize and treat 
them. You’ll find it so necessary, so 
useful, to help you keep your baby 
healthy and happy. Use the coupon 
below or a postcard or letter. 

AT TEETHING TIME 

Or whenever your baby is fretful, fever¬ 
ish, upset or constipated, give Steedman’s 
Powders. Used by mothers all over the 
world for more than 100 years. At 
your druggist’s. 

^STjEEDMAN’S 

POWDERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


Write to the distributors: 
LAURENTIAN AGENCIES LTD., 
Dept. J-14, 

429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 
Please send me free 96-page book: 
"Hints to Mothers”. 

Name . 

Address . 


i-— 


SPEND A LOT ON SOAP? 
HERE’S A TIP... 

Cut soap bills to a fraction. Do 
as many other practical people 
do. Simply make your own ... 
for about If a bar. A single 
regular-size can of Gillett’s Lye 
and leftover fats make up to 
8 pounds of sudsy, hardwork¬ 
ing soap. Easy-to-follow direc¬ 
tions are on every Gillett’s can. 
And for just 25^, we’ll send 
you a special "Scent ’n’ Col¬ 
our” kit ... to perfume and 
colour 8 pounds of soap. Choose 
from Jasmin, Rose Lilac or 
Lavender. Send 25 ^ with your 
name and address, together 
with the name of the scent 
you prefer to: Standard Brands 
Limited, 550 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Montreal. 



REMEMBER 

the old washer? 


Grandma never knew the convenience 
of our automatic washers. But she always 
had spanking white clothes! Grandma did 
have the convenience of Mrs. Stewart’s 
Bluing. The easiest part of her whole 
washday routine was bluing her clothes 
to a white white. 


. . . also remember 
Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing 

The old yet ever new and 
effective method for keeping 
all white clothes white. 

| MRS. STEWART’S BLUING 

287 Stanley St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 




P REVIEWS of spring and summer 
fashions promise an appeal as 
universal as ever could be asked! 
Styling is so varied, the color range 
so wide that there is plenty of scope 
for selection and expression of the 
look you’d like for 1959. A refining of 
the comfortable easy shapes con¬ 
tributes to the new emphasis on femi¬ 
ninity. Detail is scaled down on the 
slim-fitting sheath; bouffant dresses 
feature wide, wide collars. 

In the magic world of color, a defi- 
nite step forward has been taken. 
Brilliant rainbow colors and stronger, 
deeper tones have been achieved in 
cottons, blends of cotton, and syn¬ 
thetics, due to the development of 
new dyeing processes. In stark relief 
to the vibrant colors favored for 



No. 8894. The deep belt is new again; 
here the wrapped belt rises to create 
the illusion of one of spring’s in any 
popular silhouettes, the high waistline. 

Misses’ sizes 12-18. Price 50 cents. 

No. 8884. Dawn to dark flattery makes 
this slender blouson a spring fashion 
favorite. Add a polka dot bow and 
white over-collar for dress-up occa¬ 
sions. Half-sizes 12 1 /i-22 1 A. Price 65c. 


No. 8801. Soft skirt fullness falls 
from an Empire bodice banded 
and bowed in same print. Junior 
misses’ sizes 11, 13; Misses’ sizes 
12-18. Price 65 cents. 


Use the coupon on the pattern page 
to order these Butterick patterns. 


'fasti ion 'forecast 


• . . femininity without fuss 


No. 8914. Blouson ease adapts 
to a new height above a fitted 
waistline for this pert dress. 
Junior sizes 11, 13; Teen’s 
sizes 10-16. Price 50 cents. 


spring, black and white are awarded 
a place of importance. Leading the 
versatile color selection are a bright 
geranium hue, with strong accent on 
deep pink and the mauvy tones; and 
a range of greens, from the rich 
vibrance of wet grass and apple green 
to the more subtle avocado shades. 

The prints themselves include floral 
motifs used in massive all-over pat¬ 
terns which show little or no ground 
color and in flat spaced patterns with 
the appearance of stemless buds and 
blooms. Between the two extremes, 
there are clustered florals on white 
and tinted grounds. Fruit and berry 
patterns are prominent, featuring a 
variety of apple, strawberry and 
cherry designs. 

The most important news among 
prints is their application to textured 
fabrics. The colorful richly textured 
materials are the perfect complement 
for the simple lines characteristic of 
the fashions featured this year. 

As always, your wardrobe must be 
chosen for the life you lead. This 
year’s spring and summer styles offer 
a selection to meet the needs of all 
your activities, any place they may 
take you, and permit you to wear a 
ladylike look of femininity without 
fuss all the while. V 





No. 8845. The Empire influence is 
evident in spring suit silhouettes. Belt 
and bow are optional for this slim-line 
suit with johnny collar and stand-away 
jacket. Sizes 12-18. Price 65 cents. 













February 1959 


No. 8869—The elegant pyramid coat of this ensemble is completely revers¬ 
ible. The contrasting lining matches a shaft-like dress with high-line bows and 
shallow scooped neckline. Junior Misses’ sizes 11, 13; Misses’ sizes 12-18. 
Price 65 cents. 


No. 8880—To the left and right are 
shown two of five hats in a pattern 
package. At right is one of two “wig” 
hats made of small flowers, the other 
not shown is scattered with petals. 
The Directoire bonnet at left is tail¬ 
ored for feminine flattery. There’s also 
a sideswept fedora and a 
lighthearted bowed and 
l banded topper of heavy net. 


No. 8855—This cone-shaped duster 
with side-flaring fullness won’t crush 
summer dresses. Also included is a 
cap-sleeved bouffant dress with two 
tiny tabs at the waistline. Sizes 7-14. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 8912—New as spring—a beautiful spread of 
collar, arched over the rounded shoulder-line of 
a short-sleeved slim sheath dress. Darts open 
below an eased waistline marked by a tiny draw¬ 
string front belt. Pictured here in a slubbed 
blend of rayon, cotton and silk, the pattern is 
suitable for textured cottons, shantungs, textured 
synthetics, linen, moire. Sizes 12-14. Price 65 


No. 8848—Toddler’s dress and coat 
ensemble features a high-yoked dress 
with flaring box pleats; raglan-sleeved 
duster coat gains fullness from twin 
back pleat. Sizes %-3. Price 50 cents. 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., 

Winnipeg 12, Man. 


528 Evans Ave., 
Toronto 14, Ont. 

Please send Butterick 




Sizp. 

Price 

Pattern No. _ —.— 

Size _ 

_Price _ . l; 
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SAVE ON YOUR 
INCOME TAX 


"The (3ounti\jivoman 


The high cost of living in North America is measured 
not only in dollars but lives of men nearing middle age 


while you save 
for retirement 


Canadian Government Annuity pre¬ 
miums may now be deducted from 
income for tax purposes, within 
certain limits. 


SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 


(for a married taxpayer with no dependents 
based on 1958 Income Tax rates) 


Earned Income 

Contribution 

Tax Saving 


to Savings Plan* 

$ 3,000 

$ 300 

$ 39 

5,000 

500 

95 

7,500 

750 

150 

10,000 

1,000 

240 


(♦maximum deduction allowed for tax purposes) 


For full information and assistance in 
selecting the plan best suited to your 
needs, mail this coupon, postage free. 



FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 8CG1 
Department of Labour, Ottawa (Postage free) 

Please send information showing how a Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Annuity can bring me retirement income at low cost. 


My name is . 


(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 


I live at. 


.Date of Birth. 


Age when Annuity to start . Telephone ... 

I understand that information given will be held strictly confidential 


FREE BOOK 

GIVES MANY TIPS 
FOR HOUSE & FARM 

You’d never dream there could 
be so many ways common, every¬ 
day household lye can help you. 
It can save you time. It can save 
you work. It can save you money. 
In more ways than you can 
imagine. It’s all outlined in a 
free booklet prepared by an emi¬ 
nent Canadian Bacteriologist 
entitled, “How Lye Can Help You 
On The Farm And InThe Home.” 
It contains over 60 pages filled 
with valuable information that 
no home or farm should be with¬ 
out. To get your free copy, simply 
write to: Standard Brands 
Limited, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal. 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial stafi 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 

LADIES' FIRST QUALITY NYLONS 

51 gauge, 15 denier, choice of size and 
length. Regular value $1.29 pair. Special! 
while they last, 4 pairs $2.98. Rush 
cheque or money order to D. and W. 
Enterprise, 704 McIntyre Building, 416 
Main St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 


plus 5 Dresses 
Worth $6-98 Each! 

Our cards are on the table... 
we need help at once! Thou¬ 
sands of customers want to 
buy our lovely new styles. 

We need women to take 
their orders...by mail, by 
hone, any way they desire, 
o here’s the best offer we've 
H ever made for spare time 
I effort! If you’re like 
I some exceptional 
I Fashion Frocks repre* 

■ sentatives you'll 
n make up to $100 
J IN A MONTH, 
lus 5 gorgeous new 
ashion Frocks worth 
$6.98 each! No experi¬ 
ence needed, no money to invest, 
everything you need furnished FREE! 
Don’t waste a minute! Rush name, 
address and dress size at once. 

NORTH AMERICAN FASHION FROCKS, LTD. 

3425 Industrial Blvd., Dept. B-229 
Montreal 39, P.Q. 


Cross, 

Fretty Baby 

If baby is cross or fretty, it is usually a 
sign that something in his or her little 
system is "out of order”. And in many 
cases, mild, gentle Baby’s Own Tablets can 
promptly "put it right”. That’s the reason 
more and more modern mothers keep Baby’s 
Own Tablets on hand for instant use when 
minor ailments, colic and upsets, due to need 
of a corrective, cause baby to be fretful, 
feverish and restless. Clinically and time- 
tested, Baby’s Own Tablets are thoroughly 
dependable. Just see for yourself how quick¬ 
ly these easy-to-take sweet-tasting little 
tablets have baby feeling happy and com¬ 
fortable again. Ask your doctor about them. 
Get a package at your druggist. 



I N societies where marriages are ar¬ 
ranged by parents or relatives, 
opinions of the couple involved 
are not likely to be considered. So 
when a Moslem, for instance, tells his 
wife he’s decided to replace her, the 
separation may not be too hard for 
her to bear, apart from the loss of 
face in the community. In the West¬ 
ern world, marriages are contracted 
usually because the participants like 
or love each other, and are prepared 
to make personal sacrifices for a life 
together. 

Unfortunately, the Western way of 
life is killing off husbands at such a 
rate that a starry-eyed bride now can 
almost anticipate several years, per¬ 
haps more, of late life widowhood. 

A return to the more casual, less 
heart-conscious, method of marriage 
contract is not advocated, but physi¬ 
cians, physiologists, economists, soci¬ 
ologists, and psychologists are 
recommending that the North Ameri¬ 
can wife take better care of her 
husband . . . that by no stretch of 
the imagination is she the weaker sex 
physically, and that, by encouraging 
her husband to earn more money to 
raise their standard of living, she is 
often driving him beyond his peak of 
physical endurance. 

Science has been able to counter 
many illnesses, but stress and strain 
still take their toll, with the cardio¬ 
vascular diseases (diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels) constituting the 
most serious threat to the health of 
Canadians today. In Canadian men 
from 35 to 54 years of age, at the 
prime of life, disease of the coronary 
arteries alone causes 27.2 per cent 
of all deaths, a figure five times that 
of women affected. 

W HAT can be done to halt this 
affliction? One answer is to not 
“overload the equipment,” strain the 
heart. Purdue University, Ind., re¬ 
cently completed a Farm Cardiac Re¬ 
search Project, a scientific study of 
the effects of farm work on the heart, 
and from observing the physically fit 
young men who took part in the tests, 
judged heavy farm work to include: 
walking at 214 m.p.h. on hard snow; 
walking 3 m.p.h. on plowed land; 
pushing 300 lb. in a wheelbarrow at 
2% m.p.h.; shovelling shelled com 15 
shovel loads a minute, 16 lb. a load; 
carrying 100 lb. on shoulders along 
level pavement at 214 m.p.h.; felling 
and trimming trees; carrying 100 lb. 
on shoulders up a 10-degree slope at 
214 m.p.h.; or carrying 50 lb. on 
shoulders up normal stairs, 10 steps a 
minute. 

Moderate work included such 
efforts as driving a tractor plowing, 
or milking cows. Driving a tractor on 
light cultivation, or washing dishes 
were termed light work. 

In connection with this study, the 
American Heart Association (44 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y.) has 
published a booklet called “A Safe 
Work Load for Farmers with Heart 
Disease.” From this booklet we quote 
nine safety mles, not only for farmers 
with heart disease but for persons who 


consider themselves completely H 
healthy. It has been said that the 
person who has recovered from one 
heart attack usually stands a better 
chance of survival than one who has ' 
not experienced heart trouble. The 
former takes care not to “overload ' 
the equipment.” 

1. Work at the steady, unhurried 
pace that suits you. The heart is the 
pump that circulates the blood. When 
you work very fast, you burn so much 
energy that you need an extra load of 
oxygen in a hurry and your heart must 
pump faster and harder to send fresh * 
supplies of oxygen-carrying blood to 
the body tissues. 

2. Take plenty of short rests. Simply , 
changing the type of activity will not 
do as much good as a short rest 
period. 

3. Don’t strain yourself in emer¬ 
gencies. Get help, or wait until you 
can be helped. Don’t try to move a 
two-man load. 

4. Use your head to save your heart 
by planning an easier way to do the 
job. Usually there is one, not neces- i 
sarily requiring purchase of expensive 
equipment. Your Ag. Rep. may be 
able to help figure out a big project. 

5. Keep physically fit the year 
round with regular, moderate activity. 

6. Keep an eye on the weather. You 

cannot do as much work safely on a 
hot humid day as on a cool one. In 
addition to supplying the working 
muscles with blood, the heart must 
also supply a great flow of blood to 
the skin to keep the body cool in hot 
weather. Work in the shade when 
possible. Very cold, very windy 
weather is also a hazard. . 

7. Take age into account. Don’t ex¬ 
pect to put out as much energy at 
age 50 as you did at 25. Generally 
speaking, at 50 your capacity, assum¬ 
ing good health, will be about 70 per 
cent of what it was at 25; at 70 about 
50 per cent, partly because the heart 
and lungs do not work as efficiently 
in old age as in youth. 

8. Keep your weight normal. Don’t 
drag around extra pounds. Over¬ 
weight overworks your heart. What 
you weighed when you were 25 is 
very likely your ideal weight. Check 
with your doctor to make sure. (If 
you ought to lose weight, have a 
doctor prescribe the diet. Stay away 
from fad diets.) 

9. Learn to handle emotional 
stresses. Discuss problems with your 
doctor or a good friend. 

Underprivileged people around the 
world see North America as a luxuri¬ 
ous Eden; in North America, the 
average person is working at top 
speed so he can afford a log cabin in 
a wilderness. At age 30 or 40 he’s 
realized his body cannot keep pace 
with the modern machines with which 
he works, but his mind is still racing 
as he attempts to live like a tycoon. 
Sometimes it just isn’t possible, even , 
by pushing himself. Refore his health 
cracks, this man, and his wife, must 
determine what they really want from 
life.—R.G. V 
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Q Cju'ibe 
"fa Patents 


Tomorrow's most valuable players- 


P ARENTS looking for information 
about out-of-school activities for 
their children will find much 
helpful advice in “What’s What for 
Children,” an inexpensive handbook 
of 116 pages recently published by 
the Citizens’ Committee on Children. 

Of special interest is the “Toy Buy¬ 
ing Guide,” representing 5 years of 
continuous and conscientious testing 
by a non-profit, national committee 
drawn from the Citizens’ Committee 
and the Canadian Association of Con¬ 
sumers, working in co-operation with 
the National Industrial Design Coun¬ 
cil. 

Playthings have been evaluated by 
this committee on the basis of design, 
color and durability, with special at¬ 
tention to the suitability of particular 
toys for various age groups. With 
Canadians now spending over $50 
million each year for toys, and the 
rapid increase in the number and kind 
of playthings on store counters, the 
need for such a guide becomes ap¬ 
parent. 

Toys are listed and classified and 
prices are quoted. Suggestions on how 
to make selections for the normal 
child, the handicapped child and the 
sick child are included in separate 
sections. 

Much valuable information on art 
and craft materials is included. For 
instance, the kinds of paint most satis¬ 
factory for particular age groups are 
described and there are helpful sug¬ 
gestions regarding crayons. If your 
child is interested in making things, 
you will find the comments on the use 
of such art materials as clay, plasti¬ 
cine, salt, dough and papier mache 
particularly helpful. 

Parents concerned about the cur¬ 
rent rock-and-roll stage among teen¬ 
agers may find comfort in the chapter 
titled “Music and the Teen-agers” 
and, at the same time, welcome the 
helpful information in two other sec¬ 
tions on music. One relates to music 
for children of preschool age; the 
other makes some pertinent observa¬ 
tions on the use of records to supple¬ 
ment participation in various types of 
music. It includes lists from which 
parents may choose records for vari¬ 
ous age groups. 

If you are trying to interest your 
children in reading, you will find the 
section on books worthwhile. It is 
divided into three parts: The first 
makes recommendations for children 
not yet of school age; the second 
makes a strong plea for story-telling 
within family groups; the third con¬ 
tains a comprehensive list of books, in 
various categories, recommended for 
specific age groups. Again, prices are 
indicated. 

There are short chapters on other 
children’s interests—photography, tele¬ 
vision, magazines and pets, with a 
concluding section given over to guide 
lists of books and films for parents. 
You can obtain single copies of 
“What’s What for Children” from the 
Citizens’ Committee on Children, c/o 
The Runge Press Limited, 124 Queen 
Street, Ottawa, Ont., for 50^ per copy 
plus 54 in stamps or money, to cover 
mailing costs. Orders of 50 and over 
list at 40^ each, f.o.b. Ottawa.—E.F.V 



This future champion, like your own energetic 
youngsters, needs plenty of the right food. 
Same goes for girls, too! And there’s nothing 
like a breakfast of Robin Hood Oats to give 
your family the food energy they need. Speedy, 
economical Robin Hood Oats are packed 
with protein (one bowl with fruit, milk and 
sugar equals in protein a breakfast of fruit 
juice, bacon, toast and jam). 




Robin 
Hood 

Oats 


a whole breakfast in a bowl! 


Breakfast is important! Start strong every day 
with tasty, nourishing Robin Hood Oats. 
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Use Tact and Discretion 

Welcoming dull eiv l^aLxj 

by DOROTHY SCOTT 


T WO-YEAR-OLD Marcia’s lower 
lip trembled ever so slightly as 
she watched my friend Connie slip 
the long, white voile dress from its 
tissue wrapping. It was a gift for 
Marcia’s new baby sister, and the 
proud mother accepted it happily. I 
knew Connie had spent most of her 
spare money on the little dress with 
the pink satin bows. It looked as if it 
had been made just for the little new¬ 
comer. 

I had had another idea, a better one 
it seemed to me. Now I was sure of it. 

I handed Jessie, Marcia’s mother, 
the little white tissue-covered package 
tied with pink ribbon containing a 
sanitary plastic bib and two smaller 
terry cloth ones, which would be use¬ 
ful for the teething stage later on. 
Turning to Marcia, I handed her the 
second package I carried. It looked 
just the same as the one I had given 
Jessie for the new baby. 

“Here, dear,” I said, as the parcel 
slipped from my hand into hers. “This 
is a little gift for you.” Marcia’s sad 
little countenance broke into a smile 
as the white tissue revealed a ruffled 
plastic apron made from the same 
material as the bib I had brought for 
the new baby. “Oh, thank you,” she 
said smilingly. “It’s just like Mary 
Ann’s, isn’t it?” 

Too often well-meaning friends 
make the sad mistake of giving all 
the gifts and attention to the new 
baby, leaving the older child feeling 
neglected and unwanted. 

The new baby in the family often 
presents a jealousy problem to the 
older child and all the attention cen¬ 
tered on the baby may make the lot 
of the young mother more difficult. A 
little gift for the older child, no mat¬ 
ter how small, may help him, or her, 
feel they are a part of the strange 
event taking place in their young 
lives. 

W ITH few exceptions, every young 
mother is proud of her new baby 
and eager to show him off to her 
friends. She appreciates the interest 
in her new child, but it is sometimes 
wise to remember there is both a right 
time, and a wrong time, to show your 
friendly interest. 

Instead of just dropping in to see 
the new baby, as so many people do, 
why not make a telephone call to 
ascertain when the visit will be most 
convenient? The baby’s feeding need 
not be interrupted. Neither is he so 
likely to be dropping off to sleep as 
you arrive. Nor will the busy mother 
need to sit and chat when she feels 
she should be scrubbing the floor or 
fixing a meal for her returning hus¬ 
band. 

Much as we may desire to express 
affection for this little bundle of soft 
loveliness, the new baby should not 
be fondled. Friends should remember 
that it is very often difficult for the 
young mother to suggest that the baby 
should not be touched. She knows 
that a grown-up’s hands may carry 



New babies, older children and mothers 
will appreciate the visitor who is con¬ 
siderate in her choice of visiting time. 


germs to which the baby is suscept¬ 
ible. 

Some doctors prohibit visits from 
other children for the same reason. 
They may carry the germs of the 
childhood diseases to which the baby 
is especially susceptible. Many young 
mothers would rather suffer their fear 
than ask other mothers to leave their 
children in another room. If the 
mother’s permission is asked before 
bringing or sending a child to see a 
new baby, these complications will 
not/ arise. 

New mothers are frequently offered 
advice or comments by others that 
may be untimely or out of date. To¬ 
day’s young mothers receive good ad¬ 
vice from their doctors and gratuitous 
offers of information tend to confuse, 
or even antagonize them. Suggestions 
like “my doctor said to do it this way,” 
or “you’re too fussy, I’ve brought up 
eight healthy children without all this 
fuss about germs,” or “he will have to 
get used to noises, I’ll just open the 
door and peek in” are best unspoken. 

Perhaps the most frequent piece of 
advice a young mother receives is that 
of “oh, you’ll spoil her if you pick her 
up when she cries.” Many doctors 
agree that a baby’s awareness of the 
mother’s love contributes to his sense 
of well-being. 

In your community, too, there is 
probably a young mother, proud of 
her baby and eager for you to see and 
admire the new arrival. She will ap¬ 
preciate your interest, and be grateful 
for your kindness and consideration. 

Your thoughtfulness in observing 
the little niceties of baby-visiting and 
the rules of etiquette will help her in 
her career as wife and mother, and 
make her days immeasurably easier. V 

Wee Wone)eh. 

With Daddy’s nose and Mommy’s eyes 
He’d win most any beauty prize 
He’s Mommy’s darling. Daddy’s pet 
Their Whole World in a bassinet! 

—Opal E. Douthitt. 


Young People 


On the farm and at home 


Wliat’s in a Name? 


by EVELYN WITTER 


| ^HE others are waiting for 
I you,” Mrs. Burt told Beatrice. 

“A name meeting of some kind, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Beatrice answered hurriedly 
as she dashed to join her seven class¬ 
mates. Her fingers grasped the library 
book she was carrying. “I hope this 
book helps me keep my friends,” she 
thought. 

“Hello!” Arnold greeted her. “We’re 
ready to start.” 

As Beatrice took her place with the 
others, Arnold went on: “We were the 
ones in English class who said we 
didn’t like our names. We’ve called the 
meeting today to change them . . . 
officially.” 

Beatrice wished now she hadn’t 
said she wanted to change her name. 
Why hadn’t she known sooner what 
a beautiful name “Beatrice” was? 

Arnold was saying: “As I call your 
given name tell what you would 
rather be called and from now on 
we’ll call each other by names we 
really like. Okay?” 

“Yes,” everyone nodded, except 
Beatrice. She squirmed uncomfort¬ 
ably. Would they make fun of her 
when she told them she had changed 
her mind, or would they get mad at 
her? 

“Donald, you’re first,” Arnold said. 

“Call me Spike,” replied Donald. 

“What’s your choice, Stella?” 
Arnold asked next. 

“I think Chiquita is a beautiful 
name,” Stella said. 

“And you, Bernard? What new 
name would you like?” 

Bernard squared his football shoul¬ 
ders as he announced: “Punt.” 

“Alma?” 

“Babe is cute,” said Alma. 

“Sara?” 


“I’ve always wished I had been 
called something like Fifi.” 

“As for me,” Arnold smiled, “Dexter 
sounds good to me.” 

Then he added, as he looked 
around the table, “Oh, excuse me, 
Beatrice. I didn’t mean to leave you 
out. What do you want to be called?” 

“Beatrice,” she said quietly. 

“What?” Arnold exclaimed, looking 
at her as if she had betrayed a sacred 
trust. 

“What’s the big idea?” Sara asked 
haughtily. 

EATRICE began what she hoped 
would be a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion: 

“I’ve been reading up on names 
and I think most people don’t really 
appreciate their names. When you 
find out what a name means you like 
it better.” 

“Oh, yeah!” Bernard snorted. “Give 
me a for instance. What does Bernard 
mean?” 

Beatrice stood up and opened the 
library book. “It’s all in here. I’ll tell 
you all about your names.” 

“All right,” Arnold agreed, but she 
could see he wasn’t much in favor of 
listening to what he thought was go¬ 
ing to be a lot of dull reading. 

“I think this is interesting,” Beatrice 
said. “For instance, Donald wants to 
be called Spike. In this book it says 
Donald means ruler.’ I would think 
Donald would rather be called ‘ruler’ 
than ‘Spike’ which means a big nail.” 

“Go on,” one of the girls said. 

“Stella means star. Chiquita means 
small. Star really suits Stella best be¬ 
cause she stars in volleyball and piano. 
But she isn’t small.” 

“What about Bernard?” Bernard 
asked the question for the second 
time. 

“Bernard means ‘brave and un¬ 
afraid,’ but ‘punt’ means to kick a 




[Miller Services photo 

“We were the ones in English class who said we didn’t like our names,” 
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dropped ball. And as for Alma . . . 
well Alma means ‘dear’ and ‘cherish¬ 
ing.’ Babe is cute as Alma says. It’s 
cute because it’s short for ‘baby’.” 

“And what about my name?” asked 
Sara. 

“Sara means ‘princess’ . . . Fifi, it 
says here, has no particular meaning.” 

Then she looked up at Arnold. 
“You have an exciting name, Arnold. 
It means ‘strong as an eagle.’ The 
name you’ve chosen for yourself, Dex¬ 
ter, means a ‘dyer’.” 

“What about your own name?” 
.Arnold wanted to know. 

“Beatrice means a ‘happy girl,’ and 
that’s what I hope I will always be. 
So I decided to keep my name.” 

“Anybody else want to decide that 
way too?” Arnold asked. 

“Yes!” came the reply. 

“Then the meeting is adjourned.” 
Arnold tapped his fist on the table 
in gavel fashion. “And I think we 
■•should give Beatrice a vote of thanks 
for helping us appreciate our names.” 

“You’re right!” they all agreed. V 


Knighthood 
Flowers in Quebec 

K NIGHTS of olden times were 
bound to the cause of chivalrous 
conduct, but today, in Quebec, 
“knights” are serving the cause of con- 
,'servation, and helping to preserve 
the province’s natural resources. 

Throughout Quebec, 4 - H club 
members are using as their theme 
r “4-H, Knight of the Forest.” To 
qualify for the honor of being dubbed 
“knight of the forest,” 4-H members 
meet certain requirements. They take 
part in field trips, study plants in 
■their natural setting, and also gather 
specimens either for a collection of 
their own or to help build a club 
t herbarium. 

• Another duty is to assist in organ¬ 
izing local exhibitions featuring some 
phase of conservation and so promote 
the idea of conserving natural re¬ 
sources. 

They are also expected to arrange 
(special arbor days to encourage public 
support for the conservation idea. 

C CONSERVATION of Quebec’s for- 
a ests is one of the primary interests 
of 4-H clubs in that province, and to 
focus public attention on this need, 
,4-H clubs there carry out a number 
of interesting projects. 

One club has established a large 
tree nursery where youngsters can 
learn to identify various kinds of 
trees. Another club adopted a grove 
of trees, and named it “4-H Forest.” 

' Club members are responsible for its 
care and upkeep. 

Another project of many Quebec 
4-H clubs is tree planting, to improve 
the grounds of rural schools. 

Clubs have organized picnic areas 
for the use of passersby, and records 
show that many hundreds of tourists 
visit these sites each summer. These 
areas have been so successful that 
plans are already underway to build 
a number of new ones this summer. 

These 4-H “knights of the forest” 
are in the tradition of the knights of 
old: They have a good cause and they 
are working for it. V 



Lucy Red Mittens 

by DOROTHY M. POWELL 

UCY wakened one spring morning 
to see raindrops spattering on her 
bedroom window. She sat up in bed 
and clapped her hands. Lucy liked to 
splash through puddles on her way to 
school, even though Mummy always 
said, “Please don’t get your feet wet!” 

After breakfast she put on her rain- 
cape and high rubber boots. The very 
last thing her mother said was, “Re¬ 
member now, don’t go into all the 
puddles, dear.” Lucy nodded her head 
without thinking very much and pulled 
on her red mittens. She always wore 
them on cool days. That is the reason 
we call her “Lucy Red Mittens.” 

Outside, the rain was falling in 
silver, gray streams, falling with little 
plops into puddles. Lucy ran gaily 
through every one. Finally, just out¬ 
side the school, she came to the 
biggest puddle she had seen that 
morning. And in she splashed! 

All of a sudden, Lucy heard a small, 
wailing voice, “Oh dear! I’ll drown, 
for sure!” Upon looking down, she 
saw a tiny gray creature sailing on an 
old brown leaf. The waves Lucy made 
with her big boots were rocking the 
little boat wildly. 

“Who are you?” Lucy asked. 

“I’m a rain sprite,” answered the 
wee gray creature. 

“Pooh! There’s no such thing!” ex¬ 
claimed Lucy. “My big brother says 
so.” But she leaned down anyway to 
get a closer look. 

T HE sprite was lovely. She was very 
tiny, and wore a flowing, filmy 
gown of gray. The only colorful thing 
about her was her necklace of a single 
rainbow-colored jewel hanging upon a 
cobweb thread. 

“This is a raindrop,” she said, when 
she saw Lucy looking at it. “When it 
becomes too heavy we fall to earth to 
play in all the puddles. But when the 
sun comes out the raindrop gets 
smaller, then we are so light we can 
run up the sunbeams to the sky again.” 

Lucy was really interested now. But 
the school bell rang and she splashed 
out of the puddle and up the steps. 
She was so clumsy, do you know what 
she did? The puddle became a sea of 
crashing waves and the little rain 
sprite was washed up, up and up, 
right into one of Lucy’s boots. 

She sputtered and coughed and 
splashed around, and couldn’t get out 
at all. Just in time, Lucy pulled the 
boots off to go into the classroom. By 
this time the rain sprite was angry 
indeed! “I’ll teach her a lesson,” she 
muttered. “She shouldn’t have been in 
the puddle anyway.” 

She shook her long hair and tried 
to brush the mud from the lovely 
dress. Then she followed Lucy to her 
desk. 

N OW, Lucy Red Mittens was just 
learning to write, and wasn’t 
doing too well. To make things worse, 
the rain sprite leaped onto her pencil, 
and wriggled and pushed until Lucy 
made big squiggles all over the paper. 
The teacher came down the aisle. 


When she saw Lucy’s work, she 
frowned. “I’m afraid you’re not trying 
very hard, Lucy,” she said. 

“But I am trying!” Lucy cried. “My 
pencil just won’t stop jiggling.” The 
teacher shook her head and went back 
to her desk. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears and she 
put her head down on the desk top. 
A tinkling voice whispered in her ear, 
“There now. Miss Lucy Red Mittens! 
Maybe you’ll stay out of puddles after 
this.” 

Through her tears Lucy saw the 
rain sprite. “H-how d-did you get 
here?” she whispered back. 

“You know very well how I got 
here,” cried the rain sprite. “I was 
washed into one of your boots when 
you splashed through my puddle.” She 
went on in a severe little voice. “I 
jiggled your pencil and I’ll keep on 


I F you talked to Sheila Bresee, of 
Westport, Ont., for a little while, 
she would very likely ask if you 
had any odd buttons to give away, 
because collecting buttons is her 
hobby. 

In the autumn of 1954, the Home 
and School Association of Westport 
Public School decided to sponsor a 
hobby show, open to all grades, the 
following May. Sheila didn’t have a 
hobby but she decided to collect as 
many different buttons as she could. 
At the first hobby show in May 1955, 
she won first prize with 700 buttons 
that she had collected in various ways. 
With her mother’s help, she had sewn 
them on a panel. 

Sheila exhibited her buttons at the 
second hobby show in 1956 and won 
first prize again for her display of 
1,948 different buttons. She continued 
to add to her collection and for the 
show last year she had four panels, all 
of different design. Her collection now 
numbers over 4,000 buttons. 

The buttons are sewn on panels, 
each measuring 2 feet by 5 feet, joined 



unless you promise to stay out of those 
puddles.” 

“Oh, I promise,” said Lucy. 

“Gracious!” said the rain sprite. 
“The sun is out, and my raindrop is 
getting smaller. How will I get out of 
this classroom?” 

“I’ll help you,” said Lucy, and she 
held up her hand to ask permission to 
open the window. “It’s warm in here,” 
she said to the teacher. 

As Lucy opened the window a sun¬ 
beam touched the sill. Then Lucy saw 
a flash from the raindrop swinging on 
the sprite’s neck as she ran up the 
sunbeam. Her small voice floated back 
and only Lucy heard. “I’ll see you 
again some rainy day, Lucy. Remem¬ 
ber about the puddles!” 

From that day on, Lucy walked 
around the puddles instead of through 
them. V 


together to form a folding screen. 
There are buttons of all shapes, colors 
and sizes. One complete panel con¬ 
tains buttons from the United States. 

PARTICULARLY beautiful but¬ 
ton has an ivory inlay showing a 
sunrise. Another is of cloisonne in an 
intricate Oriental design. There are 
hand-painted buttons, some in the 
form of wheels. One has a boating 
scene; others picture flowers, ships, 
lover’s knots, hearts, birds, animals, 
stars, and one came from her grand¬ 
father’s baby clothes. 

Sheila has received buttons from 
every province in Canada but New¬ 
foundland. 

She lives on a farm near Westport 
with her parents, her brothers Grant 
and Jim, and sister Joyce. Grant has a 
fine collection of different kinds of 
Canadian wood and leaves, also a col¬ 
lection of minerals and rocks. Joyce 
collects fancy bottles and has a cabinet 
containing a variety of 80. 

The Bresee children all agree they 
have such fun with their hobbies that 
they plan to keep on with them. V 



Sheila’s Buttons 



Friends in Canada and U.S, have contributed to Sheila 9 s button collection • 
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FAMILY FARM ESTATE 


Continued from page 14 


the premiums are usually paid up in 
10, 20 or 30 years. This is why the 
annual premiums are higher than the 
straight life policy. 

Because of the higher annual 
premiums, the cash surrender value of 
the limited payment life policy in¬ 
creases faster than the straight life 
policy. 

4. Endowment Policy: This policy 
is designed for savings as well as for 


protection. If the policyholder dies 
before a certain age—usually 65 years 
—the policy gives protection to his 
dependents. If the policyholder lives 
beyond age 65 the life insurance 
aspect of the policy expires, and in¬ 
stead he receives cash, either in a 
lump sum or in the form of monthly 
or yearly payments. 

Endowment is the most expensive 
type of insurance to buy, but it has a 


higher cash surrender value than any 
of the other types of insurance. 

While every farm family is different, 
the straight life policy, either alone or 
in combination with the term policy, 
offers the best kind of insurance for 
most families. These two plans give 
reasonable protection in relation to 
cost. Straight life gives lifetime pro¬ 
tection and term insurance gives 
added protection when, for example, 
the farmer may be faced with extra 
financial responsibilities for a limited 
period of time. 

For families interested in savings as 
well as protection, the endowment 



CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED 


AUREOMYCIN 9 SOLUBLE 


BETTER CHICK 

LIVABILITY 








C FAJVAMJ 13 


FASTER, CHEAPER BROILER 

GROWTH 


MORE AND BETTER 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline Soluble has 
demonstrated over and over again that it 
is the poultrymen’s most dependable profit 
producer. 

Used in the drinking water, it helps 
increase chick livability and gets them on 
feed faster. 


It is a fast, effective fighter against blue 
comb and CRD. 


• fight disease 


• help produce more eggs 

• protect during stress periods 


Aureomycin Soluble helps get more 
eggs per bird by controlling disease and 
protecting your flock during stress periods. 

Easy to use, and low in cost per treat¬ 
ment, it is your faithful ally in building 
and maintaining poultry health and profits. 

A good feed containing Aureomycin 
Chlortetracycline is also a dependable, 
profitable way to maintain poultry health. 

Keep Aureomycin Soluble on hand at 
all times for emergency use and when 
birds go off feed. Available from your 
veterinarian, hatchery, druggist or feed 
dealer. 


DEPEND ON AUREOMYCIN SOLUBLE TO: 

• reduce early mortality—increase livability 

• get chicks on feed faster 

• stimulate feed Intake 

• promote more efficient feed conversion 

• maintain weight gains 


EGGS 


policy might be considered. However, 
the farmer should decide whether he 
wants to invest his savings in an in¬ 
surance policy or in his farm business. 

Where there is a large capital in-, 
vestment involved in a father-son part 
nership, it may be desirable for the 
son to take out an insurance policy on 
his father. If the father should die, the 
son could use the proceeds of the in¬ 
surance policy to pay cash to the 
father’s beneficiary, usually his wife. 
In this way, one can prevent the 
liquidation of the assets of a going 
farm business in the event of the 
death of one of the partners. 

Gift Taxes 


A FARMER should remember that 1 
gifts of property to his son are 
subject to a gift tax. 

The law provides that a person may 
make a gift free of gift tax to any one 
person in a given year of up to $4,000 
or one-half of the taxable income of 
the preceding year, whichever is the’ 
greater. In addition to this a person 
may make as many gifts as he likes 
providing the gifts to each person da 
not exceed $1,000. 

It should be remembered that any 
gifts made within 3 years of the death 
of the donor will be added back to the 
value of the estate of the donor for 
the purposes of calculating estate taxes 
(originally succession duties). 

On June 18, 1958, an amendment 
to Part IV of the Income Tax Act 
permits a person to make a “once-in-a- 
lifetime” gift of up to $10,000 without 
being subject to the gift tax. This is 
in addition to the annual $4,000 gift 
which is also permitted free of the' 
gift tax. 

The important thing to remember 
about gifts is that a farmer should not 
wait until the last moment to make a 
gift if a substantial amount of property 
is involved. 

It is very important that a farmer 
register any gifts on his income tax 
return. This is an important record 
that may be needed in the settlement 
of his estate for estate tax purposes. 


The Will 

Y OUR will is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant document you will evei^ 
sign. It is a blueprint for the family’s 
future. 


A farmer needs to consider several, 
aspects of his will: 

1. Who is to be his chief bene¬ 
ficiary? 

2. Is the will up to date? 

3. Do the terms of the will properly 
express the wishes of the farm oper¬ 
ator with respect to the disposition of 
his estate? 


4. Finally, has a suitable executor 
been appointed? 

The last point deserves further em¬ 
phasis. It is common practice for the 
maker of a will to name his wife or a 
close friend as the sole executor of his 
estate. While the intention is good it 
is not always wise to do this. The 
person may not have had enough ex¬ 
perience or training to deal with the 
complex problems of administering an 
estate. It would be a better plan to 
name the wife or close friend as a 
co-executor with a lawyer. 

Here are a few things that an exe¬ 
cutor of an estate is expected to do: 

• Locate and take possession of all 
property owned by the estate. 
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• Prepare and file an inventory of 
all property connected with the estate. 

• Collect money due the estate. 

• Pay debts in order as prescribed 
by law. 

• Manage the business until the 
estate is settled. 

• Calculate and pay taxes. 

• Distribute the estate. 


If a wife holds a life insurance 
policy on her husband at the time of 
his death, the proceeds of the policy 
are exempt from the estate tax. It is 
possible for a wife to have paid the 
insurance premiums with money fur¬ 
nished by her husband without suffer¬ 
ing estate tax liability on the proceeds 
of the policy. 

It must be determined, however, 


beneficiary, to pledge the policy as 
security for any purpose, to borrow 
from the insurer on the security of the 
policy, or to cancel, surrender or 
assign the policy. 

It might also be noted that where a 
husband and wife hold property as 
“joint tenants,” only the husband’s half 
of the property is subject to estate tax 
at the time of the husband’s death. 


ment as a gift from the husband 
within 3 years of his death. The gift 
is taxable in such a case, subject to a 
refund of any gift tax paid in excess 
of the amount of estate tax payable. 

One final thing should be noted 
about the new Estate Tax Act. Every 
will should contain clear provisions as 
to how the estate tax is to be appor¬ 
tioned among the beneficiaries if it is 



Axioms 


The exemption on the wife’s half intended that the “residue” of the 

share of the property, however, does estate should not be reduced by tax 

not hold if the wife received her half payments. For example, suppose a 

share of the joint tenancy arrange- farmer with an estate worth $100,000, 


that the wife did in fact own and con¬ 
trol the insurance policy. The test of 
whether the wife “owns” the policy 
or not is her power to change the 


• Make a final accounting to the 
court. 

The will should be drafted with the 
help of a lawyer. There are several 
reasons for this. For example, money 
may be saved if the will is drawn up 
after careful consideration has been 
given to such factors as the gift tax, 
estate tax and the creation of a life 
estate for the wife to avoid double 
taxation in the case of a large estate. 

A Basic Herd 

I T is possible for farmers engaged in 
livestock production to establish a 
“basic” herd. Once a basic herd has 
been established it is possible for a 
farmer to reduce his basic herd by 
sale and not have the proceeds from 
such a sale subject to income tax. 

This aspect of the basic herd is 
extremely important at the time of the 
death of the farm operator. Any in¬ 
come arising from the sale of the basic 
herd at the death of the operator is 
exempt from income tax. 

In the event of the death of a tax¬ 
payer who was eligible to apply, but 
had not done so, application must be 
made by his executor or his adminis¬ 
trator within 6 months of the date of 
death of such taxpayer. 

New Estate Tax Act 

Prior to Jan. 1, 1959, all estates 
worth over $50,000 were subject to 
succession duties. At the last session 
of Parliament, however, legislation was 
established to replace the Succession 
Duties Act with the new Estate Tax 
Act. 

Under the old Succession Duties 
Act the widow received an exemption 
of $20,000. A further $5,000 exemp¬ 
tion was allowed for each dependent 
child. 

Under the new Estate Tax Act, a 
widow is allowed an exemption of 
$60,000 and each dependent child 
$ 10 , 000 . ^ 

To illustrate, let us suppose that a 
farmer died leaving property worth 
$100,000 to his widow and one de¬ 
pendent child. The total exemption in 
this example would be $70,000. This 
would leave $30,000 subject to the 
estate tax. 

Several things should be noted 
about the new Estate Tax Act. 


IN CROPS 


AND EQUIPMENT 
WITH PERMANENT 
CONCRETE SHEDS 
AND FARM GRAIN 
STORAGE FACILITIES 


This free 116-page book 
will show you how to 
build storm-proof, 
fire-proof implement 
sheds and modern farm 
storage facilities that 
will protect your grain 
against rats and 
moisture. 


This handy book will also give you information on 
how to make high quality concrete as well as detailed 
instructions on how to build concrete block walls 
for all types of farm buildings. 


Look for the Canada Cement trade mark on 
the gray bag .. . your guarantee of quality 


iZitXZ tW&Si JBKK3 tSS*WS 3S88K8 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 


Please send free book "Concrete on the Farm’ 


Name 


A quality 
product for 
every building 
purpose 


Address 
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30 years a happy farmer 

“I’ve been farming 30 years, and I 
hope to go on for 30 more. But I 
wouldn’t stay for 30 minutes without 
inside conveniences. 

“I like the work, and I like the re¬ 
sults, and I can put up with the 
weather. But I’m tired and dirty at 
night, and a shower makes me feel 
human again. And my wife is in love 
with that modernized kitchen.” 

Any farm homemaker who wants 
better living and wants information 
on how to install running water and 
on modernization, can write to Emco, 
London, for free information. 


■ 

I Department CG5-2, 

I EMCO LIMITED, 

I London, Ontario. 

J Please send me information about Duro 
I Water Systems, and about Emco’s OHI 
I Budget Plan. 

I 

I Name__ 

I 

J Address. 

I 

I 

■ . . . 


Plan farm production to produce 
maximum returns. Watch GUIDE- 
POSTS market forecasts, page 
10 . 



OINTMENT! 

FDR 
MA5T1TI5 


THE BEST 

MASTITIS 

TREATMENT 

YOU'VE EVER USED 


NFZ Ointment is "uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed” to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 

don’t agree, your money will 

be cheerfully refunded. 
NFZ Ointment contains the 
new, more powerful chemi¬ 
cal NITR0FURAZ0NE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it’s far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


I V v v v 

Single Treatment_ 

Herd Pack ([6 tubes) 


$ 1.00 

$5.00 


At your drug or feed store 


left $25,000 to each of two sons over 
21 years, and the remainder to his 
wife. It is possible for the wife’s share 
of the estate (the residue) to be re¬ 
duced by the amount of the estate tax 
owing on the property passed to the 
two sons, unless the husband specified 
otherwise in his will. 

Trust Services 

A TRUST is an agreement whereby 
the person who establishes the 
trust gives his property to a trustee for 
the benefit of his beneficiaries. 

For example, a farmer may turn 
over his property to a trust company 
who will manage and control his 
estate for the benefit of his wife and 
children. 

Today, people of modest means, as 
well as people of wealth, are employ¬ 
ing trust service to help them safe¬ 
guard what they own, to settle their 
estates, and to manage property they 
leave for the benefit of others. 

One of the important uses of the 
trust service is to safeguard and man¬ 
age property for children under 21 
years of age. 

One of the more common types 
of trust arrangements is the testa¬ 
mentary trust. This type of trust is 
created under a will and does not be¬ 
come operative until the death of the 
person setting up the trust. 

The testamentary trust may have 
provisions such as the following: in¬ 
come is made available to the widow 
for her lifetime and later for her chil¬ 
dren, provision being made for a final 
distribution of the estate among the 
children as provided in the will; a 
son’s inheritance may be protected 
until he has gained experience and 
maturity. 

Another common type of trust is 
the life insurance trust. In some cases 
where there are substantial amounts 
of life insurance, it may be advisable 
to create a trust fund with the 
proceeds. A trust company could be 
appointed to handle the trust fund 
with instructions to provide an income 
to the widow as long as she lived, 
after which the remainder of the in¬ 
surance fund would be distributed 
among the children. 

There are many advantages to a 
trust. In the case of a widow, a trust 
may free her from the responsibility 
and worry involved in the investment 
and administration of the trust fund, 
which can be entrusted to other, more 
experienced hands. 

It is obviously undesirable to be¬ 
queath or devise property directly to 
a minor, because a minor cannot re¬ 
ceive or manage his or her property. 
Such a gift requires the appointment 
of a guardian. 

Steps in Estate Planning 

As a final summary here are the 
steps you would take in planning your 
estate: 

1. Establish a program for your re¬ 
tirement and financial security, during 
old age. Weigh the pros and cons of 
investing spare savings in the farm 
business as compared to bonds or 
annuities. 

2. Review your life insurance pro¬ 
gram from the standpoint of protec¬ 
tion and savings. 

3. Review the contents and pro¬ 
visions of your will with your lawyer. 


4. Anticipate any gifts you are 
likely to make and how the gift tax 
may be involved. 

5. If your farm estate is relatively 
large, find out how the estate tax may 
affect your estate when you pass on. 

6. If you are a livestock producer, 
find out what advantages there are in 
setting up a basic herd. 

7. Examine the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of husband and wife, or 
father and son, holding the farm 
property as joint tenants. 


8. Review the possibility of using 
the services of a trust company, par¬ 
ticularly where children under 21 
years of age are involved. 

Farm estate planning is not easy. 
However, it is so important to the 
average farm family that every effort 
should be made to learn as much as 
possible about the problems and prin¬ 
ciples involved. There is a tremendous 
scope on the part of the agricultural 
extension services in Canada to advise 
farmers on matters connected with 
farm estate planning. V 


What Farm Organizations Are Doing 


(Continued from page 10) 

grades of those products coming 
under price support; 

• Give producers representation on 
the Milk Control Board; 

• Enforce livestock trucking regu¬ 
lations; 

• Use its influence to have support 
prices on hogs equalized in all prov¬ 
inces; 

• Reduce the license fee on all 
farm trucks and automobiles 5 years 
or older to one-half the regular fee; 

• Ban daylight saving by legisla¬ 
tion or, in the alternative, conduct a 
plebiscite at the time of the next pro¬ 
vincial election; 

• Penalize members of the legis¬ 
lature for absenteeism and to increase 
the quorum of the house from 10 to 
20 ; 

• Make financial assistance avail¬ 
able to all disabled people qualifying 
under a means test; 

• Provide grants for construction of 
schools for retarded children in re¬ 
gional areas. 

The brief expressed concern at the 
spread of vertical integration and sug¬ 
gested more horizontal integration of 
farm commodities through the co-op¬ 
erative movement tied in with pro¬ 
ducer-controlled marketing boards at 
provincial, regional and national levels. 

It also recommended “sound price 
support through deficiency payments 
with individual application of maxi¬ 
mum limits . . . administered in con¬ 
junction with a co-operative or 
marketing board operation.” 

The MFU reaffirmed its opposition 
to yellow margarine; asked for more 
durable license plates; predator con¬ 
trol by payment of bounties; restora¬ 
tion of the erysipelas serum program 
to hog producers; increased timber 
quotas; and television service to 
northern Manitoba. V 

MFA STRIKES OUT 
AT FREIGHT HIKE 

The Manitoba Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, through its president, S. E. 
Ransom, restated its opposition to the 
recent and to any proposed increases 
in freight rates before a meeting to 
discuss the subject, which was called 
by the Manitoba Transportation Com¬ 
mission. 

Such increases only tighten the cost- 
price squeeze in which the farmer and 
the whole economy of Manitoba is 
caught, Mr. Ransom declared. He 
pointed out that Manitoba farmers are 
primarily concerned with three cate¬ 
gories of traffic, namely: 

• Local traffic to and from the main 
distribution centers, involving dis¬ 
tances of 200 miles or less. 


• Movement between Manitoba 
distribution centers and the main 
Canadian centers of population^ in 
Vancouver and in the Montreal-To- 
ronto-Windsor area. They involve dis¬ 
tances of about 1,200 to 1,400 miles. 

• Grain movements to Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Any proposal for a change in the 
rate structure, Mr. Ransom continued, 
must therefore be measured against 
the effect on these three kinds of 
movement as compared to effects of 
movements on other distances which 
are of importance to other areas in 
Canada. 

The short distance movements, Mr. 
Ransom states, are important in all 
areas, but Manitoba is unique in the 
importance of the 1,200- to 1,400-mile 
movements. The MFA is, therefore, 
cautious in endorsing any new prin¬ 
ciple of rate construction until it is 
demonstrated that the proposal will 
benefit long-haul traffic. 

The statement also pointed out that 
there is no proof that the Crow’s Nest 
Pass rates are unprofitable, and it is 
not correct to consider these rates as 
a subsidy at the present time. V 

N.S. FEDERATION 
ELECTS RITCEY 

Murray Ritcey, Cole Harbor, was 
elected president of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Agriculture at the 63rd 
annual meeting in Truro in January, 
succeeding Ross Hill, Anslow. Mrs. 
Nadine'Archibald continues as secre¬ 
tary-treasurer and Gordon Woodman, 
Grand Pre, is vice-president. 

The new co-operatively owned ab¬ 
attoir in Nova Scotia and the need to 
provide it with enough hogs to keep 
it operating efficiently provided dele¬ 
gates with much discussion material. 
A panel group chaired by J. Howard 
MacKichan, discussed all phases of 
hog production, from technical advice 
to the problems of finance and man¬ 
agement. That was followed by a 
question and answer period. V 

FVA RECOMMENDS 
FREIGHT RATE MEET 

A conference to include all seg¬ 
ments of Canada’s economy to discuss 
equitable freight rates has been 
recommended by the Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta. In a wire to Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker, the FUA recom¬ 
mended such a conference to be rep¬ 
resentative of all groups in Canada, 
non-political in nature and aimed at 
equalizing responsibility irrespective 
of the groups affected. The FUA be¬ 
lieve such a conference will clarify the 
position of various groups within the 
economy on the freight rate struc¬ 
ture. V 































D6 CULTIVATES GUMBO—12 ACRES PER HOUR 

for William Cummins, Kerrobert, Sask. 

Tool-bar-mounted 32' Anderson flexible cultivator covers 
ground fast, stays at correct depth, folds up for transport. In 
spring, the D6 pulls two 15' seeder-diskers. At other times, 
its Cat “Swing-Around” Tool Bar is used with a bulldozer 
blade for earthmoving, snow removal, etc. 



See how much more work you can do 
each day with a Cat Diesel Tractor 


an 



D4 CULTIVATES 100 ACRES PER DAY 

for William Galbraith, Rosser, Manitoba 

Heavy-duty 19' tool bar cultivator turns 100 acres of summer fallow 
black each day. Mr. Galbraith says, “I’ve farmed with wheels for 
years—now with the D4 I have more time for other work. 1 get good 
service from my Caterpillar Dealer.” 



D4 ROD-WEEDS 160 ACRES PER DAY 

for Mike Meronuik, Legend, Alberta 

D4 pulls 36' of rod weeder in summer fallow. Two D4s and a wheel 
tractor handle the work on this 3,500 acre wheat ranch. Mr. Meronuik 
reports, “I had a D6 for 18 years, and now have two Cat D4 Tractors. N 
One has run for six years; we’ve never touched it with a wrench.” 


D6 ONEWAYS 125 ACRES PER DAY 

for Henry & Peter Lepp, Rivers, Manitoba 

The D6 pulls two 16' disc tillers, covering 12-14 acres per hour. Lepp 
Brothers handle 2400 acres, with time left over for land clearing and 
custom drainage work. 


How do these examples compare with the produc¬ 
tion, economy and workability of your present 
tractor? Think it over—then call your Caterpillar 
Dealer. He will show you how to put your farm 
power program in top shape for spring work! 



Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Over¬ 
seas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela • Caterpillar of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne • Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo • Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


(Continued from page 8) 

ship and organization and proper con¬ 
duct of meetings. 

Funds will be raised by direct 
appeal to FUA members by junior 
FUA directors. V 


FARM INCOME 
WENT UP IN 1958 

Cash income in 1958 from the sale 
of farm products, plus income from 
cash advances and participation pay¬ 
ments on the previous years’ prairie 
grain crops, amounted to $2,808 mil¬ 
lion, according to the preliminary esti¬ 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This was 5 per cent above 
the 1957 total, and $51 million short 
of the all-time high set in 1952. 

The increase in cash farm income 
was due largely to higher returns 
from the sale of livestock and animal 
products. Supplementary payments for 
1958 came to $61 million, compared 
with only $2 million for 1957. This 
increase is attributed mainly to the 
Western Grain Producers Acreage 
Payment, as well as larger P.F.A.A. 
payments. 

Increases in cash farm income 
were recorded in all provinces, with 
Ontario and Alberta showing the larg¬ 
est gains. In supplementary payments, 
Saskatchewan was easily the biggest 
gainer, with $31,860,000 more than 
in 1957. V 


examples, but these two serve to illus¬ 
trate the point. 

Delegates also supported resolutions 
dealing with the development of a 
Canadian surplus disposal program, 
renewed efforts for the establishment 
of a World Food Bank, and a de¬ 
ficiency payment program for grain 
producers to meet the extraordinary 
and difficult circumstances of this 
large section of the membership. 

S PECIAL mention should be made 
of resolutions dealing with gen¬ 
eral freight rates, the settlement of 
labor-management disputes, vertical 
integration, trade and inflation, be¬ 
cause, in addition to the resolutions 
already mentioned, these were given 
emphasis by the delegate body. 

Freight Rates. The resolution pre¬ 
amble pointed out that freight rates 
make up a large part of farm costs. 
Agriculture, and the extremities of 
the country in particular, bear a dis¬ 
proportionate share of freight rate in¬ 
creases. There have been 13 freight 
rate increases in the last 10 years. For 
these and other reasons the meeting 
agreed to take the following action: 

1. To strongly protest the granting 
of the recent 17 per cent increase, 
and to request the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to do anything possible to pre¬ 
vent another increase in freight rates. 

2. To commend the Government’s 


intention to make a study of the in¬ 
equities in the freight rate structure 
of Canadian railways, and to suggest 
that the study should assess what 
parts of the railways’ operations are 
losing money. 

3. To ask the Federal Government 
to reverse their decision on the 17 per 
cent increase, and, instead, subsidize 
the railways until such time as the 
investigation into railway operations 
is completed. 

Settlement of Labor - Management 
Disputes. After a lengthy debate a 
resolution was passed in amended 
form calling for revision of the Federal 
labor laws to provide that, in cases 
involving public services under Fed¬ 
eral jurisdiction and in cases of per¬ 
ishable agricultural commodities, dis¬ 
putes between labor and management 
be settled by legal process, and failing 
settlement in this manner the dispute 
be referred to tribunal appointed by 
the Parliament of Canada — the de¬ 
cision of such tribunal to be binding 
upon all parties concerned. It was also 
recommended that similar provision 
be made in the laws of the various 
provinces covering their areas of juris¬ 
diction. 

Vertical Integration. Throughout the 
meeting the trend to increased verti¬ 
cal integration in agriculture kept 


coming up repeatedly. It was obvious 
that a large number of delegates were 
deeply disturbed by this development. 
There was general agreement that 
vertical integration was here to stay, 
but that it could pose a very real 
threat to the family farm and the rural 
community, and result in the farmer 
becoming virtually a share - cropper' 
which would be something better or 
something worse than a hired man. 

Premier T. C. Douglas of the Prov¬ 
ince of Saskatchewan, in delivering a 
spirited address to the convention, 
luncheon, commented on vertical inte¬ 
gration in agriculture in the following" 
words: “We are not going to stop it 
by wailing about it. We can only 
guide it and direct it. The only answer, 
to vertical integration is for farmers 
themselves, through their co-opera¬ 
tives, to control off-farm aspects of 
the agricultural industry.” 4 

Mr. Douglas went on to point out 
that in his view this meant controlling 
the transportation, handling, process-, 
ing, packaging and marketing of farm 
products. 

The resolution passed at the meet, 
ing pointed out that vertical integra¬ 
tion can have a crippling effect on the 
individual farmer by causing serious 
overproduction, and resolved that this' 
matter is one that merits careful study 
by farm organizations, departments of 
agriculture and the co-operative move- i 
ment. 

( 

Trade. Delegates considered and 
passed several resolutions on trade 
and tariffs which are summarized 
later. However, it is significant that 
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NEW F-l 6 LOADER features 
“step in” mounting, 10-ft. lift, 
2000-lb. breakaway capacity 
and plenty of reach. It’s a 
rugged loader, with reinforced 
box-section lift arms and modi¬ 
fied 234 " double-acting lift cyl¬ 
inders. 44" Scoop, 78" Bucket 
and Hay Basket available. 
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UNMATCHED FOR QUALITY AND VERSATILITY is the 

famous Farmhand F-10 Heavy-Duty . . . king of 
the loader-stackers. With huge 8-ft. Manure Fork, 
plus 3500-lb. lift, it makes short, easy work of 
manure loading. Exclusive “wrist action” pries 
loose even hard packed manure. The F-10 with its 
11 attachments does over 50 jobs faster, at less cost. 
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4-WwB FREE INFORMATION ! 

- Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

CG-291, 1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 

.- - Send free Information on 

THE FINEST MANURE LOADER you can buy is I 1 am a student, send special material □ 

the Farmhand F-ll. This rugged, high-lift loader I Name . 

has 3500-lb. lift capacity plus 17-ft. reach. Deluxe | 

features include double-acting lift and tilt cyl- 1 Address .— 

inders, one-piece welded frame, special slip-on ! Town.. i’rov. . 

type hydraulic pump. Attachments include Hay I A Division 0/ Superior Separator Company 
Basket, 5' and 8' Scoops, Dozer, Grapple Fork. 01 Canada, Ltd. 
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they reaffirmed at this time, in the 
strongest terms possible the farmers’ 
traditional position on trade. The gen¬ 
eral resolution which passed unani¬ 
mously read as follows: 

1 BE IT RESOLVED that the CFA 
declares its firm belief that many 
social and economic benefits accrue to 
' the citizens of those countries which 
aggressively encourage the exchange 
of goods and services with other coun¬ 
tries; and would respectfully urge the 

* Canadian Government to persistently 
( work toward elimination of all pos¬ 
sible restrictions on international trade. 

Inflation. This subject was also 
mentioned repeatedly on the floor of 
the meeting as contributing to the 
ever-increasing costs of farm pur¬ 
chases, and as being a threat to the 
general economy of Canada. Dele- 
_ gates resolved to request the Federal 
Government to take the necessary 
; steps to halt inflation, bearing in mind 
whilst doing so that agricultural pro- 
v ducers have not contributed to or 
been responsible for the present in¬ 
flationary trend in the Canadian 
economy. 

Resolutions 

S is customary at CFA annual 
meetings, resolutions emanating 
from the Eastern and Western Con¬ 
ferences of member bodies, and from 
, commodity groups, represent the main 
business brought before the delegates 

* at the 3 days of public sessions, 
j Nearly 100 resolutions in all came up 
| for consideration. The more important 

of these not already referred to are 


highlighted in the briefest of terms in 
what follows. Many of them served as 
a basis for the CFA presentation to 
the Federal Government, which was 
made following the annual meeting by 
the Executive of the organization. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. Only four 
resolutions were debated on matters 
of direct concern to poultry meat and 
egg producers. The first of these 
called on the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to investigate the possi¬ 
bility of selling eggs by weight rather 
than by the dozen, and that if this 
appeared to be an advantage, consid¬ 
eration be given to amending Cana¬ 
dian egg standards so that this practice 
can be followed. 

Unanimous decision was reached to 
request that the Canadian tariff on 
poultry meat be amended to put it on 
the same basis as that which prevails 
in the United States. If implemented, 
the tariff rate on both sides of the 
border would then be 12% per cent, 
with a minimum of 5 cents per pound 
on all eviscerated poultry. 

A third resolution called on the 
Federal Government to retain its 
policy of import control on turkeys 
from the U.S. where large supplies 
were expected. It was pointed out 
that this was not intended to mean a 
straight embargo, but rather that im¬ 
ports be controlled so as to prevent 
oversupply of the market from caus¬ 
ing extremely low price levels in 
Canada. 

The fourth resolution, asking that 
egg price supports be returned to a 
uniform basis at all marketing centers 
across the country, was defeated. 


LIVESTOCK. Livestock diseases, 
the maintenance of cattle export mar¬ 
kets, and price stabilization on hogs 
were among the resolutions brought 
before the meeting. 

Considerable concern was expressed 
that both livestock and poultry disease 
problems were becoming more serious. 
Resolutions were passed calling for: 
(1) A greatly extended research pro¬ 
gram into livestock and poultry dis¬ 
eases. (2) Work to be done by tech¬ 
nicians under the supervision of a 
qualified veterinarian in order to 
speed up the extension of the Bang’s 
and T.B. free area programs in Can¬ 
ada, and that T.B. ear tags be prop¬ 
erly attached in all cases to assure 
against loss. (3) Federal and provin¬ 
cial government assistance in carrying 
out a program to help those who en¬ 
countered danger and losses caused 
by rabies. Specifically, the delegates 
agreed to ask for payments of com¬ 
pensation on animals destroyed by 
rabies; payments to cover the cost of 
inoculation of persons exposed to the 
disease; the supplying of serum free 
of charge to veterinarians for domestic 
stock; and, the bringing of rabies 
under the Canada Contagious Disease 
Act. 

Since pressures were building up in 
the United States to have restrictions 
placed on the import of Canadian 
cattle, delegates agreed to ask the 
Federal Government to do all in its 
power to have the reciprocal trade 
arrangements on cattle maintained. 

Delegates discussed and passed 
three hog resolutions. It was agreed 
to recommend that the support price 


on hogs be maintained at present 
levels, basis Montreal and Toronto, 
with more favorable price differentials 
at recognized market centers across 
Canada. A second resolution asked 
that the support price on hogs in 
Western Canada be applied to market 
centers at the average of those mar¬ 
kets, and at a level of not less than 
80 per cent of the average price for 
the previous 10 years. A third resolu¬ 
tion requested that, in view of the 
trend to contract production of hogs, 
serious consideration be given to the 
possibility of applying a system of 
deficiency payments to hog producers 
under the Price Stabilization Act. 

DAIRYING. Delegates passed reso¬ 
lutions covering the following re¬ 
quests to the Federal Government: 

• To set the 1959-60 support prices 
on butter at not less than 64 4 lb.; on 
skim milk powder spray process at 
15d, and on roller at 13e per lb.; and, 
on cheese at 35c 1 per lb., basis No. 1. 

• To subsidize the export of whole 
milk powder by at least 10;* per lb. 
to enable manufacturers to compete 
on the export market. 

• To require the product labelled 
“milk bread” to contain a minimum of 
4 per cent skim milk powder, and that 
the contents be stated on the wrapper. 

• To abolish milk powder quotas 
at plants now in operation. 

• To negotiate larger quotas with 
the United States for mature cheddar 
cheese. 

Other dairying resolutions called for 
increased efforts in organizing school 
(Continued over leaf) 




110” SPREADER 


FULL 110-BU. CAPACITY, ASAE-rated—Beater 
can be shut off while apron keeps running, for 
positive cleanout. Top beater for leveling off high 
loads is optional. Two-speed apron . . . 100% 
operation from tractor seat. Two-wheel running 
gear with choice of 15, 16 or 20-in wheels. 


170-BU. CAPACITY, ASAE-rated—This new 
Farmhand 4-Ton “Power-Box” Spreader has 
flared sides, 2 steel beaters, and specially-designed 
“widespread”. The aluminized steel 'sides and 
%-in. treated marine plywood floor assure many 
years of trouble-free spreading. 


F8££ INFORMATION! 

Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

CG-292, 1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 

Send free information on. 

I am a student, send special material □ 
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milk programs in co-operation with 
fluid milk organizations; that efforts 
be continued to have a substantial 
duty applied to edible oils, or edible 
oil-bearing seeds entering Canada to 
be used in replacing butterfat; and, 
to urge dairy farmers to avoid un¬ 
usual expansion in their production 
operations at this time so as to avoid 
the ill effects which might result from 
oversupply. 

GRAIN. A resolution was unani¬ 
mously carried in support of continu¬ 
ing negotiations with the Government 
of Canada to obtain deficiency pay¬ 
ments on wheat, oats and barley de¬ 
livered to the Canadian Wheat Board 
in the crop years 1955-56, 1956-57, 
1957-58, and that urgent action be 
taken to seek assistance for the 
Western grain grower to raise his in¬ 
come to a parity level. 

The CFA renewed its stand on the 
value of renegotiating the Interna¬ 
tional Wheat Agreement and in en¬ 
dorsing the Canadian Wheat Board 
as sole marketing agency for all grains, 
including flax and rye which are not 
included at present. 

Delegates also recommended the 
establishment of a price for wheat 
used for domestic human consump¬ 
tion at parity levels, and that the pro¬ 
ceeds from such domestic sales be 
paid to the producer only on a basic 
marketing quota that would provide 
for this domestic supply. They also 
agreed to ask the government to pay 
all the storage charges on grain held 
in commercial storage. 

Costs of current price concessions 
allowed Canadian flour millers to per¬ 
mit them to compete with the U.S. 
subsidy program are now being borne 
by producers. Delegates agreed to 
protest this method and to recommend 
the subsidy be paid from the Federal 
Treasury. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
FREIGHT RATES. In addition to the 
policy on this subject already referred 
to, resolutions were passed calling for: 

1. Toll - free shipment of grain 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway; 

2. The continuation of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement; 

3. Support for the Hudson Bay 
Route Association in its request to 
the Federal Government for more 
storage and handling facilities, more 
ship berths, and better harbor facili¬ 
ties at the Port of Churchill; and, 

4. The continuation of the feed 
freight assistance policy on feed grains 
and feed grain products, and that such 
a policy be embodied in permanent 
legislation. 

SOCIAL WELFARE. Unemploy¬ 
ment insurance for farm labor, a health 
insurance program and old age pen¬ 
sions all came before the meeting for 
discussion. 

Delegates agreed to press for the 
extension of unemployment insurance 
benefits to farm labor employed in 
those sections of agriculture where a 
demand for it has been clearly estab¬ 
lished. They reaffirmed CFA policy 
which calls upon the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to institute a complete health 
insurance program, including an ex¬ 
pansion of hospital insurance cover¬ 
age to include nursing home services, 
mental hospitals and T.B. sanitoriums. 

(Please turn to page 86 ) 


Here's the DEAL 

to make every dollar count! 

BE AN EARLY TRADER 

Read these 

5 good reasons why 
you’ll save real money 
by buying your tractor, 

baler or combine NOW 

/ 

1 You’ll get a better deal from your IH dealer. 

3 You’ll receive interest at 6% on your trade-in ... payable at once. 

3 You’ll earn interest at 6% on cash payments ... payable at once. 

4 You’ll be protected against a price increase. 

3 You’ll receive personalized assistance on time sales. 

WHAT IMPLEMENTS ARE INCLUDED? 

The complete line of IH years-ahead tractors, balers, windrowers, combines 
... and many other machines are included in the Early Trader’s Bonus. 


INTERNATIONAL 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NOW is the time to come in lor the 

best deal your IH dealer has ever offered 

early traders 

BONUS! 




WE WILL PAY YOU IN CASH^ jf^^^^eason. You will 

against price increase . . . " 

prior to your normal season o< ^ ^ |he more you save” 

So this Spring ^ your , H d ea l e r today 




HARVESTER 

Form Tractors and Equipment • Motor Trucks • 

Crawler Tractors • Construction and Commercial Equipment 


The International 460 Wheatland and 
660 tractors are so completely new 
they are just going into production,and 
will be available at yourIH Dealer’s soon. 


SMOOTH, MODERN, MULTI-RANGE SIX CYLINDER ENGINES 

built by Harvester—both diesel and gasoline 


All-new International 

460 

WHEATLAND 

built for the west —finest power on the 
prairies for average-size spreads. 


THE LOW-COST POWER REQUIREMENTS of hay and harvest time you get all the 
the average-size Canadian wheatland advantages of engine-driven outfits, with- 
farm are amply met by the all-new SIX out extra engine expense! Regardless of 
CYLINDER International 460 Wheat- how you measure, the 460 Wheatland 
land. With an intimate knowledge of the tractor offers the best in economical, 
need, secured through exhaustive sur- versatile, modern power for every-season 
veys, IH built it that way! Torque jobs. New comfort, convenience and ease 
Amplifier is standard equipment—for for the operator. New cost-cutting effi- 
easy-going, non-stop operation, regard- ciency for your pocket-book. See the 460 
less of hardest tillage or toughest harvest- Wheatland—at your IH dealer’s soon — 
ing conditions. (With TA and IPTO at it pinpoints just the power you need. 
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to moke every hour pay! 
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DIESEL OR GASOLINE 


INTERNATIONAL 

DIESEL OR GASOLINE 



FOR MULTI-SECTION FARMERS here’s the biggest, smoothest, multi¬ 
range 6 cylinder farm power on wheels, and built by Harvester! 
Power for the biggest tools—for the multiple hook-up—to do 
in days what normally takes weeks with smaller outfits. 
Easiest-handling big power anywhere—with all the convenience 
and comfort features you’ve ever wanted. To see the 660, see 
your IH dealer. m 


IF YOUR JOBS call for the ruggedest 54 drawbar horsepower, get 
behind the wheel of a years-ahead International 560—all-new 
Multi-Range 6 cylinder work-horse that hits a new high ... in 
brawny workability, sm-o-o-thness and proved farm-easy fea¬ 
tures. Long line of options include Torque Amplifier, Inde¬ 
pendent PTO, IH Internal Hydra-Touch and many more. Your 
contact is your IH dealer. f 1 
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Weigh Without Scales 


WEIGHBAND 


with 

the 


Proved in use by thousands of stockmen. 

Weighs both cat¬ 
tle and hogs. Put 
a Weighband 
around the girth, 
pull taut and 
read off the 
weight. . . That’s 
all there is to it. 

Guaranteed accu- Now 

rate to within only 

3%. Easy to read . . . can be carried in the 
pocket . . . will last for years. 

SEND FOR YOUR WEIGHBAND TODAY! 

Money back if not satisfied within 7 days. 

CANADIAN ORGANIC DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 

Burns Bldg. Calgary, Alta, 

or Dept. C, 9 Richmond St. E., Toronto, Ont. 



MOTHER! 

An Unhappy Child 
is a "SICK” Child 


Yes, mother when a child is cross, upset 
and feverish, doesn’t want to play . . . 
won’t eat... you can be sure something 
is wrong. For children are naturally 
happy, carefree and full of the fun 
of living. 

So when theselittle upsets come, wise 
mothers have for years depended on 
Castoria to set things right again. 
Castoria is good for your child, and it 
does nothing but good. It gently but 
surely cleans the child’s 
bowels of accumulated , 
poisonous wastes with¬ 
out griping or shock.,. 

Soon your little f 

one is happy again. w . • 

Children Cry For 

CASTORIA 

TRADE MARK REG. 



MEN PAST40 

Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, flips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give 
temporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In¬ 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON-! 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior! 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out¬ 
look in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In¬ 
flammation may be corrected by Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept. B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


CASH 

For your old glass jar 
lighting plant battery! 

I F your old battery consists of Globelite 
type GD11, GD13, or GD15, and provided 
cells are complete with jars and covers, 
we will pay you cash at the rate of $2 per 
cell f.o.b. your nearest shipping point. For 
shipping instructions write Box 311, Coun¬ 
try Guide. 
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Half a Century 

That's how long The Guide has been a 
part of the Canadian farm scene. So many 
things have changed in that time. New 
machines, new crop varieties, new breed¬ 
ing methods, new ways of doing just about 
everything, have made the farmer's job 
more and more complicated. Through all 
this. The Country Guide has changed too, 
but has never altered its purpose, which 
is to keep the farmer informed of the im¬ 
portant developments as they occur. 
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They also agreed to support the posi¬ 
tion that, in addition to the present 
old age pension plan, Canada should 
have a Federally sponsored old age 
contributory pension plan for farmers 
and other self-employed people. 

TRADE AND TARIFFS. Main 
resolutions under this heading called 
on the Federal Government to take 
steps in various ways to expand trade. 
Specifically, they asked the govern¬ 
ment to continue its efforts to estab¬ 
lish a World Food Bank; provide as 
much technical assistance as possible 
5f the kind tendered under the Co¬ 
lombo Plan; and, develop programs 
to open up new markets, increase 
sales in existing markets and to in¬ 
augurate an organized food disposal 
program for Canada. 

CREDIT AND FINANCING. 

Widespread agreement was evident 
when votes were taken on resolutions 
dealing with these subjects. Delegates 
called on the Federal Government to: 

• Extend Farm Improvement Loan 
privileges now enjoyed by the char¬ 
tered banks to Credit Unions; 

• Set up an institution similar to 
the Industrial Development Bank 
from which farm marketing boards 
and co-operatives could borrow money 
to facilitate their programs; 

• Bring under one administration 
the Farm Loan Board and Veterans’ 
Land Act administration; the new ad¬ 
ministration to be financed by the 
Government with supervision at cost. 

Delegates also agreed to give sup¬ 
port to the efforts of various other 
organizations to organize a co-opera¬ 
tive chartered bank, so that rural 
credit unions will be more effective in 
serving their farmer and rural com¬ 
munity patrons. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS. These 
additional resolutions were passed by 
the delegate body: 

• That an all-risk crop insurance 
scheme be made available involving 
Federal, provincial, and producer par¬ 
ticipation; 

• That the Federal and provincial 
governments intensify hail suppression 
research; 

• That the Federal Government 
should recognize Mainland China; 

• That all legitimate steps possible 
be taken to suppress the use of sales 
methods and gimmicks which would 
increase the price of consumer goods; 

• That the CFA explore ways and 
means of establishing a farm policy 
research organization; 

• That the CFA request the Na¬ 
tional Film Board to establish an agri¬ 
cultural film section; 

• That large farm machinery com¬ 
panies be requested to standardize 
wheel sizes; 

• That the CFA support the move¬ 
ment for the limitation and final 
abolition of Daylight Saving Time; 

• That the CFA recommend no 
change in the celebration of Dominion 
Day on July 1; 

• That wider use be made of tele¬ 
vision broadcasting in the food and 
agriculture field; and, 

• That the Federal government be 
asked to take whatever action is neces¬ 
sary to encourage suitable persons to 
emigrate to Canada with a view to 
assisting in the long-term development 
and prosperity of our country. V 



Hi Folks: 

Just about everybody at our end of 
the valley went into town when they 
held open house at the new school. 
Well, sir, we may be falling behind 
the Russians when it comes to produc¬ 
ing scientists and engineers, but I’ll 
bet we’re away up on top as far as 
building fancy schools is concerned. 
Why they even have what you might 
call “psychological” colors on the wall, 
which are calculated to make a kid 
perk up whenever he feels a bit out of 
sorts. 

“Nowadays they know how impor¬ 
tant it is for a student to be in tune 
with his or her environment,” one of 
the teachers explained to me. “Colors 
influence our thoughts more than we 
imagine, you know.” 

Yes, sir, believe it or not, they tell 
me some kids could develop a power¬ 
ful complex unless their little eyes are 
allowed to feast on a certain shade of 
sky-blue pink. And a kid with a com¬ 
plex is just liable to dislike everybody 
and everything—including his school- 
work. 

Complexes weren’t made too much 
of when I went to school. Like these 
Chinese Communists, they were there 
all right, but nobody would recognize 
them. Every time I felt a spell of this 
dislike for schoolwork coming on — 


which teas often — the teacher just 
called me a lazy so-and-so. Nobody 
told him he should’ve had a painter in 
to re-do the schoolroom walls. 

Our teacher’s name was Bennett, by 
the way, and he must’ve been some 
relation to the Prime Minister of that 
day, who was called Richard “the 
blasting” Bennett, for this fella used 
to blast us something awful all the 
time. When you didn’t feel like think¬ 
ing very hard—which was also often— 
he used to come up alongside of you 
and massage the side of your head 
with his bare knuckles. After a bit, 
the blood would start to circulate and 
you’d commence to think like wildfire. 

I remember my dad being very put 
out when Mr. Bennett neglected to 
mark our conduct on our report cards, 
so he went to see him about it. 

“A person likes to know if his kid# 
are behaving,” he complained. 

“All my students behave,” Mr. Ben¬ 
nett said grimly. “I see to that!” ( 

Of course, this wasn’t what you 
might call progressive education, but 
most of us managed to progress from 
one grade to another until finally ice 
icon free of it, only to find that those 
were the best days after all. 

Yours, 

Pete Williams. 


The Tillers 


by JIM ZILVERBERC 


Y WHATS THE TROUBLE 
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